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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE Blair bill, providing national aid for public 
education in the States, has passed the United 
States Senate, though we believe the majority in favor 
it is less than last year ; its fate is doubtful in the 
House, and it is an open secret that the Administra- 
tion is opposed to it, though Mr. Oleveland, who 
draws very sharply the lines between the Executive 
and the Legislative Departments, has exerted no open 
influence against it. The ‘‘ Evening Post” leads the 
opposition ; but it seems to us to miss the fundamental 
question at issue. It presents some interesting and 
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instructive figures to show that the Southern States 
are doing nearly as well in self-education as some 
New Englaud States did a quarter of a century ago, 
that they are making some headway in overcoming 
the illiteracy, and that there is good reason to hope 
ip. their final success without any help from the 
Federal Treasury. The fundamental question, how- 





ever, it does not discuss—this, namely, whether 
illiteracy in the late slave States is properly a State 
burden or a National burden. If it belongs to the 
Nation, it is nothing to the purpose to show that the 
States can lift it in time; and though it would be 
legitimate to demonstrate that any attempt by the 
Federal Government to give aid would do more harm 
than good, we do not recall ary facts or figures tend- 
ing to support that position, except the rather remark- 
able showing of the effect of Federal aid in the school 
history of Connecticut. The ‘‘ New Princeton Re- 
view” contains an article on this subject which con- 
cedes the duty of the Nation to aid in dissipating 
illiteracy in the Southern States, but objecting stren- 
uously to certain fundamental features in the Blair 
bill, and proposing one of a quite different pattern. 
This presents another and an important question. 
We are not able to discern any reason why the 
United States should give aid to Massachusetts and 
New York, for example, in their schools, unless it is 
politically necessary to buy support for the bill—a 
reason we should be loath to believe operative on the 
minds of Congressmen, as we are sure it would not 
be on the minds of the people. If the friends of this 
measure will so amend it in the House as to confine 
its provisions tothe States devastated by the war, and 
to the United States Territories, they will strip it of its 
most objectionable features. So amended, we should 
not fear to have it submitted to universal ballot in the 
Northern States. 





As we go to press we learn of a great strike 
ordered by the Knights of Labor on the Southwestern 
railroads west of the Missouri River, known as the 
Gould Southwest System. All transit is entirely 
suspended on six thousand miles of road, except of 
mail trains ; these are still ran by operatives of the 
company. No violence has as yet been offered to any 
property of the corporation, but as at least three- 
quarters of the employees belong to the organization, 
the strike has had the effect to put an end to all 
work on the roads ; and the two or three thousand 
m n who do not belong to the Knights of Labor are 
said by the papers to sympathize with them. Local 
sentiment, we judge, is also in their favor. This, 
however, is ordinarily the case in such strikes, since 
the storekeepers depend for their market on the 
working people and theirfamilies. The cause of the 
strike is not officially reported. Wejudge, however, 
that the relations between the employees and the 
officers in charge of this railroad system have been 
more or less strained ever since the strike of last 
year. The men feel that they have not been fairly 
treated, and that the railroads have not carried out 
in good faith the agreement then entered into under 
the counsel of those called in to arbitrate the 
difficulty. They have, however, acted under orders 
from the central authority of the organization, and 
its action is always secret, and the reasons for its 
action are not always made known to the public. 





This strike, following close after the brief horse-car 
strike in New York City, gives new emphasis to the 
demands which The Ohristian Union made some 
years ago, and which other journals are now begin- 
ning also to make: that the relations between a 
great corporation and its employees shall not be left 
to be determined merely by private contract; cer- 
tainly not in the case of those corporations which have 
received a franchise from the State, and on which 
the public is dependent for means of transit, as in 
the case of the railroad, or means of intercourse, as 
in the case of the telegraph. It should neither be in 
the power of a railroad corporation to provoke by 
unreasonable action a strike which paralyzes the 
industry of a city or even a whole section, nor, on 
the other hand, should it be in the power of the 
workingmen to initiate such a strike, certainly not 
until peaceable measures for adjusting the difficulty 
have been exhausted. As one indication of what is 
at least possible in this direction, we print the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions, which have been 
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brought by Mr. O’Donnell before the Railroad Com- 
missioners of this State, and which are likely at least 
to be made the basis of some proposal for definite 
legislation in this direction : 

‘* Whereas, the recent stoppages of travel on various street 
railroads in New York City and Brooklyn have greatly 
damaged the public by the interruption of travel over their 
respective lines ; and 

‘* Whereas, such interruptions of travel are becoming 
alarmingly frequent; and 

‘* Whereas, it appears that the primary causes of the sus 
pending of travel by the discontinuing of the running of 
their cars grows out of a disagreement between the officers 
and managers of such corporations and their employees as 
to the rate of wages ana hours of labor: therefore, 

‘* Resolved, that. this Board proceed at once to investigate 

the net earnings for the past ten years upon the cash capi 
tal actually expended in the construction and equipage of 
each street surface railroad in the State, in order to ascer- 
tain their financial ability, and, when so ascertained, to pre- 
pare and recommend to the Legislature a bill fixing the 
hours of labor generally for employees of street railroads, 
and the rate of wages to be paid, with provisions for regu 
lar employees having some share of the net earnings of such 
corporations after providing a reasonable profit (over and 
above their cost of operation, renewal, and maintenance) 
upon the cash capital actually expended in their construc- 
tion and equipment,”’ 
It is certainly within the right of the State to require 
any corporation which receives a franchise at its 
hands to skare its profits with its employees. This 
cannot remove all the difficulties—those growing, for 
example, out of unreasonable demands on the one 
side or unjust treatment on the other ; and it may be 
a question whether the profits of the corporation 
should be shared with the employees or with the 
public at large ; but these resolutions at least furnish 
a legitimate subject for a serious and thoughtful dis- 
cussion. And we think the public must be by this 
time pretty well satisfied that it needs for its own 
protection something better than laissez faire anda 
perpetual battle between labor and capital for the 
adjustment of wages, the amount of which is left 
to be determined by the ability, on the one hand, of 
the capitalists to exact unreasonable labor for inade- 
quate salary, or by the ability, on the other hand, 
of the employees to wrest such terms as they may 
choose to demand from the corporations by paralyz- 
ing traffic and threatening the companies with a 
consequent loss of their franchise. 

This conclusion is farther confirmed, if confirma- 
tion were needed, by the forthcoming report of 
Commissioner Peck, of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics of New York State, respecting the horse-car 
companies and their employees. Just now the sym- 
pathy of tha public is going very strongly with the 
workingman; and public officials feel keenly and 
reflect quickly changes in public sentiment. Some 
allowance must perhaps be made accordingly ; but 
the report certainly presents a strong case for the con- 
ductors, drivers, and brakemen. The various deposits 
which these men are compelled to make by way of 
security for the property intrusted to them, or in 
return for change with which they are furnished, 
aggregate nearly $130,000, or over $2,000 for each 
road in New York and Brooklyn. The interest on 
this deposit is not given to the depositors, but 
retained by the corperation. Appointments are said 
to be largely dependent on political influence, and 
often on the liquor saloons. The appointees are 
required to bind themselves to pay all damages to 
property in their custody, and to allow the officers 
of the company to assess the damages and deduct 
it from their earnings or their deposits, and to be 
the final judge in all cases of dispute. Dismissals 
are made without reason assigned, and Mr. Peck 
reports that the companies which have beeu exacting 
fourteen hours and upwards from their men have 
been paying from six to twenty five per cent. per 
annum individends. If these facts are substantiated, 
they make it pretty clear that the relations between 
a corporation and its employees should be regulated 
by law, not leit to be adjusted by private contract. 
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We have for some years advocated the incorpora- 
tion of the telegraph with the Post-Office Department. 
We therefore welcome as a recruit so eminent a 
financier as Mr. Cyrus W. Field, who in the last 
‘*North American Review” not only advocates the 
policy, but outlines a plan for carrying it into execu- 
tion. He proposes that the Government “should pur- 
chase, in the interest of the people, all the telegraph 
lines in the country ;” to determine the price, he sug- 
gests a board of arbitration, one appointed by the 
Government, one by the telegraph company,a third by 
the two, these three to fix a fair price fer the prop- 
erty, rating those lines at par which have paid five 
per cent., those at eighty which have paid four per 
cent., and so on. The money, he says, can be secured 
by three per cent. bonds; the incorporation of du- 
plicated offices, and in many places the combination 
of the post-office and telegraph office, wou’d make a 
great increase in economy and a great reduction in 
expenses. Thus the United States would obtain 
‘complete control over the telegraph systems of the 
country,” without any cost to the people, and to their 
great advantage. 





We have italicized one sentence in Mr. Field's pro- 
posal, because it appears to us to suggest a serious 
objection to his method. It would undoubtedly be 
in the interest of the telegraph companies to have all 
their property taken off their hands at such a valua- 
tion ; but it is not so clear that it would be for the 
interest of the people to pay the price proposed. It 
is not clear that it is for the advantage of the public 
that the Government should have ‘‘ complete control 
over the telegraph systems of the country.” It may 
be so; but this must not be assumed, it must be 
proved. It would clearly be a serious disadvantage 
to the Western Union to have the United States own- 
ing and operating for the public a rival line, but it is 
not so clear that it would be any disadvantage to the 
public to have the Western Union owniog and oper- 
ating aline in competition with the Government. If 
apy private corporation likes to enter into competi 
tion with the United States Government, by all 
means let it do so. Nor is it clear that it is for the 
advantage of the United States to buy two compet- 
ing lines, and so pay a double price for two pieces 
of machinery, when it can only use one of them. If 
apy purchase of telegraph properties is to be made 
in the interest of the people, let the Government as- 
certain what it will cost to construct a complete tele- 
graph system; if it can buy the system or systems 
already existing for that amount, by all means do 
so; if not, why shall it not build its own lines, and 
leave the present proprietors in undisturbed posses- 
sion of their five per cent. or four per cent.? We 
shall be very glad if Mr. Field, ‘‘in the interest of 
the people,” will give our readers an answer to this 
question. It is a very natural one, and a great many 
people will be glad of an answer to it. 





The Chinese Government has presented a claim 
upon our Government for indemnity for the losses 
suffered by her citizens in the recent anti-Chinese 
outrages on the Pacific Coast. The President ina 
special message lays the matter before Congress, He 
takes the ground that is the right of the community 
to exclude ‘‘the influx of elements hostile to its 
internal peace and security ”—i. ¢., to wall oat the 
Ohinese—and intimates his readiness to co-operate 
with Congress in further measures of exclusion: but 
he condemns in very vigorous terms the lawless out- 
rages on inoffensive Chinese already here ; asserts what 
has been already reported in our columns, that “‘ none 
of the aggressors, happily for the national good fame, 
appear by the reports to have been citizens of the 
United States ;” expresses in the strongest terms his 
abhorrence of the mob and the subsequent miscar- 
Tiage and mockery of justice; declares that the 
United States cannot be required by the Chinese 
Government to indemnify it for the injuries inflicted 
on the hapless sufferers ; but recommends Congress, 
‘*in its high discretion,” to make some provision for 
indemnifying the injured, not as a right, but out of 
‘*pure generosity.” Whether in such a case the 
injured parties have a right to call on the Nation for 
an indemnity, or whether they are to seek such 
remedy as citizens of the United States would have in 
similar suits at Jaw against the local community—city 
or State—for the failure to afford adequate protec- 
tion, is a question involving both international and 
Federal law, which we shall not pretend to determine. 
The case differs from the claims presented by our 
merchantmen against Great Britain in the ‘‘Alabama” 
cases, because they were not residents of Great 
Britain, and would have had no ground ef action 





against any English municipality for its neglect. But 
it is very certain that the plundered Chinamen ought 
not to be left by the American people to bring indi- 
vidual suits against the cities which allowed mobs to 
drive them from their homes, and that Congress 
ought to assume a responsibility in the premises, 
whether that responsibility is recognized by interna- 
tional law or not. 





The United States Senate has passed without a 
division a bill appropriating $250,000 to build a na- 
tional monument to General Grant in Washington. 
No one will grudge the money, though not a few will 
agree with one Senator who objected that no fitting 
monument had ever been erected to Abraham Lin- 
colp, and some will perhaps agree with us in think- 
ing that a library, a museum, or some other useful 
institution would be a more fitting monument than a 
mere block of stone. Why not combine the testimo- 
nials of the Nation’s gratitude to the defenders of the 
Nation in some one useful institution, in which 
should be simple tablets to all the great heroes of the 
war, Grant, McClellan, Hancock, and to its great 
civilians, Lincoln, Seward, Chase, Sumner, etc.? Each 
State would surely be glad to erect in such a place a 
tablet to the memory of its own honored representa- 
tives, while some fitting memorial might commemo- 
rate the honored but unknown dead. One room 
might preserve the battle flags, and anothcr kindred 
mementos of the war; another might be devoted to 
war literature, and even to official records and re- 
ports. The egregious mismanagement of the Grant 
Committee in New York City, who decided that the 
national monument should be built in New York 
City, and that the rest of the country might build 
it, doubtless contributed to expedite the resolution 
of appropriation in the Senate. 





If there is any department of the Government from 
which, above all others, partisan politics should be 
excluded, it is the educational department. The 
corrupting influence of partisanship is more hateful 
in the school even than upon the bench. For this 
reason we are unable to approve Governor Hill’s rec- 
ommendation that the Regents of the University of 
this State be legislated out of existence and their 
duties given to the Superintendent of Instruction. 
For the same reason we enter the protest of all high- 
minded and honorable men, of every party affiliation, 
against the endeavor of a busy faction, we regret to 
say within the Republican ranks, to give this office 
to some politician who is ignorant of educational 
methods, but who demands a reward for partisan 
services. We always hesitate to recommend any 
individual for public office; we do not mean that 
our columns shall be used for either personal or party 
advantage ; but if it is true, as we judge from trust- 
worthy information, that those most interested in 
the educational progress of the State have united in 
giving their support to Dr. Milne, President of the 
State Normal School at Geneseo, they have chosen 
wisely. Natural ability, acquired knowledge, per- 
sonal character, sound judgment, practical experi- 
ence, and liberal culture combine to make him well 
worthy to be the representative and the leader of the 
school system of the Empire State. Certainly, be- 
tween such aman and a party politician, whose claim 
on the office is party service, no legislator who has 
the interests of the schools at heart, no wise Repub- 
lican who has even the interest of his party at heart, 
ought to hesitate. 





The continued supremacy of Mr. Gladstone as a 
personal force in English politics receives a fresh and 
strikiog illustration in the attitude of suspense 
assumed by all parties pending the disclosure of his 
planus for the permanent pacification cf Ireland. The 
fact that his recent course has cost him the support 
of so many Dakes that a Duchess cannvt be found to 
fill the office of Mistress of the Robes under the pres- 
ent Government, that Lord Hartington and other 
eminent Liberals are standing aloof from him, and 
that Radicals like Mr. Chamberlain have so far 
declined to commit themselves to Home Rale, 
does not apparently weaken the strength of the 
statesman who has kept himself in the forefront 
of constitutional progress in England for well-nigh 
half a century. The Tories have done their best to 
make capital out of Lord Hartington’s temporary 
secession, but very unsuccessfully. He declines to 
commit himself to Conservatism, and no one need 
be surprised if within the next two months most of 
the lukewarm Liberals are back again beside their 
old leader. Every attempt to make a dissenting sec- 
tion in the party has failed. Mr. Gladstone mean- 





while, keeping his own counsel, is hard at work upon 
the Irish measure, which will be introduced at the 
close of this month if other Government business 
shall have been gotten out of the way. A very sig- 
nificant vote was taken in the House of Commons 
last week when Mr. Labouchere’s motion for the 
abolition of the hereditary peerage was rejected by 
the small majority of thirty-six in a House of nearly 
four hundred members. Nothing indicates more 
clearly the rapid advance of the English democracy 
than such a vote as this. 





The mails bring to us tolerably full reports of 
M. de Lesseps’s visit of inspection of the Panama 
Canal. He is reported to be sanguine of final suc- 
cess, though the facts which the American corre- 
spondents give to the public do not furnish much 
basis for his hopes. According to the ‘‘ Herald” 
correspondent, $100,000,000 have already been spent, 
and not more than one-tenth of the work is com- 
pleted. The promise to have the canal ready for use 
in 1889 is apparently entirely hopeless of fulfi]lment. 
The official report of the French engineer-in-chief 
has not been made public, though favorable conclu- 
sions are evidently expected by M. de Leaseps, on 
which he relies for receiving governmental approval 
of his lottery scheme to raise the rest of the funds 
necessary for his work. This scheme involves the 
issuance of bonds in small amounts bearing five per 
cent. interest, of which in every few thousands or so 
there is one which draws a prize. We are afraid 
there is some ground to fear that only the lucky men 
who draw these prizes will ever get anything from 
their bonds. 


A singular combination of modern busivess meth- 
ods with venerable traditions has just been made in 
India under the auspices of the English Government. 
The annual pilgrimage to Mecca is not only prolific 
of cholera epidemics, but affords a rich harvest to 
the purveyors and dealers in the necessities of life 
upon whom the pilgrims are obliged to depend. In 
other worda, these religiously inclined Mussulmans 
are annually fleeced in the most outrageous fashion. 
The English Government cannot undertake to destroy 
the trade of these cormorants, but it can make the 
voyage of the pilgrims across the Arabian Sea and up 
the Red Sea more erdurable. The horrors of that 
voyage are said to be indescribable. The unfortu- 
nate travelers are packed like herrings in unsea- 
wortby boats, underfed, and often wrecked on the 
passage. In order to remedy this state of affairs, the 
British Indian Government has contracted with Cook 
& Co. to carry these pilgrims in steamers to Jeddah, 
give them proper food, and return them in safety. 
Of courze pot even the energy of Cook «& Co. can 
secure for these pilgrims the privileges of a ‘‘ per- 
sonally conducted ” expedition, but they ha-e formed 
a kind of Mussulman annex to whose care the pilgrims 
are committed when they are once on Arabian soil. 
The whole arrangement has a very ludicrous side, 
which ought to furnish the best material for Mark 
Twain or Mr. Stockton, but the benefits of the sys- 
tem to the unhappy Massulman pilgrims are obvious. 








The German historian Von Sybel has become iden- 
tified with the education of women in Germany 
through two addresses recently published in the 
‘*Randschau.” One of these addresses was delivered 
as an inaugural at the opening of the Victoria 
Lyceum, which the ‘‘ Nation” describes as a kind of 
Berlin annex. The establishment of this institution 
is due to the energy and faith of a Miss Archer, who 
died in 1882. A woman of great energy and intense 
desire for knowledge, she went to Germany and 
fitted herself to become a teacher. The further she 
progressed, the more keenly she felt the defects of 
her own education, and she found the same feeling 
among her pupils. Having neither means nor influ- 
ence to establish a school, she devised a lecture insti- 
tute, which began its work in 1869, with seventy 
students and four courses of lectures. There was a 
great deal of interest in this Lyceum, but, as has 
happened with the higher institutions of learning for 
women in this country, it was soon found that the 
pupils were not properly prepared by previous train- 
ing. Accordingly, introductory classes for the study 
of mathematics, Greek, and Latin were provided, 
private and Government aid secured, and two years 
ago the Lyceum had 900 students, twenty-seven lect- 
ure courses, and a large number of classes for intro- 
ductory and drill work. This year the number of 
students has incseased to 1,200, and other German 
cities are organizing institutions of the same charac- 
ter. These facts record a great change in German 
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opinion on the subject of education for women, and 
are another illustration of the rapidity with which 
the old restrictions are passing away, even among 
the most conservative vations. 





The success of the German opera in New York 
City during the past season deserves special notice, 
as it did a year ago, because it indicates the growing 
taste of the public for the highest form of musical 
and dramatic entertainment, and continues and 
enforces the demonstration afforded last year that 
the purest and best diama can be made fairly remu- 
nerative. We do not think there was a single opera 
given which was fairly open to criticism on the 
ground either of immoral tendencies or what we may 
call dramatic demagoguery. The solidity of the 
work which Dr. Damrosch and those associated with 
him did last year is attested by its continuance under 
other leadership and with still greater improvement 
this year. It is hardly too much to say that the 
Metropolitan Opera has proved that a pure musical 
drama will be sustained, at least in the great cities. 


A good deal has been said, and will be said here- 
after, about the results of the sale of the Morgan 
collection of pictures in this city last week as indica- 
tive of the spread of interest in art and the growth 
of taste for the best things. Doubtless some such 
feeling lies at the bottom of the great expenditures 
made for the works of art in this country; but 
the results of the Morgan sale can easily be exagger- 
ated in this direction. It is pleasant to record the 
fact that people are willing to pay large sums of 
money for works of art; it would be still pleas- 
anter, because more significant of a growing art 
taste, if it could be added that these sums of money 
were expended upon pictures that indicated a genu- 
ine power of discrimination among purchasers. There 
were some very good pictures in the Morgan collection, 
and there were alsoa great many examples of the 
inferior work of superior men. Unfortunately, asa 
rule, the best pictures did not bring the highest 
prices. Corot’s noble landscape, full of that poetic 
light which comes only from his brush, did not bring 
a fourth of the sum paid for Jules Breton’s ‘‘ Oom- 
municants ’—a picture which sold at a higher price 
than Millet’s ‘‘ Angelus” or Rembrandt's ‘‘ Gilder” 
brought at recent sales. In a word, the best pict- 
ures did not bring the highest prices at the Morgan 
sale, and that is the discouraging fact which ought 
hot to be overlooked in any estimate of the influence 
of such a sale upon art in general. 








Secretary Whitney bas written a letter satisfactorily 
explaining his action in the Broadway Rai'road mat- 
ter. Texas celebrated last week the fiftieth anni- 
versary of her declaration of independence.——The 
London Socialist leaders accused of inciting the 
recent rioting have beea held to trial. ——The Pension 
bill passed the House last Thursday by a vote of 241 
to 1.——A motion to expel the French Princes was 
lost in the Chamber of Deputies by a vote of 176 to 
845.——Senator John F. Miller, of California, died in 
Washington on Monday of this week.——The House 
Committee on Commerce is to report favorably the 
Reagan Inter State Commerce bil!.——Holland, the 
Texan who shot Tom Davis in New York when the 
latter was attempting to swindle him—or, strictly 
speaking, when they were trying to swindle each 
other—has been acquitted.——The Connecticut 
Legislature has declined to consider bills prohibit- 
ing members from accepting free passes.——The 
New York Aldermen have hastily, and without 
debate, granted several valuable city railroad fran- 
chises gratis.——-The New York Steam Heating 
Company has been having trouble with its employees, 
and on Sunday demanded the protection of the police 
in getting supplies of coal.—In the Broadway 
Railroad investigation Lawyer Oharles P. Miller gave 
testimony as to admissions to him by various persons 
implicated. ——Senator Wilson‘s bill to double postage 
on fourth-class matter meets with much opposition. 
——Senator Dawes’s bill for allotting lands to Indians 
in severalty has passed the Senate.——The Reading 
Railroad is to be reorganized under Mr. Gowen's 
coutrol._—— Brigadier-General A. H. Terry has been 
nominated to fill the vacancy created by the death of 
General Hancock. 


TWO MISTAKES. 


HE President is certainly mistaken in claiming 
that papers on file in the Departments at Washing- 
ton are or can be private papers, belonging to himself, 
which he would have a right to take off the files and 
destroy. The heads of the Departments are not his 











private secretaries, tiey are secretaries of the Govern- 
nert ; their offices are not provided at public expense 
for the purpose of storing the President's private 
papers, nor are the clerks paid to keep the President’s 
private papers in order for his personal convenience. 

The offices are public offices ; the officials are public 
officials; the papers sre public papers; and the 
public have a right, and an exclusive right, to them. 
The President would himself have no right to them 
except that he is a public servant, and needs them 
that he may serve the public. If there could be any 
doubt on this subject, it is wholly removed by the 
United States statute which expressly makes it a 
penal « ffense to remove papers that are on file in the 
Departments for the purpose of de-troying them. 
This statute makes no exception in favor of the Presi 

dent, nor does it confer any discretion on the Presi- 
dent to determine what are public and what are 
private papers. The President was under no obliga 

tion to put on file letters of complaint against officials. 
But when he did so, he made them publ c property, 
and he cannot reclaim them, nor forbid the public 
access to them by its properly constituted authorities. 
The best thirg the President can now do is to file in 
each case a statement of the facts on which he acted 
in removals, whether those facts lay in his own per- 
sonal knowledge, in verbal information, or in cor 
respondence ; and then throw open the papers to the 
entire public, including the Senate, but not excluding 
the public press. He has taken an untenable position, 
and the sooner he retreats from it the better for all 
concerned. 

It does not help the watter much that the Senate 
has also made a mistake. The Oonstitution vests 
all executive fauctions in the President, with certain 
carefully defined qualifications and limitations. The 
right to remove, with or without cause, isnot limited. 
The Senate is not authorized to give any advice as to 
removals, nor is its consent required. Therefore its 
consent is not necessary, and its advice would be an 
impertinence. What it has no right to do directly it 
has no right to do indirectly, by refusing to confirma 
competent officer because it sus;ects that the reasons 
for the removal <f his predecessor were inadequate. 
In those city governments in which the mayor’s right 
to remove Officials has been hedged about by various 
restrictions the result has been only to increase 
corruption by dividing responsibility. Experience 
has thus confirmed the wisdom of the framers of tke 
Constitution, who left the right of removal absolute 
and unrestricted in the President. But two wrongs 
do no. make a right; and it isa mistake for the 
Pre:ident to resist Senatorial usurpation by interpos- 
ing Piesidential vsurpation. 


CONGRATULATIONS. 
E give on another page an account of last 

V V week’s horse-car strike in New York City, 
and its happy termination. Oongratulations apyear 
to us to be in order. 

We congratulate the city on having an admirably 
organized police force. It behaved with a combined 
coolness, courage, and patience worthy of all praise. 
The extent of this city is realized by few ; the pro- 
portion of its criminals to its police is realized by a 
still smaller number ; and whenever a bold ruffian or 
robber perpetrates some crime and escapes, the news- 
papers call out with a sneer, Where are the police? 
They answered this question last Thursday, and 
answered it well. A little indecision would have 
given the city over to a mob; a little impatient 
aggressiveness would have added very ugly passions 
to what was mere reckless lawlessness. No American 
can read the story of last Thursday and compare it 
with the record of the recent mob in London without 
some honorable pride that he is an American, and 
without feeling that his government is the stronger 
of the two. We congratulate the police. 

And we congratulate the strikers. So far as wecan 
learn, the mob of Thursday was not their work, as it 
certainly was not in their realinterest. Itis, indeed, 
impossible to defend the abstract justice of a strike 
in one corporation by men all of whose demands have 
been acceded to, because similar demands are refused 
to other men by another and entirely independent 


corporation. It is impossible to congratulate the 


community on possessing an industrial system which 
makes possible such wars between capitalists and 
laborers. But so loug as war is inevitable, we may 
congratulate ourselves that it is fought in accord- 
ance with the laws of war. That 15,000 men should 
be able to act together under their leaders, that they 





should do so smarting under a ense of injustice and 





aggravated by an apprehension of the result, that 
they should be idle for three-quarters of a day with 
out drunkenness, brawls, or disorder, that they 
should hold themselves in readiness for the iasue in a 
patient waiting which proved to be no loss, that they 
should study to inflict the least possible loss and in- 
convenience to their employers by providing for feed- 
ing and watering the horses that the innocent animals 
might not suffer, and that they should take up as 
one man the work they had laid down as soon as the 
word came from headquarters—all this indicates that 
the recent labor agitations have not been without 
good fruit, and that the workingmen have grown in 
those manly qualities which both promise a future 
elevation and are themselves worth more than any 
outward advantagrs which elevation can bring. We 
congratulate the strikers. 

We congratulate the people of the city. The per- 
sonal inconvenience and the actual pecuniary loss 
involved in such a paralysis of the carrying trade of 
a great city like New York are simply incalculable. 
It is not strange if persons so inconvenienced are 
sometimes unreasonable and ill-natured. But the 
people of this city were neither unreasonable nor 
ill-natured. They joked one another on the advan- 
tages of pedestrianiem, and trudged to business 
none the worse for one day’s brisk walk on a cool, 
frosty day. The public sympathy was with the 
men ; the public indignation against the one cor- 
poration which had brought the inconvenience on 
the public was very considerable. The threat to 
proceed to legal measures to deprive it of its fran- 
chise was not an idle one, and would have been 
supported by the public. But the indignation did not 
seriously ruffle the imperturbable good nature of the 
great public, wnich growled just enough to suggest 
that it had teeth and could use them if need be. We 
congratulate the public on its exemplary patience. 

We congratulate the legislators and public officials. 
A resolution was promptly introduced into the State 
Senate directing the Attorney General to immediately 
commence proceedings to annul the charter of all 
surface railroads that failed to fulfill the provisions 
of their charter. The resolution was laid over be- 
cause the Railway Commission had anticipated the 
Legislature by directing the Attorney-General to 
commence proceedings against the obnoxious Dry 
Dock Railroad. The prompt intervention and media- 
tion of Commissioner O'Donnell, who did so much to 
save the city from the inconveniences of the threat- 
ened elevated railroad strike, brought the actual sur- 
face railroad strike to an early conclusion; and bis 
offices were accepted in arbitration of all unsettled 
questions between the men and the Brooklyn rail- 
roads. We congratulate the State on having some 
very wide-awake and efficient officials, whose energy 
has saved the city of New York many thousands of 
dollars in time and property. 

The only persons we are not able to congratulate 
are those few employers—fortunately but few among 
all the city railroad corporations on the two sides of 
the river—who would not yield to justice what they 
were compelled to yield to force, and so precipitated 
& war upon the community which the simple expe- 
dient of common equity would have wholly prevented. 
On reflection, we do congratulate ever these. Men 
who are receiving ten, fifteen, and even twenty per 
cent. dividends on their stock, and yet are not willing 
to pay a fair day’s wages fora fair day’s work, are 
to be congratulated on living in a community in 
which injustice is in so hopeless a minority that it 
cannot resist public sentiment for mere than ten 
hours at the utmost. 

Congratulations all round are the order of the day. 








A FREE LIBRARY FOR NEW YORK. ! 


HE long-smoldering feeling that New York 

should have a public library system has 
broken out actively in three directions, and it would 
seem that together these influences should wipe 
out the old disgrace that the metropolis was behind 
so many hundreds of towns and villages in provid- 
ing its citizens with reading as the necessary com- 
plement of the public schools. 

The New York Library Club, numbering sixty to 
seventy library officers and others interested, was 
organized last June at the Columbia College Library, 
where it holds all its meetings. Its object 1s ‘* by con- 
sultation and co-operation to increase the usefulness 
and promote the interests of the libraries of New 
York and vicinity.” The diseussion of the need of 
a public library in New York was at once assigned 
for the November and January meetings, 
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Meantime, President Sanger, of the Board of 
Aldermen, introduced a resolution, which was unan- 
imously voted, that the Legislature be asked to 
authorize the establishment of a free public library 
on the most liberal basis; a hundred prominent 
names were secured as incorporators; bills were 
drawn and introduced in the Assembly and the 
Senate asking an initial appropriation of $750,000 
for a great central library building on the present site 
of the reservoir on Fifth Avenue between Fortieth 
and Forty-second Streets. 

The third interest is the New York Free Circulat- 
ing Library, with headquarters in Bond Street. This 
has no connection with the city, but is a private 
society of philanthropic ladies and gentlemen who 
seven years ago started in a very small way a library 
to furnish absolutely free reading to all New Yorkers 
who came for it. From its small beginnings it has 
steadily grown, and has done perhaps the most 
effective work with the means at its disposal of any 
library in the country. A year ago, with less than 
10,000 volumes, it had reached a circulation of 90,000, 
and the average character of the books read was re- 
markably high. Some though‘ that this great circula- 
tion was because it was the one free library for the 
great city. Mr. Oswald Ottendorfer, of the ‘‘ Staats- 
Zeitung,” seeing the great good accomplished, 
built a second library, and equipped it with 10,000 
volumes, and gave building and books as the Otten- 
dorfer Branch of the BondStreet Library. This was 
situated, not in a different part of the city, but 
within a dozen blocks of the first building. Without 
advertising, or any effort except to open the doors, 
in eleven months this branch circulated over 100,000 
volumes, and, so far from diminishing the Bond 
Street circulation, that also grew to exceed 100,000 
volumes ; thus proving, what had before been theory, 
that a well-selected, well-managed branch of 10,000 
volumes would circulate upward of 100,000 volumes 
per year in almost any part of New York. These 
two libraries together, with only one-tenth of the 
books of the great New York Mercantile Library, 
situated in the same section, circulated nearly fifty 
per cent. more volumes, or fifteen times as many in 
proportion to their size. This remarkable record 
made the trustees feel that the time had come when 
the city should supplement their personal efforts 
and gifts by at least helping to bear the very moderate 
expenses of their great work. They announced that 
wealthy gentlemen had already offered to locate two 
more library buildings and fill them with books as 
soon as the trustees would guarantee to pay the run- 
ning expenses, of only five to seven thousand dollars 
each per year. 

There seems to be general unanimity among intel- 
ligent citizens as to the need, and, in the end, real 
economy, of providivg a public library system for 
the metropolis. Mr. Sanger’s plan contemplates a 
magnificent building on Fifth Avenue, which, hesays, 
shall be a monument to the homage paid by the citi- 
zens of New York toself-culture. His motives and 
desire to benefit the city are unquestioned, but he 
seems to have got no further than the building, and 
. to have given no attention to the books or the read- 
ing. In interviews in most of the leading papers 
and before the Senate Committee ou Cities at Albany, 
Melville Dewey, Chief Librarian of Columbia College, 
has urged that the want of the city is books, not 
buildings, and that the experience of the Bond 
Street Library has proved the truth of the theory, 
held by most library experts, that to do the greatest 
good to the largest number it is essential that the 
books be distributed in branches at convenient cen- 
ters throughout the city. He points out that the 
interest alone of the sum necessary to build and 
equip the proposed great central library would per- 
petually carry on at least ten branches which would 
circulate from one to two million volumes per year, 
and do practically five times as much good as the 
more costly single library. He urges that as the 
greatest usefulness is thus happily combined with 
greater economy, whatever appropriation can be 
secured from the city should be used to place 
the best reading within easy walking distances of 
the homes of the largest possible number of citi- 
zens. “ais is the view taken by the officers of 
the Bond Street and Ottendorfer libraries, as the 
result of their practical study of the question, and 
it is to be hoped that the present popular interest 
in the movement will result in doing for the rest 
of the city what has been done so well for one 
section by the ladies and gentlemen who have given 
their time and private means to the New York Free 
Library. , 











PROSPECTS OF THE HIGH LICENSE BILL. 


\OR the first time in the history of the Assembly 
of the State of New York, a committee has been 
appointed to deal with excise and no other question. 
It consists of eleven members, a majority of whom 
are Republican and country members. Its chair- 
man and vice-chairman are H. C. Howe, of Oswego, 
and John J. Platt, of Poughkeepsie, both able and 
intelligent men. They have before them six meas- 
ures, of which the principal are— 

1, The High License bill of the Church Temperance 
Society. 

2. The Sunday Labor bill of the liquor dealers. 

3. The Constitutional Amendment of the Prohibi- 
tionists. 

By request of the committee, the representatives of 
these measures had a fu!l hearing in the Assembly 
Chamber on February 25th and March 3d. On each 
occasion the Chamber was crowded with interested 
listeners, and at the last hearing the remarks of one 
of the prohibition speakers were applauded to the 
echo by the liquor dealers. The Assembly is Republi 
can, and itis probable that it will submit the con. 
stitutional amendment to the vote of the people, and 
thus settle the question of how large or small is the 
number of votes in its favor. Meanwhile it now 
seems probable that the committee will report in 
favor of the High License bill, and give an opportu- 
nity for testing its efficacy in large cities. 








PULPIT DON’TS. 


BD Sat preach more than thirty minutes. 

Don’t think to be immortal by being cternal. 
Don’t try to be eloquent ; only try to be simple. 
Don’t preach your own doubts or the doubts of 

others. Your people have doubts enough of their 
own, and can always pick up more. 

Don’t raise the devil in the pulpit unless you are 
very sure you can lay him. 

Don’t preach science; not even the science of 
theology. Your pulpit is not a lecture platform, nor 
your church a class-room. 

Don’t try to be funny in the pulpit. Never saya 
funny thing on purpose. Humor that says itself will 
do no harm. 

Don’t try to be some one else. There is only one 
person worth imitating ; and the way to imitate Him 
is by living in him. 

Don’t substitute gush for good sense, rhapsody for 
reason, and asseveration for argument. The Ameri- 
cans are a strong people, and they need a meat diet. 

Don’t mistake noise in a sermon for eloquence, or 
noise in a prayer for devotion. 

Don’t use the long prayer to tell your congregation 
the news of the week, or the Lord the latest discover- 
ies in theology. 

Don’t gesture with malice aforethought. 

Don’t try to save the truth ; the truth can take 
care of itself : save men. 

Don’t turn your pulpit into a stump. 
to help your party, find a stump outside. 

Don’t ask the center pews what you may preach ; 
ask the New Testament. 

Don’t try t» be prudent; only try to be brave. 
Even Paul begged his friends to pray for him that he 
might speak boldly as he ought to speak. 

Don’t imagine that you are the Board of Deacons, 
the Board of Trustees, the Church Meeting, and the 
Society ; you are only the Pastor. 

Don’t forget that it always takes two to perpetuate 
a scandal ; one to listen as well as one to speak. 

Don’t forget that it always takes two to makea 
quarrel ; and— 

Don’t be one of the two. 


If you want 








A CORNER-STONE. 


UR Roman Oatholic brethren—that is, the 
hierarchy—have a clear, definite, and well- 
established conviction respecting the relations of the 
State and the Church to public education. They 
hold that teaching is in no sense a State, but purely 
a Church, function. They maintain that if the State 
undertakes to teach, it either makes sectarian schools 
or irreligious and godless schocls ; they insist that 
the most the State can do for education is to raise 
money by public discussion ani hand it over to the 
Church or churches wherewith to do the work of 
teaching. The Protestants, on the other hand, have 
neither clear and definite, nor decided and concur. 
rent, convictions on this subject ; some hold one view, 
some another, and a great many simply hold no view 





at all. Last week a few gentlemen met together in 











a purely informal way in this city to see if it would 
be possible to agree upon any general principles 
touching this matter, upon which all Protestants at 
least, and possibly all citizens, might be enabled-to 
utite. The result was a unanimous agreement upon 
the following simple propositions, as affording a suit- 
able basis for a wider'and more public agitation of 
the whole matter in the interest of a broader and 
better education : 

1. The permanence of the State is conditioned by 
its morality. 

2. The only guarantee of morality is religion. 

8. Self preservation is the State’s first law. 

4. Therefore it is competent to and incumbent 
upon the State to see that provision is made for pop- 
ular religious instruction. 

A committee was appointed, of which the Rey. ©. 
H. Parkhurst, D.D., is chairman, to present these 
propositions to the public, which they will do in the 
form of a circular letter to be sent out for that pur- 
pose. Though these propositions are simple, they are 
fundamental. We see nothing in them to which 
Roman Catholics, Protestants, and Christians might 
not agree. The only dissentients would be secular- 
ists and agnostics. At allevents, we are glad to nail 
them up here, as Luther did his thesis, for public dis- 
cussion. If they shall receive substantially unanimous 
public approval, it will then be in order to follow 
them with a discussion of the question, How popular 
religious instruction should be provided? The com- 
mittee have laid a corner-stone on which we hope to 
see some building in the near future. 








DWIGHT L. MOODY. 


[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. |] 


NORTHFIELD, Mass. 
R. DWIGHT L. MOODY has done a work here 
in his native village which might have made 
the reputation of any man who was as desirous to win 
fame as Mr. Moody is to avoid it. Without means him- 
self, certainly without any independent fortune, he has 
established two schools here, with an aggregate property 
worth not far from half a million of dollars, and which 
before next Fall will probably have an aggregate of at 
least four, and perbaps five, hundred pupils. The prop. 
erty is free from debt of.any kind ; the schools, without 
advertising, always have more applicants than they ean 
accommodate ; and apparently the only limit to the 
number of pupils is the size of the bulldings provided 
for them. In teachers they are admirably cquippeil ; 
in living convenfentes they are adequate; they still 
lack something of complete endowment in apparatus. 
What school or college does not ? 

Northfield is a characteristic New England village, 
with one long, broad avenue shaded by magnificent 
elms—though now, of course, they are but skeletons, 
and one must clothe them with leaves by his imagination. 
On either side of this broad avenue, which is perhaps a 
mile in extent, are those typical white houses—large, 
roomy, hospitable, thrifty—not seen outside of New 
England or its colonies, There are two Congregational 
meeting-houses, onc Unitarian, the other Orthodox, be- 
tween which the theological strife has been bitter in the 
past ; and the rift apparently still remains in the com- 
munity, Here Mr. Moody, Mr. Gecrge F. Pentecost, and 
Mr. Sankey have their summer homes ; here the former 
of them was born in a farmhouse where his aged 
mother still lives. I called on her yesterday. She {s 
eighty-one, with frosted hair, but vigorous in her old 
age, doing all her own housework, and living as 
humbly and quietly as if her son were not the most 
conspicuous religious teacher of our time. One un- 
married son lives with her. We called a little after 
tea, and she apologized for not having all the morn- 
ing work out of the way. She was not, she said, 
as spry a8 she used to be, I told her that if ever I 
reached her age I did not expect to be doing any work ; 
to which she made answer that when she gave up work 
it would be, ahe thought, to lie down and die. As I 
felt the impression of her undying energy, which made 
her soul as young now as it was at eighteen, I thought 
I could detect one source of the power of her son. ‘‘I 
always thought,” she sald, speaking of him, “that if 
Dwight turned out well he would make somebody ; and 
if he didn’t,” she added, with a laugh, ‘‘ he would make 
somebody else.” The family were Unitarians; but in 
the days when the Unitarians took Channing as their 
theological leader, and the Orthodox read devoutly 
Emmons’s sermons, both Unitarilanism and Orthodoxy 
meant something. other than these words mean to-day. 
‘* Unitarlanism has changed,” said the old lady. ‘‘ The 
last time I was at the Unitarian meeting, the minister paid 
he could be as good a man as Jesus Christ if he were 
only a mind to; and I have never been inside the 
meeting-house since.” All the Moodys are now, I believe, 
Orthodox, but whether that is because Unitarianism‘has 
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left them or they have left Unitarianism, I am not alto. 
gether sure. Probably they have left each other. The 
family were very poor ; the father died leaving a large 
family of small children ; there was a mortgage on the 
homestead ; the remorseless creditor, three months after 
the father died, and while the mother was in bed with a 
babe added to the already large family, threatened to 
turn her out of her home if she did not give him a quit- 
claim deed. But she did not; friends came to her 
rescue; she fought for her home and her children a 
brave battle, and won ; she lives in the old homestead 
and in the old simple way still ; and the four hundred 
acres which the tight fisted creditor once owned have 
been bought by the poor widow’s son for the Mount 
Hermon School. A skillful dramatist could make a 
story to stir men’s hearts out of this brave mother’s battle 
and her victory. But Iam nota skillful dramatist. I 
am only a writer of plain annals. 

Not far from the old homestead is Mr. Moody’s sum- 
mer home; perhaps I should omit that word summer, 
for I believe he has no other. It is a thrifty-looking 
farmhouse, under great elms, and perhaps a mile from 
the heart of the village, if village which has only one 
long artery can be said to have a heart. The family ate 
all away except two sons; one of the teachers in the 
Northfield Seminary serves as housekeeper. We called 
and sat a while in Mr. Moody’s intellectual workshop. 
It is a large room on the ground floor, and is well lined 
with book-cases. I always study the books in a house 
when I have a chance to gratify this innocent curiosity, 
for if you will tell me what books a household chooses 
for its compantons I will tell you something of the 
character of the household. The library was of con- 
siderable size, but not of broad literary range. It was 
almost exclusively religious; though some English 
classical literature was on the shelves. If there was a 
novel there, I did not see it ; nor did I notice any work, 
popular or otherwise, on science. There was not much. 
if any, didactic theology ; there was a large variety of 
commentaries on the Scriptures, and of books which are 
not commentaries but are expositions and interpretations 
of the Scriptures, including a large assortment of ex 
pository sermons. Everything was based on the English 
Bible. What interested me most was a collection of Mr 
Moody’s own sermons. These were in envelopes, «ach 
envelope bearing the title and text of the sermon, and in 
some instances a record of the places where {t had been 
preached. Within the envelope, in lleu of a carefully 
written discourse, were sheets of note-paper, with 
memoranda written in Mr. Moody’s bold, strong hand— 
memoranda which were doubtless full of meaning tp 
him, but which could hardly suggest even a train of 
thought to any one not familiar with his methods. I 
wished I might have had the right to copy one of these 
characteristic ‘‘ skeletons,” and give it to the readers of 
The Christian Union, to show them how one great 


"preacher prepares the outline of his sermons. It was 


evident, from the different sizes of paper and color of the 
inke, that some of these sermons had been added to 
from time to time; but, like an ancient English house, 
not from one architect’s plan, but in sections as need 
suggested. 

According to all accounts, Mr. Moody is a great 
favorite in Northfield. He has had to meet the odiwm 
theologicum, and has to meet it st{ll ; but he has for the 
most part lived it down. His isa great hearted, gener- 
ous-souled, sympathetic nature ; he is jovial, full of life, 
spirits, fun; with no semblance of religious cant or 
conventionalism, no Puritan stiffness or acerbity, and no 
consciousness of greatness or desire for reverence. He is 
still simple Dwight L. Moody. He drives a good horse, 
and enjoys a good laugh even when it is at his own ex- 
pense. He retires early, rises early, and does some part 
of his work before most of the world is stirring. He 
spends his summers at Northfield, with frequent excur- 
sions away, counts it his home, and always gladly re- 
turns to its retirement from the excitements of his pub- 
lic work. He is a man of immense force; good, 
practical common sense in affairs as well as in religion ; 
fertile in plans, vigorous in execution, impatient of 
delays. He would have made a good general, if his 
sympathetic nature had not forbidden; a successful 
business man, {f his unselfish nature had not forbidden. 
He is, perhaps, too careless of details to be a good 
administrator ; but he is skillful in selecting adminis- 
trators. The birth of the Northfield Seminary is char- 
acteristic of the man. He was riding over the mount- 
ains which here cluster about and crowd into a narrow 
valley the Connecticut River, when he saw some girls 
growing up, as children do in the mountain regions of 
New England, without education and without a Gospel. 
He resolved that this should not be, and at once pro- 
cured a teacher, and opened a school in his own 
home. His wife fulfills the ideal of the oldest poet 
in literature—an ideal which no higher education 
or modern methods has outgrown: she is a help 


“meet for her husband. She never obstructs, but 


always alds, his plans; and her doors were opened to 
the pupils at once and without hesftation. Of course 
the schoo] grew; larger accommodations were soon 


needed. It {isan axiom with Mr. Moody that money fs 
the Lord's, and can always be had for the Lord’s 
work. He found it, I do not know how, and put ap a 
school building opposite his home. This was soon 
overflowing, and further buildings were needed. As 
they were needed they were built. The Seminary now 
occupies two hundred and fifty acres, overlooking the 
Connecticut River; two large dormitories, of brick, 
that will accommodate from seventy-five to a hundred 
pupils each ; and a large hall, of stone, for recitations and 
lectures. Still another buliding, transformed from a 
farmhouse, burned down last Fall; I believe its place is 
soon to besupplied with a third dormitory. The price of 
board and tuition is but a hundred dollars a year. The 
girls do their own housework ; but with this afd the school 
{s not, of course, self-supporting. What supports it I could 
not ascertain; no one seemed very definitely to know: some 
one, however, suggested to me that all the money received 
from the sale of the hymn-books went into the treasury 
of the two schools, Mr. Moody taking not a cent for him- 
self. I believe the first scholars were received into his 
homein 1879 ; if that date is correct, in seven years he has 
founded by his energy, and as his vacation employment, 
a well-endowed and well-equipped seminary for girls. 
Its chief need now is a wing added to its lecture hall for 
alibrary. Lt has books, but they are scattered about the 
different buildings. Books do not make a library ; and 
Northfield Seminary needs a good library. 

One good deed leads on to others. The seminary for 
girls suggested a seminary for boys. One gentleman 
of wealth in New Haven became interested in the idea, 
and offered money enough to make a start. Four miles 
away, across the river, two contiguous farms were found, 
to be had at a reasonable price; they were purchased ; 
and a boys’ school was started in the farmhouses. 
Mount Hermon School for boys now has four hundred 
acres of pasture and meadow, the two original farm- 
houses—one occupied by the superintendent, the other, 
I believe, by the farmer—four or five brick cottages, 
each capable of accommodating twenty-five or thirty 
boys, and all of them full ; a hall for library, museum, 
chapel and recitation rooms, and two large buildings, 
now almost ready for occupancy—one a dormitory which 
will furnish accommodations for two hundred boys, the 
other a kitchen and dining hall where all the puptls 
will take their meals. The view from the windows, 
out of which I look asI write these lines, is, even in this 
wintry weather, one of wondrous beauty ; what must it 
be when the hills opposite are clad with green, and the 
sunlight is gleaming on the waters of the intervening 
Connecticut, and the grass and corn are waving 
in the breeze along its meadow banks! A hundred 
dollars pays’ for board and tuition here for a year ; 
the boys do their own housework, and earn some- 
thing toward the cost of their living by an hour 
and a half of farm work every day. English, Americans, 
Scandinavians, Germans, mingle in a very cosmopolitan 
school, from which are not wanting a representation of 
the Japanese and North American Indians The original 
design was to furnish a sort of asylum for waifs and 
strays, and only young boys were taken. But the 
school has already passed to another stage ; now sixteen 
is the age of admission, and a considerable porportion 
of the students are preparing either for the Christian 
ministry or for lay Christian work. I want no more 
earnestly attentive hearing than these boys have given 
to me in my endeavor to give them in informal lectures 
some fundamental truths of Christian theology, or 
perhaps I should rather say of Christian experience and 
life. 

There has been so much cant about sustaining great 
works by faith that 1 hesitate to use the phrase. But 
Northfield Seminary and Mount Hermon School appear 
to me to constitute a remarkable monument to the 
power of faith when mated to sanctified common sense 
and supporting and guiding a thoroughly consecrated 
heart and life. L. A. 








IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT .] 


OSTON Democrats and Independents took occa- 

sion on the 4th of March to heartily indorse Prest- 
dent Cleveland’s administration. The former, at the 
Middlesex Club dinner, presided over by Mayor Ruseell, 
of Cambridge, put itself on record in the sentiment of 
Mr. Fitzgerald, expressed interrogatively: ‘‘ Where is 
the Democratic party without Clvi Service Reform and 
the record of Grover Cleveland?” ‘‘ Down among the 
dead men,” the gentleman might have added. The 
Hion. David A. Wells, of Connecticut, spoke at length, 
laying down as the cardinal principle of the Demo- 
cratic party—‘‘the anti-centralization or non-interfer- 
ence theory on the part of the Federal Government.” 
In conclusion, he said: ‘‘ Now, all that we want to do 
to make Grover Cleveland a success is that we shall go 
back to the creed and talk of the fathers.” It seems to 
me that the mistake the Democrats, as a party, have 





been zealously making for the Jast decade is the attempt 


to put the ship of state about, and steer back toward 
Jefferson and Jackson. What success they have in 
national affairs, and what they may have in the imme- 
diate future, is embodied in Mr. Cleveland. It is not 
& question how the party can ‘‘ make ” him ‘‘a success,” 
but rather whether the party will allow him to make it 
a success. The tone of the other speakers was in sym 
pathy and support of the President. 

On the same day the Independents, at their club din- 
ner at Parker’s, enthusiastically indorsed the President, 
sending him a telegram of congratulation. Colonel 
Codman, the first speaker, read a carefully worded ad- 
dress, in which he said: ‘‘ I do not hesitate to say that 
thus far Mr. Cleveland's administration is entitled to be 
called a Reform Administration.” Admitting that he 
has made mistakes, and taking the ground that it would 
be better for Secretary Garland to anticipate investiga- 
tion and give the public all the facts in the telephone 
business, Colonel Codman’s speech was a hearty indorsee 
ment of the President, and he was loudly applauded. 
Colonel Theodore Lyman, the Hon. F. W. Bird, Dr. 
William Everett, George Fred. Williams, and others 
followed in the general line of Colonel Codman’s re- 
marks. In the course of his remarks Dr. Everett 
said: ‘‘ Senator Edmunds recently compared Presi 
dent Cleveland with ChariesI. Well, during the cam- 
paign the Republicans were inclined to compare him 
with Charles II. iu his habits. It seems to me they 
are working backward, and soon the Republican party 
will be comparing him with Queen Elizabeth. Let me 
tell Senator Edmunds that if he has read English his- 
tory he knows that Charles I. failed on account of his 
deception of the people. Let me tell him that Grover 
Cleveland will succeed because of his magnificent exe- 
cution of his pledge to tell the truth at all times. I put 
myself unreservedly on record as the supporter of 
Grover Cleveland, without criticism.” 

The Hon. David A. Wells stated a fact which is an 
important bit of testimony. A saloon-keeper in Con- 
necticut who had the indorsement of the Democratic 
Town Committee, was appointed postmaster. The 
community was greatly enraged, for this man had re- 
peatedly been prosecuted as a violator of law. The 
people drew up a statement, got signatures, and Mr. 
Wells sent it to the President, who at once removed the 
postmaster and made a satisfactory appointment in his 
place ; and neither the Democratic Town nor State Com- 
mittee could move him from his purpose. 


Perhaps a good designation of Boston’s pecullarity at 
the present time would be to call it the ‘ city of clubs.” 
Of course the clubs must have dinners. Post-prandfal 
speeches and essays follow as naturally as a high wind 
follows a rapidly falling barometer. There are political 
clubs, historical clubs, sclentific clubs, religious clubs, 
gentlemen’s clubs, young people’s clubs, and so on 
almost ad infinitum. Boston is full of restaurants and 
caterers. If the wave theory of the London scten- 
tists is true, that thought can be transmitted uncon- 
sclously long distances by the luminiferous ether, who 
shall say that Boston club celebrations are not felt 
round the world? When a club gets ideas “into the 
air,” opposition can no more hunt them down than an 
earthquake could shake a geometrical theorem. These 
clubs are real safety-valves. They let off any amount 
of steam. Many an exquisite essay festooned by blue 
ribbons, and many a faultless speech spoken “‘ trippingly 
on the tongue,” might die of inanition, or, indeed, never 
be born, except for the beneficent ministry of the clubs. 
Indeed, they are foster mothers of philosophy, poetry, 
literature, politics, and social affillations. They meet 
all days in the week, mornings, afternoons, and even- 
ings. Questions, ranging from the nebular hypothesis 
to the mind cure, which are not solved by these bodies 
are hopelessly insoluble. 


There has been a sharp discussion in the church in 
Dorchester of which the Rev. E. N. Packard is pastor, 
on the question of revising the creed. Recently some 
young ladies were refused admission to the church be- 
cause they were not settled on the question of future 
punishment. One of them, I think, stated that she does 
not believe in the endlessness of punishment. A propo- 
sition to substitute the new Congregational creed for the 
one now in use was defeated by a large majority, some 
three to one. I know of other churches and pastors who 
donot accept the New Theclogy, who would not make 
the point of future punishment a test question as to fitness 
to join the church. Mr. Packard, I hear, claims to have 
changed his views on this question in the last few years, 
and so, recently, has taken this conservative stand —— 
The Emmanuel Church in Boston is waiting with interest 
to welcome their newly chosen pastor, the Rev. Addison 
P. Foster, of Jersey City, in April.——The parish of 
the Shawmut Church have concurred unanimously with 
the church in calling Dr. Griffis, of Schenectady, who, 
they have no doubt, wil] accept, and come to them in 
April. The people are happy in their choice.—— 





Andover at present goes on without molestation. The 
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March number of the “ Review” is out with material 
for thought, and with stimulus for the critics, especially 
in the leading article on ‘‘ Reason and Revelation,” and 
the editorial entitled ‘‘ A Noteworthy Controversy,” the 
subject being a review of the discussion in the ‘‘ Nine 
teenth Century ” on the first chapter of Genesis. The 
editors dissent trcm Mr. Gladstone’s views, and hold 
that the chapter is not scientifically accurate as it 
would be if God had given it verbatim. The important 
thing, they claim, is that it is ‘‘ correct knowledge ;” 
that it will ‘‘ maintain its place in the Bible, not because 
it bears some external and curious marks of a super- 
natural origin, but because it declares truth to which 
man, made in the image of God, responds—truth some 
of which ecience can never affirm and which she can 
never deny.” OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


HE meetings held by the Rev. Sam P. Jones and 
Mr. Sam Small—the two Sams, as they like to be 
called—are attracting public attention to an unusual de 
gree. During the week five services have been held 
each day—one on the North Side, in the Chicago Avenue 
Church, at 10 a M.; another at the same place at 7:30 
PM; one at Farwell Hall at 12 m.; one at the First 
Baptist Church, Thirty-first Street and South Park 
Avenue, at 3 P.M. ; and a service at the Rink, corner of 
State and Twenty-fourth Streets, at 7:30 p.m. The 
morning service has not been very largly attended. The 
evangelists have alternated in taking charge of these 
services, but next week will concentrate their strength 
upon the meetings to be held in the Rink. The attend- 
ance at the Rink has been gratifying. The subjects 
thus far discussed have been of the most practical cbar- 
acter : Mr. Jones, especially, lays great stress upon doing 
as well as believing. In fact, he says very plainly that 
he has no confidence in a faith that is diesevered from 
works. His attacks on the church seem to many better 
adapted to a Southern latitude than to the latitude of 
Chicago, where professing Christians are as earnest and 
active as in any part of the world. Yet there is little 
doubt that they apply to our churches as well as to those 
of the South. Itis by means of his extravagant asser- 
tions in part at least, that Mr. Jones arrests and rivets 
at'ention. But there is no denying his earnestness or 
his sincerity. He speaks with a Svuthern accent, has 
many mannerisms, is sometimes at fault in his grammar, 
but on the whole is an interesting and attractive speaker. 
He can hardly be compared with any one else. Cer- 
tainly he is very unlike Mr. Moody. He is less logical 
and less Scriptural in his presentation of truth. His 
effort to say sharp, cutting things is always apparent. 
Unlike Mr. Moody, he does not seem to forget himeelf in 
his message. Hegiveshis hearer the impression that he 
knows when he has said a good thing. It is too soon to 
predict results. With the hearty co-operation of so many 
wise and earnest pastors and Christian laymen they can 
hardly fall to be good. Those who were chiefly instru- 
mental in inviting the evangelists here had the hope that 
their coming would arrest attention and excite interest in 
religious themes. In this they will not be disappointed, 
But as yet there have been no inquirers. Indeed, nearly 
all that either of the evangelists has said has been ad- 
dressed to professing Christians. It is to their consciences 
that appeal is made. Jet Christians be faithful, anda 
saloons will be closed, gambling will cease, the Sabbath 
will be kept, and the multitude saved—this is the bur 
den of Mr. Jones’s preaching. And it must be confessed 
that the inconsistency of professed believers, their love of 
questionable amusements, the methods they pursue in 
the conduct of their business, are a stumbling-block in 
the path of the unconverted. Every ons of Mr. Jones’s 
sermons bristles with quotable sayings, and there is 
some reason for believing that these are the magnets 
which draw the hearers. At any rate, a Jady overheard 
a ‘half-dozen Irish boys at one of the meetings whis- 
per to each other, ‘Keep quiet now; the slang wil! 
soon come.” Possibly some arrow of truth may reach 
those who want “‘ theslang ;” and yet it is difficult to be 
lieve that elther the Apostles or our Lord would have re- 
sorted to its use in order to attract the multitude. Still, 
it would not be right to convey the impression that these 
discourses contain nothing but slang, or that their 
authors are less serious and devout in their purpose to 
preach the truth than other men. As Mr. Jones says, this 
is their way of preaching—a way which has been greatly 
blessed, and which for them is both natural and easy, 
For others to imitate them would be a great mistake. 
In future letters more examples cf Mr. Jones's preaching 
will be given. 











The Congregational pastors, having long had in mind 
& plan for reaching their various congregations by some 
thing like a united effort, began on Tuesday a series of 
‘* visitations,” or all-day services in different churches. 
The 4rst of these “‘ visitations ” was made to the Lincoln 
Park Church, and was followed by preaching on 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday evenings, and by 





Bible readings on the afternoons of these days. The 
attendance, though small, was quite as large as antici- 
pated, and the resulta are cheering. Drs. Little, Good- 
win, Noble, Ray, Humphry, the Rev. Messrs. Emrich, 
Cragin, Brooks, Lloyd, and others, took part in the 
services. The subjects considered were the duty, the 
methods, the joy of winning souls. The meeting next 
Tuesday wil) be in the Union Perk Church, and will be 
followed by similar meetings in the New England and 
Bethany churches. There will be large additions at the 
coming communion to mest of the Congregational 
churches, a8 well as to the Baptist and Methodist 
churches. The Presbyterians had their communion a 
month ago. In all these churches there is a spirit of 
deep and tender interest, a spirit which those who know 
this city best say they have never before witnessed. 
Christians are confidently anticipating a large and pow- 
erful addition to their ranks. 





The iabor troubles growing out of the McCormick 
lockout are probably ended. The factories were opened 
Monday, and, under the protection of a Jarge body of po- 
licemen, about 300 men went to work. Efforts were made 
to intimidate them, and to injure them as they went to 
and from the shops, but no serious harm was done. 
Yesterday between 800 and 1,000 of the 1.300 usually 
employed were back in their places. The McCormicks 
have kept the five non-union men whose dismission was 
demanded, and, while manifesting a desire to accede to 
the reasonable wishes of their help, have refused to 
waive the right to determine for themselves what men 
to employ and what men to discharge. The difficulty Is 
not wholly removed, but no one anticipates any further 
serious disturbance in connection with this disagreement, 
though certain judges of the Knights of Labor have not 
yet given their advice as to the course to be pursued. 





Justice Meed has filed a declaration in the libel case 
against the Rev. Dr. A. E. Kittredge, in which he lays 
the damage to his character at $27,000. The Chicago 
“‘ Mail ” and the Hatton Snowden Company are made 
joint defendants. The charge reads : ‘‘ The defendants, 
well knowing the premises, but contriving and wickedly 
and maliciously intending to injure the said plaintiff in 
his good name, credit, and reputation, and to bring the 
said plaintiff into great disgrace, scandal, and distrust... 
amongst all his nelghbors and other good and worthy 
citizens of the county of Cook, and said State, and 
particularly the sald defendant, Kittredge, who was 
incited thereto by the devil and without the fear of God 
in his heart, and for the purpore of vaingloriously in- 
truding himself upon the attention of the public, that he 
might become notorious thereby and known as a vender 
of scandals and sensationalism, did wickedly compose 
and aid said co-defendant in the publication of the false, 
scandalous matter in a newspaper published in the city 
of Chicago, in sald county and State, known as the 
Chicago ‘Mail.’” The public will draw its own con- 
clusions as to the person who desires notoriety and as to 
the wickedness and malice of the defendants. The trial 
bids fair to attract attention, though it is hard to see 
what good can come of it. 








THE RECENT RAILROAD STRIKE. 


HE recent victories of the horee-car employees in 
this city In obtaining their demands of twelve hours 

as the day’s work and two dollars as the day’s wage 
had hardly ceased to be a topic of congratulation when 
a new and serious complication arose. The Dry Dock 
road owns four lines, running from Grand Street Ferry 
to Cortlandt Street Ferry and to Desbrosaes Street 
Ferry, and from the City Hall to East Thirty-fourth 
and East Twenty-third Street Ferries. The men on 
these lines went out on strike on Tuesday of last week. 
Their grievanees were that the timetables were 80 
arranged that in most cases their working time exceeded 
twelve hours, that many men received less than two dol- 
lars a day, and that there were many petty exactions 
and fines. Negotiations between the officers of the road 
and the Executive Board of the Empire Protective A»so- 
ciation, acting for the men, resulted only in bad feeling 
on both sides. On Wednesday the company attempted 
to run a car over the road, but obstructions were placed 
in its way, cars of other lines were placed across the 
track, and the blue car was quickly returned to its 
stable. The company announced that it propored to 
run & Car at all hazards, in order to carry out ite charter 
requirements, and called upon the police for protection. 
The scene on the following morning (Thursday) was 
an extraordinary one for a peaceable city. Grand Street 
was lined for many blocks with workingmen, curiosity- 
seekers, and the ruflianly element which always con- 
gregates wherever rioting and lawlessness are probable. 
Detachments of police marched into the street from 
time to time in military order. In general, both po- 
lice and mob were good-natured ; but everywhere were 
heard expreesions of determination to prevent the run- 
ning ofacar. At eleven o'clock the expected car drove 
rapidly outof the stable, the company’s receiver holding 





the reins, supported by several policemen. A shout arose 
as it appeared, and the crowd surged toward it, to be 
quickly driven back by the police. Then began the 
strangest trip that ever horse-car took. Detachments of 
police surrounded the car and aided {ts progress, pushing 
back the crowd good-naturedly—for New York police— 
and rarely using their clubs. No serious effort was made 
to clear the street, but the officers toiled patiently at one 
obstruction after another, and gradually pushed the car 
along. Asto these obstructions, here is a reporter's 
account of the first few blocks: ‘‘ Green car 9 of the 
Forty-second Street iine was turned crosswise on the 
track at Lewis Street by a score of muscular fellows, amid 
shouts and laughter. A brewery wagon was overturned, 
and a load of empty beer-kegs rolled over the street; 
wagons were turned upside down at Cannon Street ; 
green car 8 wus laid violently on one side at Goerck 
Street ; six other cars of the green line, deserted by their 
drivers, were stretched at all angles with the sidewalks 
across the street ; coal carts emerged from side streetr, 
and became unaccountably stalled on the tracks, and 
succeeded in getting along only when their loads of coal 
were piled up between the rails. Men and boys rushed 
from all directions into Grand Street with lumber, 
barrels, curbstones, and bricks, and piled them across 
the tracks; a big load of marble was among the many 
things dumped in front of the advancing car. At the 
East Broadway junction the switch-plates were taken 
up.” 

Again the attempt was abandoned, and the car re- 
treated to the stable amid the jeers of the mob. At two 
o’clock the effort was made once more. Inspector Mur- 
ray in person commanded the police reserves of several 
hundred who almost lined the track. The scenes of the 
morning were repeated, cars being overturned, coal 
dumped on the track, trucks purposely broken down, 
cars of other lines abandoned on crogsings, while an 
immense mob hooted and jeered and hissed. Again no 
attempt was made to disperse the crowd. Several times 
stones were thrown from the mob, and then the police 
would charge, clubbing whomever they could reach. 
At night the stations were filled with men with broken 
heads and bruised bodies. There were, however, no ser!- 
ous injuries reported. Coming back there was another 
struggle from end to end of the line. But, after four 
hours of turmoil, toll, and fighting, the police brought 
back to the stable the car, battered in panels and with 
broken windows. The distance was two miles each way, 
so that the rate of speed was about a milean hour. Till 
late at night the street was crowded with curlosity- 
seekers. In Brooklyn the several lines of the Atlantic 
Avenue Company were also contending with a strike 
and the running of a car, on which President William 
Richardson himself rode, was attended with scenes 
similar to those in Grand Street. 

The officers of the Empire Association (which is a local 
branch of the Knights of Labor) at once disowned any 
connection with or countenancing of the Grand Street 
obstructionists. They asserted that the violence was 
done by outsiders, and that very few of the strikers 
were even on the ground. They professed the firmest 
desire that order should be preserved, and issued orders 
to Jocal assemblies to keep their men away from the 
scene of disturbance, 

On Friday the affatr took a quite different but equally 
extraordinary aspect. The Executive Committee of the 
Empire Association declared they had evidence that the 
other roads were sustaining the Dry Dock both with 
advice and money ; that, as theemployers were acting as 
one, the employees must do the same, and a general 
‘‘tle-up” throughout New York and Brooklyn was 
ordered. The order was obeyed to the letter on thirty- 
one roads. Never of late has New York seen 80 quiet a 
day on the streets. The jingle of bells and rumble of 
wheels seemed to have disappeared by magic. The 
public suffered great inconvenience ; the elevated roads 
were crowded to suffocation ; business and shopping 
were greatly hindered. But not long after noon the 
men, who were assembled ut various halls, were told 
that an agreement had been reached, that the victory 
lay with them, and that the cars should be started at 
two o'clock, At that hour, on most of the lines, cars 
gayly decked, with drivers holdiog or wrapped in flags, 
and enthuslastic friends waving emblematic brooms and 
banners, were hailed along the streets with shouts of 
approbation by the passers-by. 

The agreement was, in fact, a compromise, but prac- 
tically a victory for the men. Commissioner O'Donnell, 
who had been most active in endeavoring to secure 
peace, was selected as referee in all matters, except the 
main points that twelve hours should be the working 
time and two dollars the day’s wage, both these points 
being granted by the company. The city resumed its 
wonted aspect, and the 2,000 policemen who had been 
held in readiness for instant service were returned to 
their ordinary duties. 

Subsequent strikes on the Bleecker Street and Thirty- 
fourth Street lines were soon ended, the men yielding 
some part of their:demands, and the company accord- 
ing the most important. 
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INSIDE O’T. 


By WALLAce Dunbar. 
KEN a lordly castle ha’, 
~ Set in a park sae gran’ an’ braw, 
Wi’ burdies, floo’ers, an’ waterfa’ ; 
But ow, the gloom inside o’t ! 


There’s plenty a’ things an’ to spare— 
Heart cudna wiss for ae thing mair ; 
But for mysel’, I wadna care 

To bide a day inside o’t. 


The guidman hates his ain cuidwife, 
The bairnies ev’n are fu’ o’ strife, 
An’ lead a scrimpit, blastit life 
Midst a’ the wealth inside o’t. 


But Heaven be thankit that I ken 
A little cot hid i’ the glen ; 

An’, O man! that I had the pen 
Cud tell the joy inside o’t! 


Mysel’s the guidman o’ the hoose, 

The wifey’s dainty, braw, an’ doose ; 
While twa sweet bairnies, rinnin’ loose, 
Mak’ Paradise inside o’t. 


Wad that the folk in the great ha’ 
Might ken the joy lo’e brings te a’ 
That dwell in hooste big or sma’, 
When ance he’s lat inside o’t. 


But far abune tbe ha’ an’ cot 
There is a mansion, weel I wot, 
Whare haippiness is aye the lot 
O’ a’ the folk inside o’t. 


The Guid Beuk shows us a’ the way, 
The gate is open night an’ day ; 
Wha enters canna gang astray, 

But is aye safe inside o’t. 


Nae strife can reach that hame sae fair; 
There’s room for a’ an’ room to spare ; 
O neebor | seek its joys to share, 

An’ strive to win inside o’t. 








MY STUDY FIRE. 
X. 
THE METHOD OF GENIUS, 

OSALIND had been so absorbed in reading Mr. 
Lowell’s essay on Gray that she had not noted the 
slow sinking of the fire ; it was only when she had fin- 
ished that noble plece of criticism and laid aside the 
Review that she became suddenly conscious of her lapse 
of duty, and began to make vigorous reparation for her 
oversight. For a moment the flame crept cautiously 
along the edges of the wood ; and then, taking heart from 
glowing fellowship, suddenly burst into full blaze and 
answered the roaring wind without with its own note 
of defiance. I sat quietly behind my desk, enjoying the 
various charming pictures, framed in mingled light and 
shadow, which Rosalind’s struggle with the fire seemed 
to project into theroom, I am sure that the charm isin 
her, and that the illusive play of imagination, the soft 
and wandering glow touching now a book and now a 
picture, the genial warmth which pervades the place, are 
really a subtle materialization of her qualities. For me 
at least, the fire loses its gentle monotone of consolation 
when her face is not transfigured by it, and I enjoy it 
most when I feel most deeply that it is but a symbol of 

that which she has added to my life. 

I was saying that Rosalind had been reading Mr. 
Lowell’s essay on Gray. When she had stirred the 
smoldering flame into a blaze, she opened the Review 
again and read aloud here and there a luminous criticism, 
or one of those perfect felicitles of style which thrill 
one as with a sudden music. When she had finished 
she said, with a half-sigh: ‘‘I am sure there can be but 
one pleasure greater than the reading of such a piece of 
work, and that js the writing of it. Why does it kindle 
my imagination so powerfully ? why does it make every- 
thing I have read lately seem thin and cold ?” 

There is a soft glow on her face as she asks this ques- 
tion, which I cannot he)p thinking is the most charming 
tribute ever paid even to Mr. Lowell, a writer fortunate 
beyond most men of genius in the recognition of his 
contemporaries. The question and the face tempt me 
away from desk and my task, and invite me to the easy 
chair from whence I have so often studied the vagaries 
of the restless fire. Rosalind’s question goes to the very 
heart of the greatest of the arts, and has a personal 
interest because she takes as her text one of the best 
known and best loved of the friends whose silent speech 
makes this room elcquent. The second series of 
‘‘ Among My Books” lies on the desk at my hand, and 
as 1 open it at random the eye falls on these words from 
the essay on Dante: ‘‘ The man behind the verse is far 
greater than the verse fiself, and the impulse he gives to 





what is deepest and most sacred in us, though we cannot 
always explain it, is none the less real and lasting 
Some men always seem to remain outside their work ; 
others make their individuality fel. {a every part of it— 
their very life vibrates in every verse, and we do not 
wonder that {t has ‘made them lean for many years.’ 
The virtue that has gone out of them abides in what 
they do. The book such & man makes is indeed, a- 
Milton called it, ‘the preclous life b'ood of a master 
spirit.’ Theirs is a true immortality, for it js their soul, 
and not their talent, that survives in their work.” 

“There,” I said, ‘‘is the answer to your question 
from the only person who can speak with authority on 
that matter. What you feel in that essay on Gray, and 
what I always feel in reading Lowell, is not the skill of 
a marvelously trained hand, but the movement of a 
large, rich nature to whom life speaks through the 
whole range of experience, and who has met that con- 
stant inflow of truth with a quiet nobleness of mind and 
heart. Mr. Lowell seems to me pre eminently the man 
of genius as distinguished from the man of talent; the 
man, that 1s, who holds heart and mind in close, un 
conscious fellowship with the whole movement of life, 
as opposed to the man who attempts to get at the hear! 
of these things by intellectual dexterity. The greai 
mass of writing is done by men of talent, and that is the 
reason why this account of Gray makes what you have 
been reading lately seem cold and thin. There is in 
this essay a vein of gold of which Mr. Lowell is perhaps 
unconscious ; {t is the presence of his own nature which 
gives this plece of criticism that indescribable quality 
which every human soul recognizes at once as a new 
revelation of itself. 

‘The man of talent is simply a trained hand, a dexter 
{ty which can be turned at will in aay direction ; this fs 
the kind of literary faculty which abounds just now, 
and is so sure of itself that {t denfes the very existence 
of genius. The man of genius, on the other hand, is a 
large, rich nature, with an ear open to every whisper of 
human experience, and a heart that interprets the deep- 
est things to itself before they have become cunscious in 
the thought, The man of genius lives deeply, widely, 
royally ; and the best expression he ever gives of him 
self is buta faint echo of the world-melodies that fil! 
his soul. When such a man writes, he does not draw 
upon s special fund of information and observation ; 
the universe of truth lies about him, and rises like an 
inexhaustible fountain within him. One feels in the 
work of such a man as Lowell the presence, to use Rus 
kin’s phrase, not of a great effort, but of a great force 
There is no suggestion of limitation, no hiut that one 
has reached the end of his resources; on the contrary, 
there is present the indefinable atmosphere of an opulent 
nature, whose wealth js «qual to all draughts, and whose 
capital remains unimpatred by the greatest enterprises 
Shakespeare was not impoverished by ‘ Hamlet,’ nor 
Goethe by ‘Faust.’ ‘To be able to set in motion th 
greatest subjects of thought without any sense of 
fatigue,’ says Amiel, ‘to be greater than the world, to 
play with one’s strength—this is what makes the well 
baling of intelligence, the Olympic festival of thought.’ ” 

The fire, which had been burning meditatively during 
this discourse, sank at this point into a bed of glowing 
coals, and I took breath long enough to replenish it with 
a fresh stick or two. Rosalind meanwhile had taken 
up her sewing. 

‘*Don’t you believe, then, in an art of literature apart 
from life ?” she asked. 

“To begin with,” I answered, ‘‘ there is no such thing 
asa separation of art from life ; it is modern miscon 
ception which not only separates them, but sets them in 
contrast, A true art is impossible apart from life; the 
man of genius always restores this lost harmony. Thx 
man of talent divorces his skill from life, the man o! 
genius subordinates his training to the truth which 
speaks through him. To him art {is not mere skill, bu’ 
that perfect reproduction of ideal life which the world 
gains when Pheidias « ives it the Olympian Zeus, Riphae} 
the Sistine Madonna, and Dante the Divina Commedia 
Mr. Lowell is the greatest of our poets because his traine 
hand moves in such subtle harmony with his nobl 
thought. He wears ‘all that weight of learning Nyhtly 
asa flower.’ The impulses of a man of genius come 
from life; they are deep, rich, vita! ; they rise out of 
the invisible depths of his consciousness as the unsee: 
mists rise out of the mighty abyss of the sea; and 
as the clouds take form and become the splendor and 
the nourishment of toiling continents, so do these im 
pulses become distinct and articulate, and touch Jife ai 
last with an indescribable beauty and strength. On the 
other hand, the impulses of a man of talent spring from 
skill, knowledge, the desire and prvufit of the moment 
The deepest truth is not born of conscious striving, bu! 
comes in the qulet hour when a noble nature gives itself 
into the keeping of life, to suffer, to feel, to think 
and to act as it is moved by a wisdom not itsown. The 
product of literary skill is a piece of mechanlsm— 
something made and dexterously put together in th 
broad light of the workshop; the work of genius ts 
always a miracle of growth, hidden from all eyes, n-ur- 
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ished and expanded by the invisible forces which sus- 
tain the universe,” 

At this point I became suddenly conscious that my 
hobby was in full canter, and that R saliod might be the 
unwilling spectator of a solitary race against time. 

‘*My dear,” I said, ‘‘your question must bear the 
responsi: ility of this discourse. There are some names 
so rich in associations with one’s Intellectual life, so 
suggestive of the best and truest things, that they have a 
kind of a magical power over our minds ; they are open 
sesames to avout all there is in us.” 


LITERATURE AND ART. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


- ES Lettres et les Arts,” a new illustrated French 

review, published by Boussod, Valadon & Co., 
Paris, London, and New York, is the most nota- 
ble periodical of these days of luxurious printing. 
Written by the most capable of French critics and 
littérateura, {t is illustrated by the photogravure proc- 
ess, which {s associated with the name of Goupil, so 
well known in London and New York. The Goupil 
Art Galleries here are in fact the galleries of Messrs, 
Boussod, Valadon & Co., who are prominent for thetr 
art productions in all the leading art centers. Their 
‘* Salon de 1885” fs an album of reproductions. The proc- 
ess work is far In advance of anything that has yet been 
done in England, although there sre examples of typo- 
etching or photo-engraving in the ‘‘ Century” which 
run Goupt! & Co. hard in a direction more practical for 
raptd production and the printing of large numbers of 
copies. The ‘‘ Art Journal” last month contained some 
examples of sem{-photogravure printing which are bet- 
ter than any wood engraving ; and the most interesting 
feature of all this is the fact that whereas a first class 
wood engraving of one of the subjects would have cost 
$50 the process block ready for printing was produced 
for $5. This {s called the Metssenbach process, which I 
see largely used in minor illustrated books that reach 
me from America, but as a rule they are poor exam- 
ples and badly printed. There fs one thing which the 
new process blocks exact, and that {s careful printing, 
good paper, and good ink. The typo-etching process 
{s belong successfully used. Some of the process blocks 
{in Englsh books are made in Vienna. Apropos of 
Goupll, there was this week a private view, at their 
Bond Street galleries, of Benjamin Constant’s remarka- 
ble though somewhat repulsive picture, ‘‘ La Justice 
du Cherif.” An Arab prince, jealous of certain ladies of 
his harem, has had them slain by hfs black executioner. 
We are introduced to the dénowement, which 1s very 
tragic. The work is wonderful in treatment and design, 
though one marvelsat the taste and condition of mind 
of a great painter who voluntarily selected such a sub- 
ject for study and representation. Assocfated with this 
remarkable work, and completing a very interesting 
exhibition, is a collection of the latest productions of 
several distinguished French artists, notably two exqul- 
site studies, nude and partially draped, by W. Bouguereau 
—‘*The First Dart” and “An Echo from the Deep.” 
In the first, Love has fired his first arrow, un‘er the in- 
spiration and guidance of Venus. The other is the 
most perfect example of a chaste and perfect study of 
the nude I have ever seen from a French easel. Asa 
tule, the French painter appears to be unable to steer 
clear of a touch of sensuallty or grossness in his nude 
studies. M. Bouguereau has, however, combined poetry, 
sweetness, and grace in his ‘‘ Echo from the Deep” wita 
masterly drawing, purity,and truth of color, and there 
are details of foreshortening that are in the highest 
range of technical skill. 

‘‘A Mortal Antipathy,” by Olfver Wendell Holmes, 
appears to be one of the popular books of the season. It 
has been but little noticed in the press, but wherever it 
has been reviewed the writers have delivered them- 
selves with a sympathetic admiration of the veteran 
author whose ‘‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table” and 
me or two other works are ‘' famillar as household 
words.” This brings one to the reflection that Mr. 
Holmes can have received little or nothing in compart- 
son with his success on this side of the Atlantic. With 
an international copyright in force, Mr. Holmes would 
for years have been in the receipt of a bandsome 
income from an Eaglish publishirg house. Much 
satisfaction with the ‘‘ Open Leiters” on this subject 
in ‘‘ The Century Magazine,” and the hope of an early 
adjustment of the business, are generally expressed in 
\lterary and art circles. Lord Salisbury’s Government, 
tad it lasted, would have brought in a copyright bill 
with a ‘‘ Copyiight Union” scheme in it on the plan of 
the existing ‘‘ Postal Union,” and America would have 
heen invited to come within its operation. ‘‘ Frank's 
Ranch; or, My Holiday in the Rockies,” published 
snonymously, is an enterta!ning and useful little volume, 
thoughtful, well written, and of international interest. 
The author is Mr, Edward Marston, of the well-known 
publishing firm of Sampson Low & Co., a Nestor in the 
book trade, and the father of Frank Marston, who is an 
enterprising ranchman in the Rockies. Mr. Marston 
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came home impressed with the gre.‘ Republic, and 
more than delighted with its hospitality. 

It is characteristic of the English that they have the 
common-sense faculty of adapting themse)ves to circum- 
stances ; in other words, that they march with the times. 
The march may be slow, but it is continuous, and in 
the fabled race of Brer Hare and Brer Tortoise (as 
Uncle Remus would say), the latter was first at the win- 
ning post. When first Lord Churchill began to talk of 
“the Tory Democracy” he was laughed at; but we 
are at the beginning of something more than that. The 
new democracy is even more aristocratic than simple 
Toryism—it has gone into'trade, it is keeping store. On 
your side of the Atlantic you have long since seen Eng- 
lish nobles as ranchmen and miners, even as hotel- 
keepers ; but the nobility at humble work, the aristoc- 
racy as real traders behind counters, is new ; but it is 
true as itis new. Lady Granville Gordon has opened a 
miiliner’s store at the West End. Mr. Bertie Stopford, 
a young gentleman of means and taste, has been in a 
similar business for two years—a man-milliner, rival of 
Worth ; and a “‘ Girton girl” of family has just opened a 
shop at the West End. A duke’s son keeps a tea store 
at Eastbourne. One of the Duke of Argyll’s sons is 
a stockbroker. The sons ef several earls are learning 
the same business in city offices. The Earl of Shrews- 
bury is the proprietor and conductor of a cab-yard ; 
and you can buy a ton of coal at the Paddington wharf 
from the Earl of Durham, and have it sent home in one 
of his carts, with a coronet on the panels, and with 
a note-heading, ‘‘ Bought of the Earl of Durham.” 


Joszra HatTrTon. 
Lonpon. 


THE CHILDREN’S INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION. 


HE New York Industrial Education Association is 

an association of earnest men and women who wish 
to see our young people taught something more than 
they now learn from books. They think children 
should be taught to do things with their hands, should 
be taught to work, to draw, to model in clay, to sew 
with skill and taste, to learn to use tools, and those best 
of all tools—their senses. A boy who can make things 
with a knife, who can make a true saw-cut, and drive 
nails true and straight, will make a better student in 
college or young man in business than a boy who has 
all the dreary stuff about kings and battles and wars by 
heart, and can’t tell pine from ash, or doesn’t know a 
plece of terra-cotta if he sees it. A girl who can draw 
a pew design of her own from nature and embroider it 
too, or can cook a plain dinner or cut her own dresses, 
will be a happier and more independent girl than one 
who can parse a Latin poem and can’t speak toa washer- 
woman on the chemistry of soap. Industrial education 
is the natural revolt of children, and teachers too, 
against books about other books. It is an eager desire 
to learn about things, and to use real things with skill— 
to do as well as know. 

The Industrial Education Association, in talking about 
these things last Fall, wondered if there were any 
children in or near New York City who could really do 
any good drawing, modeling in clay, embroidery, or 
other good work with their hands. To find this out, the 
Association decided to hold an exhibition in New York, 
and this exhibition is now to come off at the last of 
March. Cosmopolitan Hall, on thecorner of Broadway 
and Forty-first Street, has been secured, and there this 
most curious and interesting exhibition will be opened 
to the public on the 31st of the month. 

Any child under fifteen years of age can send in for 
exhibition and for sale any article really made by their 
own hands in the following classes of work : 

Class 1—Woop-Work.—To include cabinet-work, turning, 
scroll sawing, carving, picture frames, models, toys, inlaid 
work, and any useful object made in part er wholly of wood, 
such as tools, boxes, knife trays, card racks, brushes, ink- 
stands, etc., etc. 

Class 2—MrETaL-Work.—To include any useful object in 
any metal, hammered work in brass, copper, or silver, card 
salvers, crumb trays, brackets, knife rests, etc, and any 
samples of ornamental and decorative work in iron or other 
metals. 

Class 3—NEEDLE-WorK.—To include samples of plain 
sewing, darning, knitting, and lace-work, embroidery, use- 
ful articles done in needle-work of every kind, and dclls’ 
dressmaking. 

Class 4—Practicar Cooxery.—To include bread, rolls, 
and biscuits ong. 

Class 5—MOoDELING 1n Cray.—Including designs for use- 
ful and decorative work. 

Class 6—Desicxs.—Original designs and drawings on 
paper, for making useful and ornamental objects in any 
material. The designs to be in black and white or in 
color. 

Class 7—LEATBER-W ORK of all kinds, and Prrntina. 

There will be awards for the best work in each class, 
and each exhibitor can put a price on his or her work, 
and it will be sold, less a small commission. At first it 
Was |houg tt be-t to confine Lheexhibition to young people 











living in or near New York City, but now contributions 
will be received from all parts of the country. Schools, 
both public and private, can aleo exhibit the work of 
their pupils. The exhibition of school work from New 
York, Philadelphia, New Haven, Yonkers, Orange, 
Pelham, and many other places, already promises to be 
very large. 

Some of the exhibits will show a remarkable degree 
of skill in wood-work and metal-work, while the 
exhibition of fine needle-work promises to be the 
largest and the most complete ever made. This is the 
first exhibition of the kind ever made in New York, and 
it will no doubt attract great attention from all parts of 
the country. Schools and individual children wishing 
to take part in the exhibition should apply in person or 
by letter to Miss Jane P. Cattell, Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, No. 21 University Place, New York City. 


“DESULTORY READING.” ’ 


FINEST essence of delicious rest ! 
To bid for some short space the busy mill 

Of anxious, ever-grinding thought be still ; 
And let the wsary brain and throbbing breast 
Be by another’s cooling hand caressed. 

This volume in my hand, I hold a charm 

Which lifts me out of reach of wrong or harm. 
I sail away from trouble ; and, most blessed 
Of every blessing, can myself forget : 

Can rise above the instance low and poor 
Into the mighty law that governs yet. 

This hingéd cover, like a well-hung door, 
Shuts out the noises of the jangling day, 
These fair leaves fan unwelcome thoughts away. 

F. M. P. 
—(Littell’s Living Age. 


ELISHA MULFORD.° 


By Proressor ALEXANDER V. G. ALLEN. 














ND now let me turn, in conclusion, away from 

his thought and from his books, to the man him- 

self. His personality was something larger than any 
expression of it in his writings; indeed, these hr ve 
almost an impersonal character. To those who knew 


him, it is above all the man himself who is mourned for 
and lamented, whose memory will be most sacrediy 
cherished. But I refrain from the attempt to do justice 
to the reality—to the beautiful vision that comes before 
us as we recall him. I may allude to, but I cannot de- 
scribe, his impressive personal appearance, his gravity 


of character and great dignity of manner, and these 
combined with’ his refinement and courtesy of bearing, 
a politeness that was never at fault, a certain winning 
sweetness in his address, the deep affectionateness of his 
nature which won for him so many friends, making 
him also the truest friend that one could have, the 
childlike simplicity and humility that invested him 
with such an air of pathetic appeal, the undertone of 
sadness in his moving voice, the face that shone forth as 
if from a background of reverence and awe. 

I think of the first time that I met him, after he came 
to Cambridge in 1880. His appearance arrested my 
attention, and before I knew who he was I recognized 
in the face the revelation of a man of no ordinary 
character. He looked as though he saw more than 
most men, a8 though he saw further into the meaning 
of things. He had a look of repose and of quiet assur- 
ance, as if he felt that he had penetrated to the reallty— 
to the thing in itself. His face disclosed the man who 
had a well-epring of inspiration within, explaining how 
he could have done his work apart from the stimulus 
of necessity upon which most men are dependent. It 
was a face capable of expressing the profoundest sad- 
ness—he could not have gone on so far in life without 
the experience of its darker side ; but for the most part 
there was written there the sense of a deep inward joy. 
His eye glistened with brightness and pleasure—the eye 
of the artist who has caught and retained the vision of a 
divine revelation, an eye overflowing with the eagerness 
of a child to see apd tell what Le saw. 

This feature of his character, as though he were 
always conscious of studying a divine revelation, came 
out most strongly in his manner of meeting people. He 
impressed you as if he had long been waiting to know 
you, as if, would gou enly confide in him, you could 
tell him something of inestimable value. It was the 
same with all, especially with the students with whom 
he came in contact. He treated them with reverence, 
as if there were in each an idea of God incorporated, 
which could be safely intrusted to him, which it was 
most important that he should know. If he was inter- 
ested in a man, he never let him go until] he felt that 
he had read him and knew all that was best inhim. He 
wanted to know what books you had read and what you 
thought of them, what men you had met and what you 


* Suggested by the article in London “ Spectator,” reprinted in 
The Christian Union of January 23. 

* From a Memorial Discourse preached in St. John’s Chapel, 
February 18, by Alexander V. G. Allen, Professor in the Episco- 
pal School in Cambridge, Mass., and author of “ The Continuity 
of Christian Thought,” 





had gained from them. He sounded about in the depths 
of your soul with his plummet til] he felt thoroughly 
at home there, till he even seemed to have taken up his 
abode within you. 

It was a result of communing with him that one 
always felt elevated in his own estimation and thought 
better of himself than he had done before. He was an 
idealict in every sense of the word. He idealized his 
friends and the world about him, so that life seemed to 
glow with beauty and divineness. And yet it was not 
so much that he {idealized as that he belfeved that the 
world and humanity had been already idealized through 
the Incarnation ; thus giving him a ground for trusting 
his instincts when he read and interpreted the divine as 
he came in contact with it. 

In one sense he was a most serious man to meet— 
always preoccupied with most serious themes, taking it 
for granted that no one else cared primarily for any- 
thing but the highest, Hence the men whom he met 
were compelled to give him their best ; and he always 
took them at their word. If he thought well of men, as 
he did, it was because he saw their best side. That 
stood to him for the man. But I should give a wrong 
impression if I did not add that few men had the sense 
of humor which he possessed—a refined and exquisite 
humor which went to the very heart of things. Per- 
haps it was the richer and the keener because his pre- 
deminant mood was to dwell on things as they ought to 
be or were designed to be. The contrast between what 
was and what ought to be did not generally depress 
him ; he did not, for the most part, care to dwell upon 
it; when he did, it sometimes afforded him a quifet 
amusement as he saw what was lower or inadequate 
and commonplace strutting about in the unconscious- 
ness of anything higher. 

He felt an interest in al) that came under his gaze— 
not merely high things, but things of smallrepute. The 
incidents of common life had a charm for him; in the 
language of Wordsworth, he was wont— 

** Along life’s common way 
With sympathetic heart to stray, 
And with a soul of power.’’ 

In consequence of the universal quality of his mind, he 
saw even the most trivial things in an organic relation. 
ship. Common things were redeemed from their 
commonness or hallowed through their relationship 
with humanity. If there were any exception to this 
mental habit, it would be found in his attitude to certain 
crude beliefs, or when men still lingered in the arena of 
worn-out controversies ; these things he would waive 
aside, as having no interest for him. He thought that 
good business men sometimes showed a clearer insight 
into the directions of thought than those whose work 
it was to do the thinking ; as when the head of an 
eminent publishing house in New York once told him 
that he was willing to publish any books in theology 
except on the subject of the second coming of Christ or 
of baptismal regeneration. 

But how he watched and studied the world of thought 
for the recognition of the great principles in which he 
was interested ! He was constantly on the lookout, on 
the tower of observation, scanning the horizon as 
eagerly as an astronomer the heavens, and always for 
the fuller confirmation of the laws of the spiritual 
universe. And how much, too, he never failed to see 
that encouraged him! Things that no one else would 
have seen had not escaped his vigilant observation, or 
things that others would have passed by as not worth 
attention he discerned as significant symptoms. He 
knew how to make allowance for objections, for con- 
tradictions, for abuses or hindrances, and, having done 
80, was no longer concerned with them. He dismissed 
the incident and circumstance of the struggle through 
which the idea must pass in order to its realization in 
history, and gazed upon it at a distance like the ancient 
prophets. In talking with him one felt that he was in 
the presence of a veritable seer, who lived above tke 
world, whose citizenship wasin the heavens. He spoke 
of things, and more especially divine things, as if he 
knew them by some most intimate tie, as if he were 
living in them. 

All this gave to his conversation a rare and pecullar 
interest. He could not have been aware how entertain. 
ing it was, how suggestive and stimulating, when he 
poured out for you the treasures of hismind. He might 
find you dull or mentally inclined to rest, but he stimu- 
lated you even against your will, bidding you to rise and 
follow him in the endless search. And while this was 
the general tenor of his conversation, there were times, 
as when he came back from a journey which had 
brought him into fresh contact with the world, or after 
& day spent in the Harvard library, or some evening in 
the society of men who thought, when he hastened to 
impart to you all that he had gained. Then he was at 
his best. His report of a conversation was more valua- 
ble than to have listened to it for one’s self. What he 
received he co-ordinated in his mind, till it came back 
again from him invested with a larger meaning than one 
could have seen in its first utterance. What you im- 
parted to him he returned enriched in the process of 
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having passed through his own mind. He acecpted 
your contradictions as though he agreed wth them, but 
the flow of his talk went on till he had inwrought 
them into a positive affirmation. He pondered over what 
he heard or read till it assumed its true place in @ com- 
prehensive divine order. 

But his mind had none the less what is called a 
practical turn. He was full of maxims and wise obser- 
vations on the conduct of life. Where others were in 
doubt what course to pursue, he had come to conclu- 
sfons based upon some principle or law, and which 
commended themselves to the judgment as having a 
practical value. He acted upon them as {f sure of his 
ground, without ‘doubt or hesitancy. I might give 
illustrations, espectally In regard to the education of 
children—a subject in which he was greatly interested. 
He had made up his mind, for example, about that 
vexed question {n our own church as to the most fitting 
age when they should be confitmed. He was in favor 
of the early administration of the rite before they came 
to be too self-conscious, or were troubled with ques- 
tionings which they could not solve, with difficulties 
which might have no real existence, but sufficient to 
prevent their formal unfon with the church. Such 
scruples should be anticipated by a great act. He was 
for these reasons an admirable man to take counsel 
with. He carried those who went to him for advice in 
his heart as though he were living for them. He had 
the spirit of an educator ; he }iked to suggest bo ke for 
reading, and had always something to recommend. II 
was forever studying men to see how he could be most 
helpful to them. 

1 do not think he could be called an omnivorous reader ; 
though he read widely, {t was with discrimination. He 
could classify most books at a glance, knowing what to 
reject as not worth bis attention. He could very rapidly 
extract the essence of a book. The books that he read 
most and studied were but few, and these of a kind to 
reveal his mental character. He was steeped, as {t were, 
in Shakespeare, the most universal mind in Ilterature. 
In philosophy he was attracted by Hegel, of whom it 
may at least be said that his method was more general, 
more comprehensive, and altogether more profound 
than had hitherto been sbown in any system of philoso- 
phy—a veritable encyclopedia of the highest human 
wisdom. For the writings of Aristotle, also, he had 
great veneration, as being in some respects more valua- 
ble than those of Plato, In theology he put Maurice 
foremost ; and though admiring Rothe and Dorner and 
others among the Germans, he regarded Maurice as not 
only the greatest English theologian, but as surpassing 
the Germans on what has been regarded their chosen 
field. Into literature in general he carried with him 
the same redeeming quality with which he approached 
men or viewed the manifestations’ of divine life in his- 
tory. The best literature appeared to him as an unveil- 
ing of the soul—a true apocalypse, reflecting upon the 
world a sacred luster. Ife had an ear for the rhythm of 
language; was quick to see the deeper meaning of 
symbols. His use of the imagery of Scripture was im- 
pressive ; its metaphors lingering in his mind often 
linked themselves with his profoundest thought, as 
when he spoke of the divine revelation being illustrated 
in the voice that blends with the sound of many waters. 

He showed his reverence for books in ways that I 
recall as pathetic. He handled them with tenderness. 
He was always quite willing to lend them, with one 
exception—in the case of Maurice’s sermons, which had 
long been out of print and of which there were only a 
few coples in the country. He emphasized the loan of 
it as a special favor orsignal mark of his esteem. There 
was also a little book by T. H. Green which had lately 
appeared, called the ‘‘ Witness of God,” which seemed 
to touch him deeply. He was calling once when he 
had it in his pocket, and he hesitated between his desire 
to lend it and his fear of letting it go; and when he 
finally decided to leave it, it was on condition of coming 
again for itina day or two. I suppose it was to him as 
ifthe symbol of a voice from the revealing God. He 
was urgent in insisting that his friends should commu- 
nicate with the world through books. The greatest need 
of the world was for good books. He thought that each 
generation was called to do over again in its own way 
the work which had been done by the generation which 
preceded it. No one in the past could speak to the 
world to day as one who was living in its midst, under 
the influence of the subtle changes which are forever 
modifying the outlook of humanity. 

His lot in life, judging by ordinary standards, was a 
fortunate and happy one, as also, from the truest point 
of view, an eminently successful one. What greater 
boon can any one ask than to find one calling in which 
all his powers may work harmoniously for its accom- 
plishment ? If to some his life might have seemed 
wanting because it was not spent in the great centers of 
business or society, it did not seem so to him or to those 
who knew him. It was a full life, a most real life, 
seeing that it was lived in the consciousness of God; a 
successful life, for he labored where he could not fail, 
in that he was @ co-worker with God, keeping always 





before him the truth that to establish the reign of God {s 
the law of politics or of the government of the State, 
as also of domestic economy or the government of the 
household, or of the law of morals in the government 
of self. We could not wish his life to have been 
differently ordered. If it seemed as though he should 
have occupied some more public position, where his 
influence could have been more largely felt, yet this 
might have interfered with the action of his pecullar 
genius, or warped it from its true course. As it was, he 
labored with a sincere disinterestedness for truth alone. 
No vested interests of any kind, no partisan sympathies, 
no fears or timidities lest he might run ahead of what 
men were’ prepared to follow—none of these things 
checked him. The most rigid Quaker could not have 
called him a hireling preacher. For these reasons his life 
must be esteemed a happy one, and his end honorable. 
He was heppy in his family, happy in his friends, happy 
in the recognition that came to him from his work, and, 
above all, most blessed in the consciousness that he was 
moving in the direct line of the divine purpose in his- 
tory. 

His work after he came to Cambridge was mainly 
done {n connection with his position as lecturer in the 
Episcopal Theological School. His lectures, though few 
in number, were carefully elaborated, embodying the 
reflections of his mature life, with many deep thoughts, 
careful distinctions, and many exquisite expressions. 
Te dwelt chiefly upon the living God as the central 
princiole of theology. In him theology rested, not in‘at- 
tributes or covenants or mechanical conceptions of rev- 
elation, not in doctrines efther of the incarnation or 
atonement. Theology did not build upon the sense of 
sin ; it was not Christocentric, as it has been called. 
He saw that these negative or partial conceptions con- 
tained some elements of truth, but the central truth was 
God. He was strenuous in combating the tendency of 
theological thought toward abstractions. It was not 
Deism or Theism that the world needed, but the living 
God. This alone gave asecurity from which we cannot 
be moved ; this alone gave permanence. As from the 
center of a great cathedral one may cast a glance at the 
whole through all its alsles and galleries, so in theology, 
with this central truth in the soul, one could not lose his 
way. And from the living God his thought turned to 
His revelation of Himself as incessantly proceeding, as 
co efficient in all human knowledge, independently of its 
being received cr recognized as revelation. He was 
mucb interested in the controversy between Harrison 
and Herbert Spencer, regarding it as an evidence that 
the deepest thought of the age was becoming theolog- 
fcal. He felt that some adjustment with the teaching 
of science in regard to evolution was imperatively 
demanded. And it was becoming increasingly clear 
to his mind that the conflict or opposition was not 
between spirit and matter, but between spirit and na- 
ture. 

But it was characteristic of bim that hfs mind should 
be forever moving on over unsurveyed regions of 
thought. It was in harmony with his earlier purpose 
that he should now turn to the family, asthe third in 
the great trio of divine institutions. He felt that the 
times especially called for its consideration, in the 
interest of social order and progress. Could he have 
lived to complete the work which he had begun, alas! 
too late, it would have rounded out his labors and 
given them the alrof completeness. And yet I some- 
times fancied that the tone of his thought was changing 
in his last years. Notthat he had abandoned the con- 
victions which had inspired his earlier teaching : he had 
nothing to take back of what he had written. But I 
think he felt the necessity of setting forth more strongly 
the nature and the claims of that humanity to whose 
perfection the divine institutions of life, the family, 
the Church, and the State, were appointed to minister. 
Society and humanity, these were uppermost in his 
last thoughts. He realized that the danger to institu- 
tions springs from an exaggerated sense of their impor- 
tance, making them to be ends in themselves instead of 
means to a larger'end, as if man existed for the institu- 
tion instead of the institution for man. Only by keep- 
ing in view the goal of history could this belittling 
tendency be overcome. Hence he welcomed every 
movement which promised to enlarge the institution or 
better adapt it to its purpose. 

And so his thoughts rested more and more upon hu- 
manity, upon “‘ society as the redeemed form of man.” 
He was beginning to accumulate the books that bore 
upon sociology and political economy. He was study- 
ing socialistic theories. He was projecting in his mind 
the same large treatment of the subject which his other 
works display, when the call came suddenly to him to 
leave this world for the more immediate presence of 
God. 

There are afew passages at the end of his book on the 
** Republic of God” which have the character, as it 
were, of last words. 

‘* The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is the witness 
of that communion in which the limits of time and space 
and the separations of death are overcome, It is with 
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an unseen host; it {s with angels and archangels and 
with all the company of heaven. The sacrifice of Christ 
has been made once for a!1, but it is the ground of an 
eternal union. This sacrifice the church commemo- 
rates ; and whatever theories we may devise, whatever 
forms and prescriptions of ritual we may observe, 
we cannot invest it with a character beyond that 
which it has in the words of St. Paul: As often as 
ye do eat this bread and drink this cup, ye do shew 
the Lord’s death till hecome. It is this alone which 
gives its eternal significance to the death of every 
man, untilhe come. It bears us on toward the time 
when all the revelations and the sacraments of God shall 
close in the coming world, the new heavens and new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness. The church 
commemorates, therefore, with faith and hope, the one 
prevailing sacrifice, that its fulfillment may be in Him 
beyond whose love there !s no height, beneath whose 
love there {s no depth.” 

And again, speaking of the immediateness of the 
resurrection, he ‘says: ‘‘ This opens for men the com- 
munion of saints, which is involved in the life of the 
church. They who have gone before have not therefore 
passed into a condition of lethargy or vacancy. They 
may be nearer to us, as they are nearer to the perfect 
love. They may guide us toward a holler and ampler 
freedom, since they suffer no more the limitations of 
time. The veilis rent. There is with us the presence 
of the unseen host. It is not alone their memory that 
remains, their spirit may be with us. This brings us to 
the chastity of hope: he that hath this hope in him 
purifieth himself. It becomes the incentive to effort : 
seeing we also are compassed about with so great a cloud 
of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, and the sin 
which doth so easily beset us, and let us run with 
patience the race that is set before us.” 

‘*Christ has broken down the barriers of the grave. 
He has opened the kingdom of heaven, that the earth 
and the heavens may become thenceforth one in their 
life. The superstitions which have divided and 
enslaved humanity, and the systems which have held on 
to a root of evil that was deeper than the love of God, 
are broken and thrown away. Thegrave has no victory 
in its corruption. It bears us on to the perfect life, 
the life of those who have loved righteousness, the life 
of those who have cast off the garments of their own 
vanity and selfishness, and entered into the life of Him 
who is the Redeemer of the world. 

“It is the new life, the life of the fulfillment of the 
spirit; it is the life of humanity ; and no man can 
claim it in his severance, but in the life of humanity in 
the Christ. It fulfills the hope of man; it is beyond all 
that was prefigured in the prophetic soul of the wide 
world. It completes the vision of the days when the 
servant shall be as his master and the bond shall be free. 
It is the time when the earth shall no more conceal her 
blood, nor cover her slain. Itis the time when there 
shall be no more crying, neither shall there be any more 
pain, for former things are passed away. It is the new 
heavens and the new earth, wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness. 

‘“* When the apostle to the nations would express the 
life that is given in the revelation of God to the world, 
he says, The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love 
of God, and the fellowship of the Holy Ghost be 
with you all.” 


THE NEW MAN AT ROSSMERE.' 
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XVIII. 
GOING TO CHURCH. 


NE Saturday evening just about this time, Mr. 

Southmead created a flutter at the Tievina tea- 

table by informing the family there would ‘‘ be church’ 
in the Village the following morning. 

The Village was the county seat, situated on the other 
side of the lake from Tievina, at a distance of three or feur 
miles. As there was no other assemblage of houses, large 
or small, within a circumference of twenty miles on its 
own side of the water, it needed no more accurate desig 
nation than “‘ the Village.” During court term it teemed 
with the life and activity incident upon such occasions, 
but its normal condition was that of semi-stagnation. 

The flutter of pleasurable excitement which Mr. 
Southmead’s news threw the family into {s not easily 
explainable to those to whom divine service is! an inte- 
gral part of the Lord’s day. 

“Can we all go?” Carl asked in childish eagerness, 
turning a pair of anxious eyes from his father’s consent- 
ing smile to where his mother sat behind the tea-things, 

‘* What say, mother ?” 

Mr. Southmead was never known to {ssue a mandate 
or utter a denfal at first hand. His universal tendency 
was toward doing what everybody, from Carl up, would 
best like to have him do, but, doubting the wisdom of 
this wholesale acquiescence, he shirked responsibility 
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by leaving all momentous decisions to his wife. Mrs. 
Southmead proved propitious on this occasion. 

‘«] should think it could be managed by taking the 
blue wagon and a pair of good stout mules,” she 
answered. ‘‘ The child is growing up in such heathen- 
ish ignorance that he absolutely mistook the picture of 
a church steeple the other day for a pigeon-house !” 

** Shocking !” 

Mr. Southmead rolled his eyes solemnly in the direc- 
tion of the curly-headed little heathen. Ignoring her 
husband’s levity, Mrs. Southmead continued : ‘I sup- 
pose, ‘Sula, you are not above going to church in a 
plantation wagon. It is not very stylish, but I have 
long since ceased to hope for anything beyond the bare 
necessities of life. Yes, we will all go.” 

Nine o’clock on the following morning, therefore, a 
morning that was soon to scorch its way into the noon- 
day heat of a July Sabbath, found the Tievins family 
seated on splint-bottomed chairs in a springless wagon, 
bumping their way over the dusty highway to a point 
opposite the Village, where they would embark in the 
ferry skiff for their final destination. 

The rusty-coated, harness-scarred mules shuflled lazily 
along, sending up clouds of dust in placid indifference 
to their destination and the comfort of their palpitating 
cargo. An irritated flapping of their long ears, accom- 
panied by a defiant switching of their stumpy tails, was 
the only response vouchsafed by them to Mr. South- 
mead’s decidedly amateurish ‘‘ Git up, mules!” 

Even when invested with the charm of novelty, the 
road from Tievina to the Village possessed nothing to 
arrest the eye, and to those who knew every foot of the 
dusty roadway, every rod of the grass-grown levee, every 
clump of dust-laden Jamestown weed and rankly 
intrusive wild indigo, there was nothing to beguile the 
absolute tedium of the ride but an occasional demand 
for friendly greetings by a group of colored ladies and 
gentlemen, gorgeous in Sunday apparel and redolent of 
musk, mounted, generally, two on one horse, trotting by 
to ‘‘ meetin’.” 

Viewed from the opposite side of the lake on a bright 
morning, with the sun shining full upon it with kindly 
effect, with the sparkling waters of the lake lapping its 
shores close to the garden fences, the Village was a pretty 
enough object, but a closer approach dispelled every 
pleasing illusion. 

Approached from the north, the Village was a failure. 
A row of straggling negro cabins, belonging to the plan 
tation out of which the Village was scooped, offered 
thriftlessness and slovenliness as first impressions. As 
a matter of course, these cabins were tumble-down, 
windowless, stepless, and dirty, with the usual environ- 
ment of old shoes, empty and battered tin cans, ncckless 
whisky flasks, coon-skins stretched against the outer 
walls in token of the shot-gun within ; rows of empty 
pickle pork barrels, with slanting planks for gutters, 
studding the rickety galleries as makeshift cisterns, and 
other such ‘‘ properties.” A small, unpainted wooden 
edifice, with a canvas sign, flapping loose at one corner, 
pointed out the essential groggery ; but as the loosened 
corner concealed the letter 8 that proclaimed the ‘‘ Sa- 
loon,” the patent reading was a-loon, which sounded 
very much like grim sarcasm on its frequenters. The 
incvitable blacksmith-shop occupied a prominent position 
on the lake front. Its big black doors were closed this 
bright Sunday, and the horse ac k was tenantless. There 
was the one public ‘‘stop,ing place” a few steps 
beyond, pretentiously called the Tavern. It was kept 
by a meek little widow who walked through life 
burdened with the funereal appellation of Koflin, and 
with a crushing sense of responsibility toucking other 
people’s digestiveorgans. One languishing Gentile store 
devoted to ‘‘ general merchandise,” and two prosperous 
Jew shops of like :niscellaneous leanings, comprised the 
commercial circle of the Village. A few residences, lay- 
ing no claim to distinction of any sort, were scattered 
about the confines of the little town, affording shelter 
and a modicum of comfort to such citizens as an over- 
ruling Providence or unexplainable individual choice 
had doomed to spend their lives in social ostracism and 
mental stagnation. The one redeeming feature of the 
Village was the brick court-house toward which all eyes 
were turned this Sunday morning. The Village boasted 
of no church proper. It is hard to conceive of a thing 
for which it had greater need or less desire. How to 
have achurch without putting the entire community 
under bonds to keep the peace was a problem yet un- 
solved. So few were the creedsmen and so many the 
creeds that no two or three could possibly be gathered 
together in the spirit of unity on this subject. Hence, 
on such rare occasions as the present, when any 
expounder of the law and the prophets found it con- 
venient to throw crumbs of spiritual sustenance to these 
starvelings, the court-house furnished ample accommoda- 
tion. 

“They do say,” sald Mr. Southmead, pausing on top 
of the bank, after landing his cargo of worshipers, to give 
& pull down to the vest his corpulency rendered rather 
refractory, ‘‘ that one of these parsons is uncommonly 
eloquent. Something clear out of the ordinary run— 





sort of Cotton Matherish and Spurgeonistic, you know.” 

‘*Two of them!’ Mrs, Southmead says, dismayed. 

‘* lam afraid, Mrs. 8., youdon’t hunger and thirst after 
righieousness,” said her husband, gallantly offering his 
arm to assist her up the steep steps to the court house, 

‘‘T was just thinking of these horrid chairs, yoked to- 
gether, to deprive one of the satisfaction of hitching up 
a little! Stiff-backed horror! I suspect we will all hua- 
ger, aud thirst too, before both of them get through.” 

‘Likely ! They get a chance at us so seldom that they 
do pound us pretty vigorously. Iere, Carl, you rogue, 
I want you to learn the difference between a church and 
a pigeon-house to-day ; do you hear, slr ?” 

‘* Cozzy’s learnt me already,” says Carl, in ungrammat- 
ical boastfulness, clinging to ’Sula’s hand and leaping in 
an ecstasy of enjoyment at seeing something which was 
not Tievina. 

“The mutability of all things here below receives 
practical refutation within these musty precincts,” says 
Mr. Southmead, comfortably locating his crowd on the 
yoked chairs. ‘‘Tomy certain knowledge that is the 
same rust on that old stove, the same clgar-stumps and 
ancient pindar-hulls ornament its sand-box that were there 
before the war. The very flies walking on those opaque 
window-sashes have a reminiscent look about them.” 

Most undoubtedly the same people were scattered on 
the yoked chairs that were always on hand at these 
spasmodic services. Old Judge Pounder, in the front 
row of chairs, whose austere dignity and grizzled over- 
hanging brows filled Carl’s small soul with such abject 
terror, held his fine head with such a sternly judicial 
erectness that it was hard to imagine even the most elo- 
quent of parsons persuading him to the humility of 
genufi.ction, more especially upon the very spot where 
he was wont to fulminate the thunder of his own wrath 
over the heads of admiring counsel and quaking crimi- 
nals. Little Mrs. Koffin was there in the alpaca-clad 
body, but her spirit was in the kitchen she had deserted 
for the foul refreshment, and it was only half-hearted 
devotion she could render for thinking of the wrath to 
come if the boarders’ dinner should suffer for her church- 
going; Mrs. Paine, the tailoress, with her sandy-halred 
boy by her side, her one hope and pride—who knew but 
thatsome of these days he might not blossom out Into a par- 
son? She meantto give him every chance fort, anyhow. 
The Tievina crowd filled one lot of chairs respectably, 
and Lawyer Harrls’s family filled another with equal dig- 
nityand gentility. After askip of three blank rows came 
Stirllng Denny and Manton Craycraft, and on either end 
of arow, asif they were trying to impose a picture of 
fullness upon the casual observer. A smattering of lads 
and children supplemented this sparse showing for a con- 
gregation. There was no one else to come. The rest of the 
white settlers were either too far away or were hsrdened 
into indifference which the most eloquent divine could 
not pierce. The files buzzed audibly on the opaque win- 
dow-sash. The restless rustling of the cottonwood trees 
in the court-house yard suggested a coolness not felt. 
The sound of oars from the ferry skiff smote upon the 
stillness, where the few worshipers sat mute, expectant, 
and uncomfortable. Two heads, or rather two sections 
of two heads, had been visible to the first comers from 
behind the cushioned ledge of the judge's stand. Carl 
inquired of ’Sula, in a hissing whisper, ‘‘ who them 
heads belonged to,” at which a decorous smile stole its 
languid way from facetoface. The heads were respect- 
ively alight red andadark brown. Presently, with- 
out other signs of animation than a preparatory cough 
and a visible occultation between the red and the brown 
heads, there arose from the invisible throats of the in- 
visible preachers the first lines of ‘‘ All my doubts I give 
to Jesus,” and so it went floating in nasal melody over 
the heads of the congregation ; then uprose from the 
seat behind the judge’s stand, like two sober-minded 
Jacks-in-the-box, the men helonging to the heads. 

The song ended, prayer followed, and while every head 
was bent, there stole into the room and noiselessly seated 
herself a lonely figure—the Squire’s wife, unattended. 
A slight air of surprise pervaded more than one pair 
of eyes when this addition was discovered. No one 
from Thorndale had ever been seen at ‘‘ church.” 
Serene dignity sat enthroned on the placid brow of the 
woman, who was unconscious of her own isolation. 

She had come there to-day in hopes of gatherlng some 
crumbs from the Master's table. One glance at these 
self constiiuted stewards of his satisfied her that they 
had no comfort to give her. Of similar height and 
like meager build, the one stood revealed in all the 
monotony of universal sandiness from the crown of his 
close-cropped head to the pointed tip of his thin goatee. 
The other offered an equally exhaustive exhibit of dull 
browns, If genius burned in either one of those narrow- 
browed heads, the flames did not escape through cither 
pair of lack-luster eyes. But as there is one glory of 
the moon and another glory of the sturs, so is there one 
gift of the mind and another of the lip, and still another 
of the muscles. As soon as he of the sandy hue deliv- 
ered his text with a fierce energy 0!’ eye, tongue, and 
fist, pounding the dust out of the judge's reading-desk 
cushion with a regular house-cleaniag frenzy, Agnes 





discovered how vain her pilgrimage in search of com- 
fort was destined to prove, and sat through the long, 
meaningless harangue listless and self-absorbed. It was 
with an actual start that she discovered the congregation 
in motion for departure. She stood irresolute a moment. 
Her inclination was to advance toward the Tievina peo- 
ple and give them cordial greeting. She had seen none 
of them since that morning when ‘Sula had rushed in 
upon them and sunk hysterically upon her neck. Such 
lapses of intercourse were the rule of the nelghborhoo4, 
and had no special meaning. But Mrs. Harris, the 
lawyer's wife, had rushed up to insist that the Tievina 
people must not think of going home in that hot sun. 
They were all to go home to dinner with her. An in- 
stinct of shyness kept her aloof from the little group. 
Surely ‘Sula would come to her, ,Mrs. Harris had never 
called upon the Squire’s wife. She lifted her eyes to 
Mrs. Thorn’s pale, passionless face with some curiosity, 
then gave her a little stab: ‘‘ They say she is very fond 
of gentlemen’s coclety. I hear that Mr. Craycraft lives 
at Thorndale, almost. Come.” 

The three women moved toward the one, Mrs. Har- 
ris’s eyeglass was raised scrutinizingly. Mrs. South- 
mead's greeting was simply polite. ‘Sula stood still, to 
offer her the only woman’s hand she had clasped in a 
month. ‘ 

“TI wish you were not going home in that hot sun,” 
she said, softly, but meaning Mrs. Harrls to catch the 
words and act upon them. ‘‘I am afrald you have 
hardly been compensated for coming.” 

Agnes held the little gloved hand with hysterical te 
nacity. She felt the tears must come if she spoke or 
moved. 

‘‘ Well, Mrs. Stanhope!’ Mrs. Harris looked back 
over her shoulder tocall. ‘Sula gave one more llitle 
£queeze, and moved on to join her crowd. 

Mrs. Thorn walked forward alone, past the liltle 
group of men collected on the gallery, who stood with 
hats held respectfully alcft in presence of the women, 
down the long stairs unattended, then with quickening 
steps across the short intervening space to where Jim 
Doakes lay sleeping the waiting hours away in the skiff 
that had brought her from Thorndale. 

‘Tam going to bega lift across to Thorndale, Mrs 
Thorn, and will try to make my presence acceptable by 
using this big umbrella.” 

The voice was so like Manton’s that she turned with 
withering intent ; instead, Stirling Denny's fine, frank 
eyes were smiling down upon her. 

She felt effusively grateful to him for being himself 
rather than the other one. She would have been more 
so if she had known this sudden move on the Major's 
part was the only device he could hit upon to thwart 
Manton’s declared intention of doing the same thing. 

She placed her hand in his, to be assisted into the 
rocking skiff. He followed, and Jim, taking the oars, 
soon put the water between them and the shore. 

It was but a short walk from the court-house to the 
Harrises’. The Southmeads and the Harrises were very 
dear friends whenever chance threw them together. 
Mrs. Southmead and her hostess had ‘‘ oceans to tell 
each other.” ‘Sula laid off her bonnet, and walked out 
on the ivy-covered gallery, to see the master of the 
house, who had not been at church. 

She found him standing, with his field-glasses pointed 
toward the lake, gazing through them so intently he did 
not notice her approach. ‘‘ What is the object of in- 
terest ?” she asked, at his elbow. 

“Ah! you there, bright eyes! I was trying to make 
out the parties in that skiff yonder. One looks like a 
lady. Surely wife would never have allowed a lady to 
go home in this hot sun across that water. It looks as 
if it might be old Thorn’s handsome wife.” 

"Sula took the glasses, but returned them quickly. 
“‘It is Mrs. Thorn, The other one,” she said, “is Major 
Denny. He is protecting her from the sun with his 
umbrella. Her ride home will not be so very uncom. 
fortable.” 

Then she hoped she hadn’t sounded unamlable. She 
wished she could say to herself that she didn’t feel so 
elther. 

XIX. 
MISCHIEF-MONGERS. 

The lower story of this court-house, which has been 
described with unnecessary precision, was divided 
into various offices belonging to the different county 
officials; dingy, comfortless apartments, all of them 
duplicating on a smaller scale the untidiness of the 
court-room above. 

While the cracked melodeon overhead was wheczily 
rendering ‘‘ Nearer, My God, to Thee,” at the close of 
the long sermon by the sandy man, two men sat in the 
office just below it in earnest conference. ‘ Recorder's 
ms ” was painted in black letters on the dirty white 

oor. 

One of these men was large and florid, with a profu- 
sion of dead red hair falling in large curis to his coat- 
collar. His deep blue eyes, set under red-brown, bushy 
brows, were keenly intelligent, but sinister in expression. 
He was a man of education, and possessed of an easy 
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assurance of manner about him that enabled him to per- 
form the duties of the Recorder's office with stolid 
indifference to the fact that he was a soclal outcast. The 
men of the community accorded him the respect due his 
official position ; the women ignored his existence abso- 
lutely and consistently. He was a carpet-bagger of the 
most obnoxious stripe. He had come from no one knew 
whither, and had lifted himself into a fat oflice by ways 
that were dark and devious, He was called Judge Upps ; 
but no one knew the source of his official title. Ie was 
bold, self-sufficient, and shrewd. The other man was 
small, pallid, and pinched, with cowardly eyes that 
never rested longer than one furtive second upon any 
object, but seemed perpetually on sentinel duty, ready 
to warn thelr owner of danger. He walked with his 
head bowed and his knees apparently always on the 
point of crooking their pregnant hinges in apology for 
some sin of omission or commission. His hands and 
feet, hugely disproportioned to the rest of his meager 
body, partook of the general air of apology that pervaded 
the whole man ; his hands, as Hood has it, perpetually 
washing themselves ‘‘ with invisible soap in impercepti- 
ble water ;” his feet taking short, cautious steps, as one 
accustomed to guard against pitfalls. In straight, lank 
masses his dingy sandy hair fell about a forehead high 
and narrow, beneath which his lack-luster eyes were set 
so Closely together that, but for the friendly interposition 
of a high-bridged nose, they might easily have passed 
for one elongated eye. He too was a carpet bagger, 
from no one knew whither ; he too had lifted himself 
into a fat office at a time when the fat offices were the 
more easily procurable through the suicidal policy of the 
native whites that held them aloof from local politics in 
sulky dignity. His name was Gays; but, beyond a gen- 
eral knowledge of the fact that he was the County Clerk, 
in which capacity a certain amount of communication 
with him was unavoidable, he too was a social outcast, 
endured by the men and {ignored by the women. Per- 
haps that hollow-hearted policy which enables one to 
bestow a certain amount of affablility along with his 
endurance might have been beneficial to the people of 
the locality upon which these unscrupulous interlopers 
had fastened like barnacles. But, in the early days suc- 
ceeding the first bitterness of defeat, the wisdom of 
smiling upon a villain and winking at his villainy had 
not been indorsed by the chafed and Irate ex rebels, 
Hence {t came about that while Judge Upps and Mr. 
Gays were reaping golden harvests from the troubled 
condition of affairs that bred endless litigation, they 
were wounded in their tenderest sensibilities—self-love 
and vanity—by the haughty bearing of the men with 
whom they came in contact, 

Strangers to each other when they had first drifted to 
the village, the two men had been linked together by 
a bond of common hatred, and formed a sort of alliance, 
offensive and defensive. 

On the morning in question {t would have been the 
preference of each of these men to attend the services 
upstairs, for they came of a people much given to relig- 
fous observance, and really missed what they regarded 
as Christian privileges. But it had become so well- 
established a custom for them to absent themselves from 
any gathering where the wives of the planters appeared 
that they remained away. They never discussed the 
fact of their ostracism ; but each heart knew its own 
bitterness. They never discussed any plan of revenging 
themselves upon these haughty natives. Yet both men 
felt morally sure that, should any opportunity offer by 
which some of the unspoken curses they had {incurred 
could be sent home to roost, they would find each in the 
other a willing and able coadjutor. 

Hence it was tha! on this Sunday, while the thunders 
of the sandy-hued expounder in the upper story came 
to them in distant mutterings, and the asthmatic melo- 
deon punctuated their talk with quavering quavers and 
crochety tones, these two men showed each other their 
inmost desires. 

‘‘T told Faythliss to meet us here this morning be- 
tween eleven and twelve,” said Judge Upps, glancing 
from the face of a handsome gold repeater in his hand 
toward the dingy window through which the court- 
yard gate was visible. 

“It would have been better, probably,” Gays answered, 
rubbing his hands apologetically together, ‘‘ to have said 
about two o'clock.” 

* And why ?’ 

‘« Because that is the universal dinner hour, and we 
would have been more secure from observation.” 

‘Blast the universal dinner hour! I intend that 
Faythliss shall be elected sheriff of this county, and you 
don’t expect to carry this election against every white 
man in the county ‘ secure from observation,’ do you ?” 

The Judge gave his long curls a defiant shake, and 
laughed scornfully into the face of his more timorous 
colleague, who sat silently laving his hands in the atmos- 
phere before venturing upon a reply. 

‘True, very true!” he said at last ; ‘‘ but you know, 
Judge, there is an old saying which advises one to let 
sleeping dogs lie. I only want to let the dogs sleep as 
long as possible. It is absolutely essential for the good 





of the Party that Faythl'ss shall be the next sheriff of 
this county—” 

‘* He must be,” the Judge interrupts, bringing his fist 
down with as much force as the expounder overhead 
was expending on the cushion. 

** As you say, ‘ he must be ;’ true, very true! and he 
shall be. Ilis own color, though, are the ones to elect 
him.” 

‘* His own color are a parcel of cowardly whelps who 
need a leader, and will take the first one that offers. 
They have no ideas, no opinions, no convictions. As 
yet they have scarcely any desires beyond a pinchbeck 
breast pin or a flask of whisky. If we fail toshow them 
the way to go, there are those about us that will perform 
that duty for us, but not quite to our liking. Harris 
has picked out his man for sheriff already. Give him 
half a chance to elect him, and you and I might as well 
seek fresh fields and pastures green.” 

‘ Harris is a dangerous man when once aroused. I 
had Harris in my mind's eye when I suggested the pro- 
priety of letting sleeping dogs lie,” Gays answers, nerv- 
ously. 

‘‘He would be more dangerous if not quite so con- 
temptuous, He feels so secure of holding the herd in 
hand, so far as the final outcome {s concerned, that he 
is willing to let you and me, with our highly respectable 
constituency of free niggers, run to our rope’s end, in the 
confident hope that when we get there the noose will 
tighten about our necks of its own accord and choke 
us,” 

Upp3 laughed a little mirthless laugh, bit off the end 
of a cigar with savage energy, and scowled at the gate 
through which the delinquent Faythliss must come 
sooner or later. 

‘* We are very comfortable as we are, Upps. I advo- 
cate going slowly. I don't know how it was with you 
before you came South, but I'm free to say I had a tol- 
erably tough time of it. Don’t you think some good 
strong advice given by us to Faythliss, under bond of 
inviolable secrecy, you know, and through him to the 
leading men of color, would be about as much as we 
are called on to do for the Party at this particular junct- 
ure ?” 

** Gays,” sald the Judge, fixing the Clerk of the Court 
with his deep blue eye, ‘‘1'll be dashed if I know what 
to expect from you, or how far I can’ depend upon you. 
I believe at this moment, if Harris were to throw you a 
bone with one hand, and slap you with the other while 
you were gnawing it, you would apologize to him for 
gnawing on a bone that had once belonged to him. By 
George, I do, sir!” 

‘*Harris is not likely to throw us any bones,” says 
Gays, unresentfully, taking the taunt rather literally. 
“But I certainly am peacefully inclined, Upps—very 
peacefully inclined ; and while I agree with you per- 
fectly as to the necessity, for the sake of the Party, that 
we should elect Faythliss to this office, I cannot see why 
we need make ourselves unnecessarily conspicuous in 
the matter.” 

**Conspicuous! By the eternal, I intend to be con- 
spicuous, and when these high-steppers find themselves 
saddled with one of their own ex-slaves as a sheriff, I 
want them to know that Rufus Upps is the man who 
did the saddllug.” 

Mr. Gays’s eyes were full of awe stricken admiration 
of his bolder colleague. His own heart was full of the 
same unholy ambition, but hfs timorous soul shrank 
appalled from assuming an avowedly antagonistic posi- 
tion toward the white people of the county. 

‘True, Upps, very true! I agree with you perfectly 
in everything you say, but—” 

** Well, boss! how’s you come on, bof ’n you? 
Yher's me—on time, hen’t I ?” 

This boisterous interruption came from no less a per- 
son than Mr. Faythliss himself. Mr. Gays left his pro- 
test incomplete to rise and offer a hand and word of 
welcome to the ebon-hued candidate for the shrievalty 
of the county. Judge Upps contented himself with 
shoving a chair toward his prot‘yé with his foot, saying : 

‘Sit down, Faythliss! You're late, but I suppose 
you've never learned the value of your own time yet.” 
A subtle Intfmation that Mr. Faythliss’s time had not 
been long enough at his own disposal for him to be able 
to value it properly! The intimation might have had 
an inflammatory effect upon a finer organism, but was 
completely thrown away on the candidate, who be- 
longed to low comedy rather than high tragedy. 

‘IT b’leeves yer, boss!” he said, with general accept- 
ance of the Judge’s statement; ‘‘ but y’ see Sundy’s a 
sorter off-day, and atter a nigger’s been plow’n’ hard all 
week he’s mouty ap’ t’ oversleep hisseff uv a Sundy. 
En den, y’ see, he’s got to’ git hisseff up a leetle extry, 
en dat ’sumes time.” 

Mr. Faythliss shook out a highly perfumed handker- 
chief in testimony to the fact that he had gotten hisseff 
up a “‘leetle extry,” laughed in an unembarrassed, 
hearty way that showed his superb white teeth, rested 
his shining black hands on the knees of his new plaid 
trousers, and signified by a nod that he was ready for 
business, ‘‘ Jim Furniss, he tole me dat you two gents 





wanted t’ see me sorter ‘tickler this mornin’, en yer I is, 
accordin’.” 

‘‘ Faythliss,” Judge Upps asked, plunging into the sub- 
ject, ‘* how would you like to be Sheriff of this county ?” 

‘Me! Sher'f! Sher’f dis yer county | Boss, you's 
a-jokin’ !” and the joke seemed so much more easy to 
grasp than the awful reality that Mr. Faythliss threw 
back his head and laughed uproariously. 

His superabundant hair, freed from the bondage of 
the twine strings that wrapped it about in a myriad of 
tight coils on workadays, now radiated in kinky latf 
tude half a foot in every direction from the crown of 
his head, and, as he laughed, it seemed to partake of his 
merriment by an independent activity of {ts own. 
**You’se sholy jokin’, Jedge!” he repeated, sobered 
somewhat by the angry displeasure in the Judge’s 
gleaming eye. ‘‘I’d lak de bes’ in de worrel tv’ ’com- 
modate yer, boss, but I don’ know nuthin’ ’t all bout dat 
sorter work. Now, ef it wuz t’ run a gin fer yer, ert’ 
brek er yoke er steers—” 

‘* You will have to learn, then,” the Judge interrupts, 
imperlously. 

‘* Who gwine learnt me ?” 


se 7* 
“Dat’s mouty ’commodatin’ uv yer, boss, ’tis dat, 
sho! You ’low I could git long wid de w'ile folks? I 


aln’ got nuthin’ ’g'In de w'fte folks now, en dey ain’ got 
nuthin’ ’g'in me; we gits long mouty peac’ble lak to 
gedder, we does. How yer reckon it ‘d turn out ef I 
wuz t’ git to be sher’f ?” 

‘*They would have to get along peaceably with you 
then, Faythliss. You would have the whip-hand of 
them. They had it of you fora long time, and did not 
hesitate to make you feel it, elther.” 

“TI b’leeves yer, boss.” The smile passed away as 
the polson took effect, and a sullen gloom overspread 
the broad features of the candidate who was having 
greatness thrust upon him somewhat fn spite of himeelf. 
‘*Yer's mouty right bout dat, boss—I ain’ gwine back 
on yer dar.” 

“Who did you belong to, Mr. Faythliss, before the 
war ?” Mr. Gay asked, in a voice brimful of apology 
for any allusion to such degradation. 

**Ole Squar Thorn, en a tight un he wur, too,” sald 
Mr. Faythliss, with careless readiness. ‘‘ But I ain’ got 
nuthin’ ’g’in him, en he ain’ got nuthin’ ’g’in me. We's 
ve’y good frien’s, me en Squar.” 

‘You have stuck by him, have you ?” 

‘*Not much J ain’! I’se ben crappin’ on a leetle plece 
uv lan’ wich b’longs to Lawyer Harris down here. 
Lawyer Harris, he’s a fa’r man in all his dealin’s. V’ll 
say dat much for him ’fo’ his face en’ ’hin’ his back too. 
He is, en’ no mistake.” 

““We don’t doubt that fora moment, Faythliss ; of 
couree he’s a fair man. But he doesn’t treat you quite 
like an equal now, does he ? Doesn’t invite you to sit 
down in his presence, and so forth, does he ?” 

Judge Upps glanced significantly toward the chair 
Mr. Faythliss was then tilting back on two legs with a 
social-equality grace and freedom, as if inviting a con- 
trast between himself and Lawyer Harris. 

‘Well, Jedge, you’s right ag’in. I lay this nigger "I! 
have t’ drap in his tracks ef he wait for Lawyer Harris 
v ax him ter sot down in his presence, or his parlor, ary 
one, But I ain’ never laid that up ag’in him nuther. I 
alin’ lay nuthin’ up agin him. He's a fa’r en’ a squar’ 
man, Lawyer Harris is.” 

Judge Upps paused long enough to take in the con- 
tents of a slip of paper Mr. Gays cunningly threw under 
his eye. He read on it: 

‘*Ts not Faythiiss rather below par even with his own 
color? I think I know a better man for our purposes. 
He hasn’t a grain of ambition.” 

Mr. Faythliss’s education had been too entirely neg- 
lected for him to observe the maneuver or resent the 
conveyance of an answer ina carelessly penciled line 
on the margin of a newspaper : 

‘He is profoundly ignorant, but shrewd, and alto- 
gether malleable. He is exactly the man we want.” 

This decision having been arrived at by the stronger 
of the two men, the weaker lent himself to tie task of 
sowing the seeds of political aspirations in the virgin 
soll of Mr. Faythliss’s brain. 

The candidate gave them his most rapt attention 
while they detailed at great length the glory and the 
profit that were to accrue to bim when he should con- 
quer the shrievalty against the votes and prejudices and 
wishes of the former slave-owners. They laid down 
very minute directions for his walking and his talking 
throughout the ordeal of a canvass. They convinced 
him that, aside from his own color, he had but two real 
friends, and they were both before him. He listened 
with unaffected humility to the directions for his con- 
duct during the period of probation, and “enthused ” 
to the extent of a very broad grin when they painted 
the glories of success to him in glowing colors, 

And while they imparted and he absorbed, the 
wheezy melodeon upstairs panted out, ‘* What shall the 
Harvest be ?” 

What indeed ? 
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RIGHTS OF TENANTS. 
By Joscrm H. Rarmoxp, M.D. 


HERE is no subject of greater interest, nor one 

about which there is more misunderstanding, than 
that of the relations between landlord and tenant in the 
matter of defective plumbing. Whenever the questions 
involved are brought before a court for adjudication, 
they are seldom carried beyond the justices’ or lower 
courts. Here the terms of the lease are always inquired 
into, and, as a rule, the justices hold that the tenants 
must make repairs unless the landlord has, in the lease, 
specifically agreed to make them himself; but that all 
improvements must be made by the landlord, and the 
tenant be released from this obligation. Inthe majority 
of leases, the landlord being better informed than the 
tenant, there is no provision in regard to repairs being 
done by the landlord, and the burden legally falls upon 
the tenant, though some landlords pay no attention to 
their legal rights, and endeavor to make their tenants 
comfortable and contented, believing that a satisfied 
tenant is worth having and keeping. 

This interpretation of the law does not seem to be 
equitable. If damage occurs through the neglect or 
carelessness of a tenant, it is only right that he should 
bear the expense of repairing it ; as, for instauce, if the 
water in the water-pipes becomes frozen and the pipes 
burst because the tenant forgot to put the cover on the 
cellar grating when the thermometer was down to zero ; 
but if, with all care on the tenant’s part, the same dam- 
age occurs because in building the house the water-pipe 
was not laid sufficiently deep in the ground to be below 
the frost, there is no reason why the tenant should pay 
for the builder’s ignorance, parsimony, or stupidity. 
The tenant being ordinarily held responsible for repairs 
and the landlord for improvements, it is well to know 
just what these terms include. Asa general rule, *‘ re- 
pair” has to do with the betterment of things already 
provided ; ‘“‘improvement” with those not yet pro- 
vided, but which are necessary for the health of the 
occupants. If, for instance, a trap beneath a fixture 
should leak, it would be in the nature of a repair to stop 
the leak ; while if, on the other hand, the fixture, a 
wash-basin, for example, had no trap, it would be neces- 
sary to provide one in order to keep out the sewer-gas, 
and this would be an improvement. 

It is far better, however, in all cases, that the duties 
of both tenant and landlord should be specifically de- 
fined in the lease, and then no difficult and oftentimes 
expensive questions can arise. It would also be well if 
every person before taking a house should have an ex- 
amination of the plumbing made, and thus ascertain 
what defects exist, and have them remedied, rather than 
wait until some severe and perhsps fatal illness directs 
attention to them. There are many persons who, in 
their examination of a house with the view of renting it 
for occupancy, omit a visit to the cellar, being satisfied 
if the parlors are frescoed, and if there is an upstairs 
dining room wit a butler’s pantry. They are much 
surprised, perhaps after months of residence, to find two 
feet of stagnant water in the cellar, and still more when 
they learn from their neighbors that such a state of 
things has existed ever since the house was built. 
Equally serious, but less obvious, defects may exist, 
all of which would reveal themselves to the eye of a 
practical man, such as is employed in boards of health, 
and whose services are furnished without expense to 
the humblest and poorest citizen who lives in the fifth 
story of a tenement-house, for the simple asking. 
Friendly visitors and others, whose philanthropy takes 
them into the homes of the poor, can do humanity no 
better service than by notifying the saaitary authorities 
of the existence of defects which may come to their 
notice during their visits of charity and benevolence. 








FLOATING PLEASURES. 


HE “Boston Traveller,” in discussing hotel life, 
recently said : 

‘In the close contact of daily life in the hotel on the 
American plan abound all opportunities and incentives to 
generous thought andkind impulse. When thereis a large 
circle of season guests, acquaintances and friendships are 
formed, and there is reciprocal thought and care-taking for 
others. The fortunate holders of season tickets to the 
symphony concerts look about them on the nights they do 
not care to go for some one to whom to lend them, and lect- 
ure privileges and other opportunities are serupulously 
passed on, that they may be enjoyed. Books are enter- 
changed, magazines and papers loaned, favorite authors 
discussed, and the general interchange of thought is stimu- 
lating intellectually and educative in the moral sense of 
being considerate and generous to others. If hotel living 
has its defects, as it naturally bas, it has also a liberal share 
of the best social results of life.” 


These acts of courtesy and good fellowship need not 
be confined to hotel guests. Surely every person resident 
for any length of time in any one place meets those to 





whom they would gladly give the opportunity of hear- 
ing or seeing that which they cannot enjoy. The 
trouble is, we usually extend these courtesies to those 
who are able and will be very likely to reciprocate. 
How often is the concert or lecture ticket sent to one 
who cannot afford such indulgences? Rarely. We 
usually avail ourselves of the opportunity to pay debts, 
curry favor, or lay trains for the return of courtestes. 
How much pleasure might be given to restricted lives 
by lending books and magazines! Circulating libraries 
among families would be a medium of pleasure and 
profit to all concerned, and no such set should be 
formed without including among its number two or 
three families of limited means, who are not in the post- 
tion to purchase such luxuries. 








PETUNIA PEOPLE. 


By Mary Gorpon. 


ESIDE me on the window-sill stands a petunia. 
It is not one of the old-fashioned, plebeian, purple 
ones, which, for aught we know, tried Eve’s amfability 
by peeping trl'umphantly at her from the most select 
corner of Eden; it is an aristocratic double one, ‘a 
wonderful product of modern *‘ selection,” which by its 
size, its delicate tints and fragrance, almost makes the 
rose tremble for its rank as queen. But though, in the 
race of development, it has left {ts little purple ancestor 
far behind, it retains the energy and irrepressible 
ambition which characterized the ‘‘ original type.” See 
what an amount of work she has planned for herself ! 
The end of every twig is fairly crowded with buds, like 
children scrambling for the best seat, and in every 
angle made by leaf-stem and stalk is nestled a plan for 
future action. Let us look a little into her record and 
see if she is a wise planner, and if the results show that 
she never confounded ambition with ability. Did she 
ever ack herself whence the supporting strength was to 
come, if, out of the silence of those demure buds, such 
a company of gay, ponderous flowers should burst over 
her delicate stem ? For several winters we did not dis- 
turb her plans, thinking she knew best what she could 
do ; but, greatly to our disappointment, hardly a perfect 
flower was produced. Many buds never rounded with 
any impulse of life; others took half a peep into the 
world, but filmched at their first contact with the sun. 
From others there crawled wearily forth a few crumpled 
petals, stained on the edge with an unwholesome tinge, 
as if they had lain too long in the sticky green bud, and 
had been too reluctantly released. The most perfect of 
the blossoms had a serious paralysis of one side, and 
lived an unshapely life. Concluding that the plant had 
not measured her plans by her ability, I took the liberty 
tohelp her. I clipped off bud after bud, leaving only one 
or two to come forward at a time. What a change 
followed the pruning! The blossoms were faultless. 
Each petal was snowy white, with purple veins travers- 
ing it like those on an infant’s temple. 

Failure anywhere is such a pitiful thing to behold 
that I might have despised the poor petunia for her bad 
planning and consequent feeble results, had it not, one 
day, flashed across me that she was a perfect type of my 
own foolish self, and perhaps of others. We Jay our 
plans for so much work, intellectual, socia), and physi- 
cal, that each moment, day, month, and year, could we 
hold it in our hands before us and look at it, as we do 
the petunia, would be as crowded with plans as her 
twigs with buds. We ought to know that it would be 
impossible to bring them all to perfection, and that the 
very setting of so many buds exhausts and dissipates 
our strength. Is not half the dissatisfaction and disap 
pointment with life, and the depressing sense of its in- 
completeness, due to our unwise planning of it? 
Each night brings such a disheartening sense of failure 
and inadequacy, as we look back to the promise of the 
morning, that we keep a constant draft of sighs sweep- 
ing across our hearts, and reducing the music to pensive 
wolian strains, when it should be satisfying, or at least 
cheerful and rounded, harmony. In our day all knowl. 
edge is so far developed that what our parents knew as 
‘*branches ” have become full-grown trees, and it is 
not now possible for ordinary minds to know many 
things well. Butthese trees of knowledge look so fair 
to our imagination that it is hard to resist the tempta- 
tion to stop at each and pluck of the golden fruit, 
always led on by a secret plan to sometimes harvest 
the whole. Thus we nibble at the languages and the 
sciences, and hurry from one to the other like a dis- 
tracted mouse suddenly let into a pantry of goodies, and 
end with that most crushing of all feelings, self-con- 
tempt that we know so little. We call it the unsatis- 
factoriness of life; but had we planned for less, and 
quietly developed on some one line, what a sweet satisfac- 
tion might have been ours! The same petunia blunder 
crops out with us busy housekeepers. We open our 
eyes on a cooking day, and we ought to know that we 
shall use up all our time and strength in the kitchen, 
and yet we rise with a hope that amounts to an expecta- 
tion that somehow, between the bakings, beatings, 





and bastings, we shall get time to drop into a chair and 
read this article or write that letter. So at the end of 
the morning, when we stand before our loaves of light 
bread and cake, or our nicely cooked dinner, we mar 
the pleasure they should give us by the unexpressed 
but yet real disappointment the untouched book and 
letter cause us, and the half-abused feeling that some- 
how a woman ought not to spend herself on homely 
practicalities, but give more time to the cultivation of 
her mind. It would have been so much better to leave 
the book or letter entirely out of the plan for the morn- 
ing, and then, when their turn came, claim it fairly, and 
notencroach upon them by the half-fored plan to slip 
into the kitchen between the chapters or the letters, and 
‘‘run up” a loaf of cake or ‘‘ clap in” a couple of pies, 
and, when we find we have not done it, feel condemned, 
and half conclude that, after all, a woman ought not to 
be too anxfous to cultivate her mind. The same battle 
is fought by many a mending-basket pitted against a 
sweeping or cleaning day. We make a like mistake in 
our works of benevolence. We see so much to do that 
we undertake more than it is possible to do well. We 
interest ourselves in a dozen poor families. We visit 
them and try to belp in feeding and clothing them. 
But all at once we find that while occupied with number 
twelve, number one has had sickness, death, and almost 
starvation, and we knewit not. We have failed where 
we would like to have been helpful, and have left the 
impression on the family that our interest in them {1s 
fitful and unreliable. How much better to take the re- 
sponsibility of two or three or even one family, keep 
track of their wants, and be a real prop and stay upon 
which they know they can depend! A variety may be 
more interesting and lees wearlsome, but we are speak- 
ing of perfected blossoms, not of ill shaped and half- 
formed ones. 

There {is great philosophy {n regulating our ambitlons 
by our circumstances and abilities. It is true philoso- 
phy, because a life so adjusted is one of comparative 
peace and satisfaction. Many of us have no sunny 
southern window in which to bring forward our pet 
blossoms. The exposure {s northern, where the chill of 
poverty, privation, or {!] health creeps {n with its blight- 
ing breath. We must recognize this, and allow fewer 
plans to bud, that more may open perfectly. Indeed, 
very few of us can draw vitality enough from our little 
flower-pot of life to carry out many ambitions ;’ some 
gnawing grub has managed to slip in among the roots 
of the strongest of us; but even sick headaches and 
neuralgia attacks would rasp us less if, when we 
found them coming, we would quletly plan for them, 
and not fora dozen other things {n the same day, hop- 
ing against hope to accomplish them. The clipping of 
precious buds because of physical limitations is the 
hardest kind of pruning to submit to, but what {s more 
beautiful than a perfect double blossom of patience ? 
The purple veins which traverse the petals may be of our 
heart’s best blood, but how fair they make it! 

The petunia treatment has given a new significance 
to Christ's words: ‘“‘ Every branch that beareth fruit, 
he purgeth it, that it may bring forth more fruit ;” and 
Iam sure the Master is pleased when we yleld to his 
pruning, in a spirit which says— 

** More careful, less to serve thee much 
Than please thee perfectly.” 

We all doubtless know some calla-lily people, whose 
ambition and judgment are so well balanced that they 
plan for only one bud on a stalk, and that is unrojled 
with the most unhastened dignity, and brought to 
abeolute perfection. Such people fill us with admiration 
and envy, and they need none of our counsel. But we 
know there are a great many petunia people, as foolish 
as ourselves, and to them we would repeat, Let us set 
fewer buds on the plant of our daily plans, that our 
blossoms may be more perfect and symmetrical, and that 
we may lose out of life at least a part of the dissatisfac- 
tion we feel at its incompleteness, 


HOURS FOR HOME WORK AND 
PLEASURE. 


HE Saturday half-holiday movement has come to 

stay. Men and women of influence have taken 

hold of the matter in the city of New York, and from 

there it will spread over the country. The following 

pledge is being ‘circulated and signed by nearly every 
lady to whom it is presented : 

‘* We, the undersigned, hereby agree with each other and 
pledge ourselves that, so far as possible, from and after the 
date hereof, we will abstain from making purchases at any 
stores in thecity of New York after the hour of one o’clock 
in the afternoon of each and every Saturday. 

** And we do hereby request the proprietors of all stores in 
said city to close the same at the hour of one o’clock in the 
afterneon of each Saturday, and to grant their employees 
the remainder of each Saturday, after one o’clock of the 
afternoon, as a half-holiday, and to make their pay-day as 
early during each week as possible. We sincerely believe 
such concession will inure to the benefit of employers as 
well as employees. 

“ Dated New York, January 20, 1886.” 

This movement deserves the carnest and practical 
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support of every woman in the land, and it cannot be 
successful unless it does receive their support. 

If there ara no shoppers Saturday afternoons, there 
will in ashort time beno open stores. A demand creates 
supply. The poet says : 

‘*Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn.” 
Woman’s want of thought and selfishness may add 
greatly to the burdens of those already bending under 
long and ted{fous hours of work. 

Then, too, it must be remembered that a half-holiday 
will give time to sew'to hundreds of women who only have 
evenings in which to do the sewing for themselves that 
small wages compel them todo. Many of these women are 
in homes that would be made better and brighter by the 
extra hoursfor home work. Again, there are hundreds 
of men and women whose consclence would not allow 
them to take a Sunday excursion if they had Saturday 
afternoon to give to that purpose. No really thought- 
ful person can question the benefit to be derived from a 
half-holiday, and {t depends largely on women whether 
it should be granted to clerks in stores, of whom there 
is a large army walting for their decision. 

What will you do? 








SUGGESTIONS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 
By Ameria L. Hie. 


PRETTY novelty in napkins is the embro!dering 
of appropriate quotations in the corners, outlined 
in silk. Suitable phrases can easily be found, and may 
serve to help on the conversational part of meals. 
Finger-bowl] dollies are often embrofdered in the same 
way. Little dishes for baked fish or scalloped oysters, 
each large enough to hold one small portion, and made 
in the shape of fishes, are pretty additions to the dinner. 
table. They can be bought for about $1.50 a dozen, 
and are in several colors—bl ue, pink, and green. The 
ware is of such a durable kind that they can be put into 
the oven without injury; though, if one {s afraid of their 
growing discolored, one can bake the little portions in 
tin patty-pans, and slip them off Into the heated fish- 
dishes just before serving. 

Here i3 an excellent rule for escalloped fish, and one 
can use itelther for these individual dishes or for one 
large one: 

One pint of milk and one pint of cream—or, if cream 
cannot be had, a quartof rich m{lk—four tablespoonfuls 
of flour, one cup of bread crumbs, and four or five 
pounds of any white fish—cusk, haddock, cod, ete. 
Boll the fish tweaty minutes {a water to cover and two 
tablespoonfuls of salt. Put the fish on to boil, then the 
cream and the milk. Mltx the flour with half a cup of 
cold milk, and stir into the boiling cream and milk. 
Cook eight minutes, and season highly with salt and 
pepper. Remove the skin and bones from the fish, and 
break it into fakes. Puta layer of the sauce into the 
dish, then a layer of fish (which dredge well with salt 
and pepper); then another layer of the sauce; again 
fish ; then sauce. Cover with bread crumbs, and bake 
halfan hour. It is a great improvement to add the 
yolks of two eggs to the sauce, particularly if you have 
no cream. Half this quantity is quite enough for a 
moderate-sized family. 

Whipped cream is not used as much as it should be, 
considering its cheapness and the ease with which it is 
prepared. An otherwise plain and simple dessert can 
be made often into a really elegant one by this simple 
addition. To whip cream properly it should be thor 
oughly chilled and put into a deep bowl, sweetened and 
flavored. Then beat witha Dover egg-beater, or, if you 
have it, a little tin churn which comes for the purpose, 
As the froth rises, skim it off, and pile it on a plate. A 
half-pint of cream, which costs ten cents, will make 
quite enough whipped cream to decorate a mold of 
bianc-mange or jelly. I give arule for a most delicloug 
walpped cream cake: Oae cup of butter, two cups of 
sugar, three cups of flour, four eggs, one cup of sweet 
milk, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder; bake in 
layers. When cold, spread batween the layers whipped 
cream flavored with lemon and wine, and plle it high on 
top. 

A carrot pudding made as follows {s delicious: Oae- 
half of a carro: grated, oae-half pound of browa sugar, 
one-half pound of sust, three eggs, one-half to three- 
quarters of a pound of frult—currantsand ratsins—one- 
half pound of flour; boil in a tlo pail or mold three 
hours, This looks a good deal like a plum pudding, 
excepting that it has a reddish color, which the carrot 
gives it. It is very nice. 

Sauce; Two cups of sugar, one cup of butter— 
creamed ; put one-half a teaspoonful of soda into one 
cup of sour cream, then beat this into the creamed but 
ter and sugar ; flavor with three tablespoonfuls of wine ; 
put ten tablespoonfuls of boiling water, spoonful by 
spoonful, into this. This is a large amount, 

An excellent rule for chocolate icing : Oae quarter of 
a cake of Baker’s chocolate, onc half cup of milk, two 
tablespoonfuls of corn-starch, ons teasp»oaful of va- 
nilla, about one cup of sugar; boll about two minuts: 





UNTRUTHFUL REFERENCES. 


T would hardly seem possible that an educated, re- 
fined woman, even though not a Christian, would 
deliberately tell a lie in giving a character to a dis- 
charged servant. Yet nothing else can account for the 
army of inefficient servants that make life miserable in 
s0 many households. Not long since a housekeeper 
advertigced for a cook. Among the applicants was a 
coarse, Clumsy, stupid-looking woman, with the very 
best of references. There was something so incongru- 
ous between the woman’s appearance and the qualifica- 
tions set forth in the references presented, that the lady 
took the name and address of the writer, and told the 
servant to call the next day. When the writer of the 
reference was seen, she expressed annoyance at being 
troubled about the matter in a well-bred way, but finally 
sald: ‘I’m exceedingly sorry that you investigated the 
matter. I wrote as I did to get the gir) out of the house 
without difficulty. I wasafraid of her. She can work, 
but she is impudent, dirty, extravagant, and has the 
worst of tempers.” It is unnecessary to say the cook 
was not engaged. Moral cowardice allowed a respon- 
sible woman to let loose on the community an untrust- 
worthy woman, to make wretched lives dependent on 
her abilities for a certain amount of health and happi- 
ness, 

Moral cowardice and unmoral sentiment are at the 
bottom of a good deal of the trouble with domestic help. 
‘I don't want to spoil a girl's chances. She must have 
work. Let some one elee refuse to give her referencts.” 
And the ball of evil rolls on, crushing nerves and tem- 
pers as it goes, An organization should be formed among 
the housekeepers of every section of the country, having 
a committee of investigation whose duties would be to 
examine into the real capabilities of every servant pre- 
senting a certificate of character from an unknown per- 
son ; each member of the organization to agree not to 
employ any servant whose certificate is not indorsed by 
the investigating committee. Inefficient and untrust- 
worthy servants would have to find unprotected parishes 
in which to flourish, 

It certainly would be a restraining force for a girl to 
know that unless she did her duties properly she could 
not obtain a reference from her employer, and that she 
could not obtain another place without such references. 
A girl cannot help having a feeling of contempt for a 
woman who will employ her without knowing some- 
thing of her character and abilities, and she must treas- 
ure feelings of utter contempt for the woman who lies 
about efther, no matter what motive prompts her. 








WITH THE LEAST WASTE. 


HE amount of waste in cooking in the majority of 
the households of the country has been the subject 
of much thought and talk. Ignorance and indifference 
are the admitted causes of this, and how to eliminate 
both from the family is the alm of many philanthro- 
pists whose ¢fforts for making the world better are not 
confined to the lame, the halt, and the ®blind. It is 
certain that a better knowledge of how to obtain the 
greatest amount of nutrimer:t from the various kinds of 
foods would result in reducing the table expenses in the 
homes of the intelligent middle classes. A saving here 
would allow larger deposits in the savings banks, and a 
much greater degree of ease and comfort of mind to the 
heads of households. Ellen H. Richards, in ‘‘ Food 
Materials and their Adulterations,” says : 


‘Tt 1s a wonder that politica! economists do not take up 
this subject, for the ultimate welfare of the country depends 
upon securing the maximum of utility for the money spent. 
The money's worth must be obtained from both material 
and labor. The law of utility requires an adequate return for 
the value consumed. A loaf of bread eaten by a farm-hand 
returns more than its value in the produce of that man’s 
labor ; so it should be with all labor, whether mechanical or 
literary. A loaf of bread allowed to mold brings no return 
in wheat or in useful thought, and it is therefore wasted—so 
much value thrown away. So, too, ifa family consume at one 
meal three times as much food as is needed to keep them in 
perfect health, the excess is wasted, and sometimes worse, 
in that it causes disease. Not that a family which can 
afford beef should live on corn-meal, but that if the food is 
not wisely used for pleasure or nourishment it is wasted.”’ 

Count Rumford, writing over one hundred years sgo, 
discovered that meat boiled slowly in water kept just 
at the boilirg point was more tender, juicy, and nutri- 
tlous than that cooked in water that bolled violently. He 
says: 

‘** T well know, from my own experience, how difficult it is 
to persuade cooks of this truth, but it is so important that 
no pains should be spared in endeavoring to remove their 
prejudices and enlighten their understandings. This may 
be done most effectually in the case before us by a method 
I have several times put in practice with complete success. 
It is as follows: Take two equal boilers, containing equal 
quantities of boiling hot water, and put into them two 
equal pieces of meat taken from the same carcass—two legs 
of mutton, for instance—and boil them during the same 
time. Under one of the boilers make a small fire, just 
barely sufficient to keep the water boiling hot, or rather 
just beginning to boil; under the other make as vehement 
a fire as possible, and keep the water boiling the whole time 
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with the utmost violence. The meat in the boiler in which 
the water has been kept ‘only just boiling hot will be found 
to be quite as well done as that in the other. It will even 
be found to be much better cooked, that is to say tenderer, 
more juicy, and much higher flavored.” 

W. Matiieu Williams, in ‘‘Chemistry of Ccokery,” 
speaks of the waste of fuel : 

‘When it is once fairly understood that the meat is not 
to be boiled, but is merely to be warmed by immersion in 
water raized to a maxfmum temperature of 212 deg., 
and when it is further understood that water cannot (under 
ordinary atmospheric pressure) be raised to a higher tem 
perature than 212 deg. by any amount of violent boiling, the 
popular distinction between ‘simmering’ and boiling, which 
is sO Obstinately maintained as a kitchen superstition, is 
demolished. 

“When simmering commences, the thermometer reaches 
the boiling point, and however violently the boiling may 
afterwards occur, the thermometer rises"no higher. There- 
fore, as a medium for beating the substances to be cooked, 
simmering water is just as effective as ‘walloping’ water. 
There are exceptional operations of cookery wherein use- 
ful mechanical work is done by violent boiling; but in all 
ordinary cookery simmering is just as effective. The heat 
that is applied to do more than the emallest degree of sim- 
mering is simply wasted in converting water into useless 
steam.”’ 

Mr. Wililams gives the following directions for boil- 
ing a leg of mutton: “ First, in order to seal the pores, 
the meat should bo put into bolling water; the water 
should be kept boiling for five or.ten minutes, A coat- 
{og of firmly coagulated albumen will thus envelop the 
joint. Now, instead of boiling or ‘simmering’ the 
water, set the saucepau aside, where the water will retain 
a temperature of about 180 deg., or 32 deg. below the 
boiling point. Continue this about half as long again, 
or double the usual time given in the cookery-books for 
boiling a leg of mutton, and try the effect.” Salt should 
be put in the water before the meat or fish is immersed. 
For boiling fish the following experiment is advised, 
which will be found so successful in results that the 
experiment will cease to be an experiment: ‘‘ Cook the 
fish in water raised to the bolling point, but do not 
allow it to ‘wallop.’ Allow double the amount of 
time for cooking. Immerse the fish in water heated to 
200 deg. Fakr., and keep tt at from 200 deg. to 180 deg.” 

Careful housewives are sometimes wasteful through 
ignorance, and are forced to disagreeable economies in 
consequence. Every business man tries to obtain the 
greatest return from the smallest outlay. Every business- 
like housekeeper tries to conduct the business of the 
household on the same principle. 


AN IMPORTANT MATTER. 


7, ORTUNATE is he who has not recollections of 

scalding wet poultices that soon became cold and 
clammy, leaving damp clothing and bedding to produce 
a chill the cause of which could not be understood by 
the well-intentioned but not wholly reliable amateur 
nurse. Ina recent article in ‘‘ Babyhood”’ a physician 
gives directions for making a poultice : 


“In making a poultice, see that it is a large one—small 
ones do little or no good—from half an inch to an inch 
thick, the thicker the better, applied as hot ‘as can 
be borne, and renewed as soon as it becomes cool. If 
covered with a piece of oil-silk, flannel, or thin rubber 
cloth it will hold the heat longer and necessitate a less fre- 
quent renewal. The vessel in which the meal is to be mixed 
should be clean. Pour in the requisite quantity of boiling 
water, then add the flaxseed meal slowly, stirring continual- 
ly with a larg2 spoon to prevent the formation of lumps, 
until it becomes stiff enough not to ran freely. It should 
then be spread between two layers of old muslin and the 
edges folded over so as to avoid soiling the part to which it 
isapplied. As there is no virtue in the material itself of 
which the poultice is made, it is not essential that it should 
be placed directly in contact with the skin.” 

He says, further, that poultices should'always b> made 
large. 

In cases of pneumonla,”espaclally with children, he 
Says: 

‘In the case of a child from one to three years old, abont 
a pound of flaxseed moa! should be used in each poultice. 
Take a plecs of muslin ora large towel! long enouzh togoali 
around tho patient’s chest, and of sufficient width when 
folded on itsclf to extend from the collar-bone to a few 
inches below the lower end of the breast-bone. Tae mazal, 
after being properly mixed, should be spread evenly over 
one entire half, lengthwise, of the cloth, which should then 
be folded over and placed around the chest, with the open 
edge upward, and fastened behind; to prevent it from 
slipping down, which it is liable to do if the child is at ail 
restless, it should be secured by a tape passing over each 
shoulder. 

“This poultice should be put on as hot as the mother or 
nurse can tolerate it against her cheek, covered with oil-silk 
or flannel, and renewed every five or six hours. When the 
cool poultice is to be removed, bave a fresh one ready for 
immediate application. Parents sometimes object to such 
large pou!tices, under the erroneous belief that, by reason of 
their weight, they will! interfere with the child’s reepiration. 
We have had occasion to use them a great many times, and 
fail to recall a single instance in which the little patient 
suffered the least inconvenience in that respect.”’ 
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HOW BOOKS ARE MADE. 
V. 

O doubt many of the boys and girls who happen 
Ne read these articles are already reading Walter 
Scott’s novels, and are enjoying these marvelous stories 
as hundreds of thousands of older people have already 
done. Unlike the other books we have been talking 
about, the novel is purely fictitious. The incidents and 
people described in its pages have not, as a rule, ex- 
isted outside the brain of the novelist. One would think, 
therefore, at first, that novels have very little to do with 
real life and real people ; but the more we study the best 
novels the more we shall see that the purpose of the 
novelist is always to make a picture of life as it really 
is. A good many of the famous novels, such as Charles 
Kingsley’s ‘‘ Hypatia,” Charles Reade’s ‘‘ The Cloister 
and the Hearth,” George Elfot’s ‘‘ Romola,” Walter 
Scott’s ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” Thackeray’s ‘‘ Henry Esmond,” are 
called historical novels, because the writer means to por- 
tray people who once lived, and incidents and events 
which once took place. Professor Ebers’s storles, which 
so many people have read in these last years, are of this 
kind. The great majority of novels, however, are not 
historical; many of them are written only for the 
amusement of an hour, and are not good enough to serve 
even that poor use ; but there are a great many novels 
that have already lived a good many years and will live 
a great many years more, because they are so true to life. 
The more we read these novels the more clearly we 
understand that, although a novel is fictitious and the 
people in it are pure imaginations, nevertheless that 
which gives it value is its fidelity to life. The great 
novelist is always studying men and women whom he 
meets in order to create in his stories men and women 
who shall be lifelike and natural; and a good many 
novelists have succeeded so well that the characters they 
have created seem as real to us, often more real, than a 
great many men who are famous in history. Thackeray's 
‘“* Colonel Newrome’” is a great deal more real to many 
people than Julfus Ceesar or Alexander the Great. So 
you see that even in pure fiction it is life which inspires 
the writer and gives his story its only value. 








ONE GIRL. 
By MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 

ER name was Christine Stanley, and she was not 
remarkable looking in any way. A qulet, con- 
tented face, you would have said, had you chanced to 
notice it; the soft brown hair and eyes, and a bright 
little way of lifting the face when she spoke or smiled, 
had gained for her among her schoolmates the nick- 
name of “Jenny Wren.” At the Mountain House, 
where she was staying for a few weeks with her invalid 
aunt, she was generally spoken of, by the other young 
people, as ‘“‘ that quiet girl.” Butit must have been only 
by force of contrast that she was called so, for she was 
neither unduly shy nor unpleasantly silent. Her laugh 
—a very pleasant and catching laugh, too—was heard 
whenever anything hap» ned which was worth being 
laughed over; she sang in a way which gave much 
pleasure to the older ladies, who asked her nearly every 
evening to sing for them, and whom she never refused 
unless she saw that her singing would annoy as well as 
please. She played, too, very agreeably, and was 
always ready to take a long turn at the plano when 
music was wanted for dancing. Buta heavy black line 
on a gray ground will apparently turn the gray to 
white, and among the eight or ten girls who had chanced 
to meet that summer at the Mountain House, the ms- 
jority had evidently not discovered that a sweet and 
low voice is an excellent thing in woman. A certain 
nervous old lady, who occupled the little bedroom next 
the parlor, had rushed out, more than once, under the im- 
pression that the house must be on fire, or that one of 
the young people had met with sudden and painful 
injury, and had been greatly puzzled, until one day, 
when she happened to be near a group of three or four 
of these girls, she had discovered that a shriek—there 
is no other word for it—was the ordinary expression of 
wonder, or surprise, or amusement, or real or pretended 
indignation, employed by more than one of these girls, 
who, strangely enough, one would think, seemed never 
to have discovered any other way of {ndicating their 
feelings. Curisiine’s home life had been a very happy 
one, for, although she could remember netther mother 
nor father, and had never had either brother or sister, 
she had been brought up by a most loving aunt and 
ync’e amid a large family of cousins, and she rarely 
realized that there was any ‘‘ meke-belleve” in the 
assumption that these cousins were her brothers and 
sisters. Her aunt, Mrs. Leslie, managed the spacious 
house, and maintained her loving rule over girls and 
boys from the sofa where failing health too eften held 
ber prisoner, until now, when tall youcns and maidens 





began to surround her, she was reaping a beautiful 
harvest of tender love and willing service. Christine 
did not know why she herself should have been elected 
and insisted upon as her aunt’s companion in a three 
weeks’ sojourn among the hills, but ft was the result of 
a conspiracy. Mr. Leslie considered himself a very 
successful man every time he returned to the home and 
the hearts that made it, but he had never achieved any 
brilliant financial success, and, while there was nothing 
akin to want, there was certainly no superfluity of tnis 
world’s good things in the beloved home. Christine, 
pleased to find that her decided talent for ‘‘art needle 
work” could be made a source of revenue, had set her 
heart upon obtaining certain luxuries for the aunt, and 
had quietly given to her work rather too much of the 
time which was due to exercise and amusement. When 
a tired look and a want of color in her cheeks at last 
betrayed her, Mrs. Leslie had mixed a little sound ad- 
vice with her loving gratitude for Christine’s labors, and 
when the doctor had urged upon the former the neces- 
sity of a few weeks’ ‘‘ bracing up,” if she meant to be 
‘‘of any use to herself or anybody else” through the 
winter, Mrs. Leslie had consented to go, if Christine 
would go with her as care-taker. And when Christine 
suggested that the other three girls were much more in 
need of the outing than she was, each one had announced 
some unanswerably good reason for remaining at home 
just then. 

Mrs. Lesife had never permitted anybody to wait upon 
her much ; her ‘‘ management ” included, or rather began 
with, herself, and she had never used her invalidism to 
procure her a selfish ease. Some service, of course, she 
needed, but it was marvelously little, and she proceeded, 
im mediately upon her arrival at the Mountain Houre, to 
discover and cultivate two or three agreeable old ladies 
whose share of mountain alr wasimbibed within the com- 
pass of the pretty ‘‘ grounds” surrounding the house. 
With these companions, and her knitting and reading, 
she armed hereelf whenever Christine hesitated about 
leaving her, and was deaf to a]l remonstrance. 

**T will bea very Grandmother Smallweed every night 
and every morning,” she said, ‘‘and you shall ‘shake 
me up’ to your heart’s content, deary, but through the 
day I insist upon being independent for once in my life, 
and {f you really wish to please me you will go vigor- 
ously to work to fill out those pa'e, thin cheeks and 
cover them with a respectable coat of tan.” 

So Christine, at first reluctantly, and then with hearty 
pleasure, went with walking and driving and picnicking 
parties, and soon gratified her aunt with a changed face. 

But, though she never spoke of it in the cozy bedtime 
talk with Mrs. Leslie which always rounded off her day, 
the pleasure was alloyed. The fun at home had 
always been well-bred fun; practical joking, as it is 
curiously styled, was an unheard-of thing ; the annoy- 
ance or anger or distress of one member of the family 
hed never been counted among the sources of amuse 
ment, and, as a general rule, the friends of the young 
people held views similar to their own. So it was with 
astonishment as weil as indignation that Christine wit- 
nessed ill-bred and scarcely suppressed laughter at 
accidents and incidents which, to her way of thinking, 
called for help, or at least sympathy, and the indignation 
rose still higher when she found that vulgarity was as 
freely permitted and giggled over as if it had been the 
wit st which it was apparently aiming. But Christine 
held one priceless possession—common sense—and she 
remembered in good time one of the few inflexible home 
rules, that no one among the brothers and sisters was, or 
could be, a ruler and judge for the rest. In one of the 
rare disputes which she bad witnessed among her 
cousins, Mrs. Leslie had said, emphatically : ‘‘ Remem- 
ber your agreement! Only those of you who have 
no £elf-accusations to make are at liberty to attack the 
record of any of the others.” So now, instead of 
magnifying the things which annoyed her, she tried 
hard to see no harm where no harm was meant, and 
when she could no longer countenance the rough fun 
which sometimes took place, she came guiletly away, 
and waited for tranquillity. 

For she very soon saw that no real harm was meant; 
and this, somehow, made her feel all the more sorry. 
Undoubtedly a want of home training and example 
was at the root of the evil; but most of these girls were 
bright enough and had seen enough of the world to 
perceive, if they chose to do so, that their code and 
standard were sadly in need of amendment. Several of 
them, indeed, would draw back when the fun waxed 
too furlous—only, alas! to be led on again by the rail- 
lery of the rest. One, with a saucy, smiling face and 
mischievous black cyes, was well-behaved enough when 
separated from what she styled ‘“‘her crowd,” but her 
daring pranks, when excitement and emulation led her 
on, sometimes made Christine shudder with apprehen- 
sion, Her worst apprehensions were inore than realized 
one morning. This girl, Lizzie Embury, was standing, 
with a number of others, at the gate of the large lawn 
in front of the house, waiting to ‘‘ see off ” an acquaint- 
ance who was going in the stage. The sun was sbin- 
ing fercely, and she bad no hat on, 





**T declare,” she exclaimed, ‘‘I shall be sunstruck, 
It’s no matter about your complexion, Will ;” and, with 
a mischievous laugh, she snatched the hat from the head 
of the young man who stood nearest her—neither brother, 
cousin, nor even friend. Three weeks before, she had 
never seen him ; but they had danced, and walked, and 
laughed, and flirted together; and when they were 
**such good friends,” it was ‘‘so formal” to say ‘‘ Miss 
Embury” and “Mr, Learning”! He wasa youth for 
whom Christine felt an instinctive dislike—loud-volced, 
self-important, slapgy in his talk ; but the other girls 
said he ‘‘ was so good-natured,” ‘‘ so droll,” ‘‘so oblig. 
ing,” and ‘‘ever so much better than nobody.” He 
made an ample estimate of his importance where young 
men were to young girls in the proportion of about one 
In ten ; and Christine was lost in wonder, a dozen times 
a day, at the eagerness with which his admirers waited 
the throwing of the royal handkerchief. He rarely 
noticed her in any way, but he was secretly piqued by 
her indifference to him and evident enjoyment of pleas. 
ures in which he took no part. 

He turned, now, just as Lizzle perched the hat jaunt. 
ily on her head, and stretched out his band as if to take 
it back ; she dodged, he followed, and a laughing chase 
over the lawn began. Hecaught hor at last, near the 
starting-polnt, and behind a flowering shrub which half 
concealed them from the rest. 

‘You know the penalty for wearing a fellow’s hat ?” 
he shouted, as he held her fast by the waist, and, before 
she fairly took in his meaning, he kissed her full on the 
lips. 

“How dare you!’ she cried, with a blezo of wrath 
which he saw was genuine. ‘‘ You coward! Oh, how 
dare you !” 

** Hang it, Lizzle,” he said, sulkily, ‘‘ what's all this 
row about ? What did you think I'd do when you stole 
my hat ? And where’s the use of putling on airs now, 
after all—” 

She did not waft for avy more; she dashed away 
from him, and was in the house before he stopped speak- 
ing. Chriatine had seen the whole thing, and, as she 
stood there waiting, with the rest, for thestage, her feel- 
ing about it changed from anger and disgust toward 
Lizzie to heartfelt pity. Mrs. Embury had laughed 
with her daughter at Will Learning’s senseless jokes . 
she had in nowise discouraged their romp!ng friendship ; 
she had let the young man see that Lizzle was only 
nominally under her control. What wonder that he had 
taken the ell where the inch was so freely given? But, 
wild and foolish as Lizzle had been, Christine was sure 
that the rage and shame caused by this Hberty were 
genuine ; and, a3 soon as she could do so witbout at- 
tracting attention, she went to L‘zzle’s room. There 
had been a |ittle mocking laughter at the episode, but 
that was all. None of the other girls seemed surprised, 
excepting by Lizzie’s sudden blez3 of anger. 

Christine’s gentle knock was unanswered, but there 
was asound of suppressed sobbing, end she knocked 
again. Then a sullen voice asked, ‘‘ Who’s there ?” 

“It Ja 1—Christine. Dear L’zzle, mayn’t I come in ?” 

“Yes, if you want to.” 

L‘zzle’s voice was still sullen, and she did not look up 
as Christine drew near the chair into which she had 
flung herself. Her angry, miserable face touched Chris- 
tine’s heart. ‘‘ Dear L'zzte,” she sald, simply, ‘‘ I’m so 
sorry.” And she stooped to kiss the quivering lips. 
Lizzie caught her and held her fast, saying, in a shaking 
voice : 

* You needn't be afrald to kiss me—I’ve washed my 
face with soap since that little wretch—oh, how did he 
dare ?—But when my brother comes, and I tell him, he'll 
wish himself a thousaud miles away—and with good 
reason, too,” 

Christine did not smile at this thoroughly mixed 
statement ; she understood, and her face was troubled 
as she answered: - 

* But, Lizzie, if you tell your brother about this, you’! 
have to tell him what went before, and then—” 

‘* What do you mean ?” Interrupted Lizzle, ‘‘ Nothing 
went before; he never dared to try euch a thing—he 
knew better !” 

“But ifbe knew better—” Christine hesitated. 

“ I don’t see what you're driving at,” sald L'zzle, im- 
patiently ; ‘but you're the ouly one who has cared— 
oh, yes, | heard the others laugh !—and so you may tel! 
me what you mean ; I'll not be angry.” 

“Tonly meant,” said Christine, speaking slowly, in 
her anxiety not to give offense, ‘‘that he must have 
thought—he must have imagined, from other things, 
that you would not mind.” 

“What ‘other things’ do you mean ?” asked Lizzie, 
rather defiantly. 

**T’m afraid you'll think me rude, dear ; but, indeed, 
I don’t mean to be,” sald Christine, deprecatingly. 
‘** You know you have let him romp with you, and call 
you by your first name, as if he had known you all 
your life, when you only met a few weeks ago ; and 
you’ve asked him to dance, instead of waiting for him to 
oe you, and let bim pay your share fn the crives we've 
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«You needn’t go on,” sald Lizzie, trying to laugh, but 
not succeeding very well. ‘‘I suppose I see what you 
mean. But, my goodness, Christine, if we all measured 
by your standard, there would be no fun left.” 

‘‘There would be plenty !” and Christine’s voice was 
very earnest as she spoke. ‘‘Did we have no fun the 
day we drove to the falls, when, 1 do belleve, that youth 
went off merely to show his importance, and leave you 
all mourning ? We had a great deal more than usual. 
Mrs. Carstant kept us Jaughing half the time, and not 
with horse-play, but with really funny things. I can’t 
answer for the rest of you, but I know my enjoyment 
has been just double, every time we have gone any where 
without him—I don’t mean to say that it would have 
been if he were really nice, and did not imagine him- 
self an all-conquering bero! And why shouldn't he 
imagine himself one, when he has so much evidence of 
his prowess? Oh, it just makes me ache to see a poor, 
foolish, trifling little fellow like that made to think him- 
self irresistible !” 

“You're a queer girl,” said L'zzle, and said no more ; 
but she kissed the queer girl very warmly, and did not 
contradict her. 

For a thoughtful person, the easy manner in which the 
whole affair was ignored by all but the “parties of the 
first part” would have been a painful indication of tiie 
general standard. Lizzie was frigid, at first, to the of- 
fender, but he apologized, and she forgave him ; and 
things went on, to outward seeming, much as they had 
gone before. But seeds are not dead, necessarily, be- 
cause they are long in sprouting. The girls who had 
met at the Mountain House that suramer parted at the 
end of a few weeks, and, as it happened, met no more; 
but somehow, none of them forgot Christine, and, half 
unconsciously, in some cases, they tried their ‘tricks 
and manners” by the standard which she had carrled— 
not brandished, nor flaunted ; and the result was not self- 
flattering. Discontent, in some of these cases, developed 
into amendment; with Lizzle Embury it was radical 
and lasting ; and if the other instances were less marked, 
they were none the less remarkable. 

Very few of us, probably, willever have any publicly 
acknowledged ‘‘ missfon,” but 

No life 
Can be pure jn its purpose and strong in its strife, 
And all life not be purer and stronger thereby.” 








DAISY’S GOOD-NIGHIS. 


By M. K. A. Stone. 


‘Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on earth as it w 


in heaven.” 
EAR child, God {s King up in heaven, and all who 
livein heaven with him do just as he says. They 
never do what he tells them not todo. When we love 
and obey our Father, then we, too, are in his kingdom. 
How good and how heantiful it will be when we all 
love him, and Ilke to do just as he bids! That will be 
God’s ‘‘ kingdom come.” 

Now, would you not love to do something, my child, 
to help to bring his kingdom on earth? Then, in the 
first place, you must let God be the King in your own 
little heart and life, and must give yourself to the dear 
Lord Jesus, to be his obedient child. You will try to 
be kind at home and at school, to be unselfish in your 
play, and ready to do good to those who are poor and 
friendless. Even a child can help the kingdom in these 
ways, and learn to be like Jesus, minstering to those 
near. Do not walt for great things, but do the little 
things you meet every day. 

If God’s kingdom is in you, you will speak the truth, 
and not do sly things; you will obey your father and 
nother, and not take things that do not belong to you ; 
and you will be really sorry for all the wrong things 
you do, and will pray to God to forgive you. 

I hope, too, that you will sometimes work, so as to 
earn & few missfonary pennies, which will go to send the 
Bible to far-off lands, where the people pray to idols, 
You will not want to be selfish, and to keep the blessed 
Bible all to yourself. I! will make you very happy.to 
send it to others. For, oli! there are so many poor 
parents and children who never heard of God and of his 
dear Son, our Saviour. Pray that God will let you send 
the good news about Jesus to some child in heathen 
lands, Then you may mec: that little boy or girl in 
heaven, saved, for Jesus’s sake, by what you have 
done. 

When you pray, ‘‘ Thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven,” remember that God has given us- his com- 
mandments to keep, and if we do this we are doing his 
will—which means his way, the thing he chooses, Our 
Father’s will is always good and right; it is wiser than 
our will. God never makes any mistakes; he always 
does what is best. Letus try to do his will as gladly, 
as cheerfully, here on earth as the angels do {t in 
heaven, 

Sometimes your mother or father tells you that you 
cannot have your own way. This is because they love 
you too well to let you have what they know will do 
you berm, even though you beg bard for it, I once 





knew a little girl who got hold of her big brother's sharp 


razor; she thought it looked so bright and shiny that 
she wanted it. But do you not think her good nurse 
quickly caught her little hand, and took the dreadful 
razor away? That child’s own will would have been 
very bad for her, So our Father in heaven often takes 
from us the very thing we would like to have. 








DOROTHY’S BROTHER. 


ADISON SQUARE was one of the most delight- 
ful places in New York ona bright, warm March 
morning as Dorothy White came with Gretchen, her 
nurse, intothe Square. Dorothy was very happy as she 
skipped and played about the paths, and did not notice 
how far behind she had left Gretchen, who was very 
much interested in conversation with Kathleen, another 
white-capped woman whose little charge was co smal! 
that her nurse held her in her arms. 

Dorothy found that it was very stup!d going about 
alone, and she sat downon oneof the benches near 
Twenty-third Street to wait for Gretchen. While waiting, 
she thought she would arrange her doll Jullfa’s toilet, that 
had suffered in the journey from home. She untied the 
pretty hood, took off the cloak, and laid them on the 
bench beside her, while she fussed and fixed as all little: 
girl mammas love todo. Suddenly right beside her a 
sweet girl-voice said: ‘‘I think she’s just lovely.” 

Dorothy turned, very much surprised to find a little 
brown-eyed girl wheeling a baby carrlage in which was 
a very small and thin baby covered with a clean plaid 
shawl. 

“I’m glad you like her, 
“she came from England.” 

‘‘My ! I should think you would be proud,” said the 
little girl, looking with wonder at such a traveled doll, 
and thinking how very nice the owner was even to speak 
to her. 

‘Have you been there ?” she asked. 

‘* Oh, yes,” sald Dorothy. ‘‘I've just got back from 
there last week. My papa bought her for me;” and here 
she gave Julia a delicious hug. 

‘© What is your name ?” asked Dorothy, beginning to 
admire very much a little girl who could so thoroughly 
appreciate Julla and herself. 

‘*My name is Alice Brooks, and I live in East Seven- 
teenth Street, near the river. He’s my brother, and I 
take care of him all day;” and she pointed to the thin 
little baby in the carriage. 

“‘T haven’t any brother or sister,” sald Dorothy, 
sorrowfully, as she leaned over and kissed the baby. 

“Oh, my! that must be awful,” sald Alfce, sympa- 
thetically. ‘‘ I’ve got four besides this one. Twoolder 
and two younger than me. The blg ones work.” 

Dorothy sat still for some time ; then she said : ‘‘ Alice, 
come here and sit down. Do you love that baby very 
much ?” 

‘Why, of course I do, I’ve always had the care of 
him, and he’s not very strong ;” and Alice’s lip quivered. 

Dorothy looked at her a minute, and then said : “‘Alice, 
my mamma says that when we love anybody very much 
we are willing to give up our own pleasure for them ; 
that, if we are not willing to do this, we do not really 
and truly love them in our hearts; we love ourselves 
most. Now, Alice, do you love that baby so much that 
you would be glad to have him get strong and well, and 
have pretty clothes, and when he gets big go to England ?” 

‘“Why, of course I do. But he can’t get well unless 
he has good country cows’ milk ; city cows’ milk ain't 
good, the doctor says ; and he can’t have pretty clothes, 
cause we only have mission clothes ; and it costs a big 
pile of money to go to England, and he’ll never make so 
much.” And the motherly little girl kissed the sweet 
baby face, and was rewarded with a bright smile. 

“Yes, Alice, he can have all those things if you really 
and truly love him.” 

** How ?” 

“Give him to me. You have four other brothers, and 
I have not one. My papa !s rich, and he often tells me 
he wishes I wasa boy. If you will give me the baby, 
papa will have a boy, and I shall have a brother.” 

‘*T couldn’t ; oh, I couldn’t!” sobbed Alice, leaning 
over the baby. ‘‘I love him so much.” 

“Oh, Alice! if you really and truly loved him, 
you would be willing to have him go with me, ’cause 
my papa could give him the best things, and when we 
truly love anybody we want them to have the very best 
things. If you really and truly love him you will give 
him to me,” sald Dorothy, as she kissed the baby, who 
looked from one to the other with wondering eyes. 

“Come,” said Dorothy, ‘‘I live now over there,” 
pointing to a large yellow building across the square. 
** Come, I'll take him to my mamma.” 

Dorothy was so decided that Alice followed without 
a word. When they got into the vestibule of the hotel 
no one was there. Dorothy took the baby out of the 
carriage and got Into the elevator, followed by Alice, 
who carried the doll. She gave a little frightened 
ecream as the elevator started with a jerk, but looked 
reassured as she saw how calm and quiet Dorothy was, 


” 


sald Dorothy, politely ; 





In a few seconds the elevator stopped, and the children 
got out, and went into a beautifully furnished room. 
Dorothy looked about, put the baby on the sofa, and 
went into an inner room, She came out looking very 
much perplexed, and said: “‘My mamma is not here. 
But I know she will take very good care of the baby, 
and I shall love it very dearly. Papa will, too, for he 
often tells me he loves boys, and he wil! surely love this 
one, for he is so sweet. You can go now ; I’Jl take care 
of him till mamma comes.” 

Alice stood up to go, turned with a sob,Sand knelt 
down beside the baby. ‘‘ Oh, I do love him, but I can’t 
give him up. I must have my baby brother.” 

The door opened, and a sweet-faced lady came In, 

‘Why, what is this ?” 

‘*Mamma, mamma, Alice has given him to,us, so 
that he may have the best things, and get well and 
strong. Here, Alice, take Julla—I’ll give her to you.” 

‘* Walt, my darling, and tell me everything about this 
baby and little girl.” 

Dorothy told the story of the meeting, and her plans, 

defore she finished, the grave look on her mother’s face 

told that all was not right. Mamma did notsay anything 
then, but she took the baby in her arms, smoothed the 
sister’s head, and told a walter to bring some milk and 
bread. Aftera lunch had been eaten by both little girls, 
and the baby drank some milk, Dorothy’s mamma asked 
Alice some questions. She found that her papa was 
dead, her mamma worked now, with her two brothers, 
in a big candy factory, that the two little boys went to 
school, and that Alice kept house and took care of the 
baby. Mrs. White told Alice to go home, and she would 
see her in the afternoon. 

Dorothy looked very much disappointed when mamma 
wrapped the baby up, and went down to put it in the 
baby carriage. When she came back she had a long 
talk with Dorothy, and made her understand that she 
had done wrong; that she had no right to ask the 
little girl to give the baby away, for the baby belonged 
to his mamma, not to Alice, and that Alice must have 
a love for her mamma that would save her sorrow. She 
made Dorothy see how dreadfully that mamma would 
feel to come home and find no baby. 

That afternoon, Dorothy, her mamma, and Gretchen, 
whose eyes were red with crying when she thought she 
had lost Dorothy, went to see Alice andthe baby. They 
found them in a big tenement-house, {n small, dark 
rooms. Alice’s mother came home from work while 
they were there, and she told Gretchen all her story, 
who told it again to Dorothy’s mamma. 

Two weeks after, when Dorothy started to her home 
in the West, her face wore a bright, happy smile, for in 
another car in the same train were Alice, her mamma, 
the baby, and the other boys, going to live on a farm 
that Dorothy’s papa owned, and where Dorothy lived 
in summer. 

When the apple trees blossomed, there came to 
Dorothy a blue-eyed baby brother, and, as Dorothy 
looked down at him beside her mamma, sbe whispered : 
‘*I love him truly, mamma. I want to have the best 
things. 1’ll give him papa and you till he’s big. I love 
him dearly.” 


A NEWSBOY’S GIFT. 


FEW days ago aman died in Cincinnati, Ohio, 

who had a remarkable history. His father was a 
poor farmer {n Michigan, and the boy had to help on 
the farm. When about sixteen years old he was kicked 
by a horse, and crippled for life. Rheumatism and an- 
other accident, a few years after, drew his limbs out of 
shape, and unfitted him, spparently, for any work or 
business. When twenty-eight years of age, he came to 
Cincinnati, and began working in a tobacco factory at 
three dollars a week. After a time he found out that 
he could make more money at selling newspapers, and 
from that time he was ‘‘ John, the newsboy.” Money 
that he invested in the business of broom-making 
was lost, and he failed, in debt. He began selling 
papers again, paid all his debts, and eventually saved 
$600, which he proposed to invest in books, ‘‘for a 
good read” in his old age. The bank failed, and the 
money was lost. He was not discouraged, but worked 
on, and saved more money. During his whole work- 
ing life he bought books, and in his will gave 2,700 
books to the Public Library of Cincinnati, which have 
been pronounced valuable, and accepted by the trustces, 
Quite a library for a cripple newsboy to collect ! 








A Doec’s Memory.—Last summer a dog owned by a 
gentleman in New Jersey broke his leg. A doctor who 
was visiting in the place set the leg and cared for the 
dog until he was entirely well. The doctor went away, 
and has not met the dog from that time until a few 
days ago when he was driving through the village. 
He saw the dog, who came up to the carriage and 
recognized the doctor at once, although he had not 
spoken. The dog showed the wildest joy, barking and 
jumping about the carriage, even following it for some 
distance, I wonder if dogs ever forget to be grateful ! 
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Sunpay CFTERNOON. 
MESSIAH’S MESSENGER. 


[International Sunday School Lesson for March 21, 1886.) 
Malachi ifi., 1-6; 1v.,1-6. Henderson's Translation. 
. Behold, I will send my messenger, 
And he shall prepare the way before me, 
And suddenly there shall come to his temple 
The Lord whom ye seek, 
Even the Messenger of the covenant, in whom ye delight ; 
Behold, he shall come, saith Jehovah of hosts, 
_ But who may endure the day of his coming? 
And who may stand when he appeareth? 
For he is like the fire of the refiner, 
And like the soap of the fullers : 
8. And he shall sit, refining and purifying the silver ; 
He shall purify the sons of Levi, 
And refine them like gold and like silver’; 
That they present to Jehovah au offering in righteousness, 
Then shall the offering of Judah and Jerusalem 
Be pleasing to Jehovah 
As in the days of old, 
And as in the former years. 
. But I will draw nigh to you for judgment, 
And will be a swift witness 
Against the sorcerers, aud against the adulterers, 
And against those who swear to a falsehood, 
And agiinst those wh” wrest the wages of the hireling, 
The widow and the orphan, 
Who turn aside the stranger as to his right, 
And fear not me, saith Jehovab of hosts. 
Chap. iv.,1: For behold, the day cometh, it shall burn as 
an oven, 
And all the proud, and every one that doeth wickedly, 
shall be stubbie, 
And the day that cometh shall burn them up, saith Jeho- 
vah of hosts ; 
That it may not leave them either root or branch. 
. But unto yon that fear my name, 
The Sun of righteousness shall arise, 
And there shall be healing in his wings ; 
And ye shall go forth and leap as calves of the stall, 
. And ye shall tread down the wicked ; 
Surely they shall be ashes under the soles of your feet, 
In the day which I have appointed, saith Jehovah of 
hosts. 
. Remember ye the law of Moses my servant, 
Which I gave him in charge in Horeb for all Israel. 
6. Behold, I will send to you Elijah the prophet, 
Before the great and terrible day of Jehovah come, 
5. And he shall turn the heart of the fathers to the children, 
And the heart of the children to the fathers, 
Lest I come and smite the land with a curse. 
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Malachi is the last of the Hebrew prophets. According 
to tradition, he was contemporary with Nehemiah ; but of 
his life and character almost nothing is known. His book 
is composed of a series of spirited rebukes, in which both 
priests and people are uusparingly condemned, and in 
which their dramatic self-defense is introduced only to 
afford occasion for a fuller exposure of their evil conduct. 
His book is notable for its very clear and explicit predictions 
respecting John the Baptist and the Messiah. 


1-8. Behold, I will send my messenger. The prophet speaks 
in thenameof God. The reference is evidently to John the 
Baptist. Observe as an incidental evidence of the divinity 
of Christ the langaage here: ‘‘He shall prepare the way 
before me.’"—The Lord whom I seek. The long-expected 
Messiah.—Like a refiner’s fire, and like fuller’s soap. He will 
come both to test or to judge, and to purify or to cleanse. 
‘* Two eorts of materials for cleansing are mentioned, the 
one severe, where the baser materials are inworked with the 
rich ore; the other mild, where the defilement is easily 
separable.” (Pusey. ) ¥ 

3-4, He shall purify the sons of Levi.—There was a partial 
fulfillment of this prophecy in the fact that in the Apostolic 
Church a great number of the priests were obedient to the 
faith (Acts vi, 7; see also iv.,6). But its perfected ful- 
fillment is to be seen in that successive and progressive 
purification of the church which has characterized its 
history ever since the time of Christ.—Then shall the offer- 
ing of Judea and Jerusalem be pleasing to Jehovah. The 
offering is pleasing only when it is offered by a purified 
priesthood ; a teaching which does not agree with the 
doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church that the sacra- 
ments of the church are of value in themselves regardless 
of the moral character of the one who administers them.— 
But Iwill draw nigh to you for judgment. The Jews had ex- 
pected a judgment which would justify them and condemn 
the pagans. The prophet declares that he will come to 
judge them—judgment will begin at the house of God.— 
Against the sorcerers, against the adulterers, etc. No belong- 
ing to a church, or an elect or a chosen people, or anything 
of that description, will avail as a defense in the day of 
judgment for him who has done wickedly. Compare Matt. 
Vii., 21-23.—J change not ; therefore ye sons of Jacob are not 
consumed, Their wickedness did not avail to destroy God’s 
unchangeable mercy. Compare Rom. ii., 4. 

Chap. iv.,1. Jt shall burn as an oven. The figure of fire 
here, as generally, if not always, in the Bible, isa figure of 
destruction ; so the chaff is described as being burned up 
with an unquenchabie fire; that is, a fire that cannot be 
extinguished until the chaff is utterly destroyed.—Jt shall 
leave them neither root nor branch. ‘They shall have no hope 
of shooting up again into life; that life, 1 mean, which is 
worthy of love, and in glory with God in holiness and bliss. 
For when the root has not been wholly cut away, nor the 
shoot torn up as from the depth, some hope is retained that 
it may shoot up. For as it is written, ‘ There is hope of a 
tree, if it be cut down, that it will sprout again, and that the 
tender branch thereof will not cease.’ But if it be wholly 
torn up from below and from its very roots, and its shoots be 





fiercely cut away, all hope that it can again shoot up to life 
will perish also. So, he saith, will all hope of the lovers of 
sin perish.’”’ (Pusey.) 

2,3. Unto you that fear my name. That is, that reverence 
it and show that reverence by obedience.—The Sun of right- 
eousness shall arise. The long night shall pass away, the 
everlasting day shall come.—On his wings. The beams of 
the sun are compared to the spreading wings of a great 
bird.—He shall go forth and leap. ‘‘ The simile is designed 
to convey the idea of freedom from eutward restraints, the 
enjoyment of self-conscious hilarity.’’—J shall tread down the 
wicked. There shall be a great reversal of the condition of 
things then existing, in which the righteous were trodden 
under foot by the wicked. 

44. Remember ye the law of Moses. This law was to 
remain as the standard of life unti] the coming of the 
Messiah, bringing with him a new and more spiritual law.— 
Behold, I will send to you Elijah the prophet. Zohn the Baptist. 
Luke i, 17; Matt. xi, 18; xvii, 10-13.—Before the great 
and terrible day of Jehovah come. As in many of the 
prophets, both comings of Christ, his first and his sec- 
ond, are regarded as one event.—And he shall turn the 
hearts of the fathers to the children, ete. Either liter- 
ally, as the result of his ministry, the home life should 
be re-established, as that which is the basis of all social 
and religious life; or, the fathers or patriarchs of Juda- 
ism and the children of later generatiens of Judaism 
should be united, and thus the Jewish people made one in 
spirit and faith, as a preparation for the coming of the 
Lord. 








THE COMING ONE. 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


HE Jews belleved in a Messiah, and in a Messiah 
who would bea Saviour. But they believed that 
he would eave the Jewish people, and they believed that 
he would save them from national disaster. To this 
expectation Malachi addressed himeelf. You are right, 
he said, in effect; the Lord will come; the Messiah 
whom ye seek. 
‘* But who may endure the day of his coming ? 
And who may stand when he appeareth ? 
For he is like the fire of the refiner.” 

He will come in judgment, and he will come, not to 
save from national disaster, but to purify from national 
sin. He will be a fire, destroying whatever is corrupt 
and corrupting, saving only what is pure and right- 
eous. He will come for judgment; and judgment will 
begin with the people of God, and the unrighteous, 
whether Jew or Gentile, will be as stubble. And the 
Sun of righteousness will not arise to complete its heal- 
ing till the fire of righteousness has done its work of 
purification by destruction. 

I make no attempt to give an exposition of the his- 
torical significance of this prophecy. That I leave to 
others. It is still a prophecy. Through this glass I 
turn to look, not toward the past, but toward the 
future. 

1. Christ is still the Coming One. The prophecies of 
neither Old Testament nor New Testament have reached 
their fulfillment. I cannot be expected to condense here 
into a paragraph the discussions which have tilled 
volumes ; and therefore I shall not attempt to prove 
this debated proposition. When, many years ago, I 
began the systematic study of the New Testament, it was 
with the preconceived idea that the New Testament 
prophecies of a Second Coming had been historically 
fulfilled in the Advent of the Spirit and the Destruction 
of Jerusalem. My preconception was vague, but it was 
perhaps none the less positive for that rearon. The 
simple study of the prophetic discourses of Christ, 
especially the one on the Last Days in the Temple, con- 
vinced me that this conception was not tenable. The 
further study of the apostolic writings has confirmed 
that conviction, The New Testament points forward to 
a future coming almost as distiactly as it points back- 
ward to a past one. The Second Advent is scarcely less 
prominent than the First Advent. Christ is still the 
Coming One. Christianity is not yet in the preterite 
tense. The Incarnation is not ended. The Church has 
walked quite too long with its face turned wholly toward 
the past. This is one reason why it has not made greater 
progress. The Gospel speaks to hope as well as to 
mercy, and to fear and awe as well as to hope. Second 
Adveatism has been accompanied by so many vagaries 
that no one ought to wonder that it has fallen into 
disrepute. It has becn often fleshy and un- 
spiritual. But this is a reason for purifying it, not 
for repudiating it. The letter killeth; the spirit 
maketh alive. The literal interpretation of the 
symbolism which prophesies a future Coming 
of the Lord bas killed faith in it ; a spiritual interpreta- 
tion of that symbolism will make that faith alive again. 
It was unquestionably the faith of the primitive church. 
It is to-day the faith of the profoundest students of the 
Bible—witness Alford and Meyer. It is the faith of the 
most aggressive workers in the Christlan Church—wit- 
ness Moody and, I belleve, Spurgeon. It need not be 
buried beneath literalism. That Christ is coming ; 
that he will come suddenly, like a bolt of lightning, 
like the unexpected fiood, like a thief in the night ; that 
he will come with such manifestation of himself that 
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the most unspiritual will be filled with awe at his Com- 
ing, with signs and portents which no eye can fail to 
see and no heart to percelve—this I believe to be as 
clearly taught in the New Testamext as any truth not 
purely ethical. Of this Coming the prophet here gives 
intimations, What says he of it? 

2. He says that the Messiah will come to judge and to 
destroy. Not only his fan will be in his hand, but fire 
will go out of his mouth. This saving work is a double 
work. It is partly choosing out from a corrupt world 
what is savable, it is partly destroying what is unsav- 
able. Some types and intimations of this second process 
we get from time totime. But these types are prophe- 
cies of the great and terrible consummation when he 
will utterly consume whatever offends and vitlates and 
perverts. He comes as the soap of the fuller, to cleanse 
what is cleansable. But not all can be cleansed. He 
will come also as the fire of the refiner, to destroy what 
cannot be purified. And in this process of judgment he 
will begin at the house of God. He did so before; he 
will again. He forgave the woman taken in adultery, 
and condemned her Pharisaic accusers. He pardoned 
repentant Peter and the weeping Magdalen, but he 
denounced as whited sepulchers the men who robbed 
widows and for a pretense made long prayers. I know 
that Mr. Beecher has interpreted Cirist’s denunciation 
of the Pharisees differently. He has read it as a wail of 
pity, not as an invective of indignation. But I cannot 
with any re-reading see it as he does. The Christ who 
drives the traders from the Temple, the Christ who 
denounces the hypocrites, the generation of vipers, is 
the refiner, and his divine wrath intimates the fire which 
elsewhere he intimates in words of solemn and awful 
import. 

8. This Coming will be swift, sudden, irresistible. It 
will not be turned aside by conventional tests cr ecclesi- 
astical pleas. Who may endure the day of his Coming ? 
Who may stand when he appeareth? Who will perish 
before it? These are awful queries for every one of us 
to ask. Who will perish? The schismatic ? the un- 
believer? the doubter of orthodoxy? the impugner 
or critic of the church ? These are they who have 
perished before the sword and in the fires of the church. 
When it bas undertaken to sit as a refiner, these are they 
whom it has counted dross, But there is no intimation 
of a like refining when His fire is kindled in the earth. 
Who is Lord of his Church? Listen : 

‘* Against the sorcerers and against the adulterers, 

Against those who swear to a falsehood, 

And against those who wrest the wages of the hireling, 
The widow and the orphan, 

And turn aside the stranger as to his right, 

And fear not me, saith Jehovah of Hosts.’’ 


Not creed or ceremony, not priestly absolution nor 
Protestant church record, will serve as a protection 
against that fire ; nor yet will that fire burn any one 
whatever his creed or sect, who has done justly, loved 
mercy, and walked humbly with hi? Gad. 

4. Awful as this fire will be, awful as 1s all the re- 
fining of the Lord who {fs a consuming fire, he con- 
sumes only what he cannot save ; and all that he can- 
not save he burns, Of all the gold, not one whit will be 
burned. In heretic or orthodox, in pagan or Christian, 
within church walls or without them, whatever is divine 
will emerge from the flames, purified and perfected. 
Whatsoever does not emerge will be utterly destroyed. 
Neither root nor branch shall be left. The end of the 
burning {is destruction, not torment. He curses not as 
an infinite Torquemada ; the kindling of the fire is not 
the kindling of an infinite and eterna) auto de fé. His 
fire is the fire of the reformer ; it burns what it cannot 
save, and it burns only that it maysave. His flames are 
purifying flames. There is no warrant for the idea that 
has come down to us from an‘age of cruelty in puntsh- 
ment, that fire is a symbol of prolonged torture. It isa 
symbol of destruction. The unquenchable fire con: 
sumes the tares and the chaff. The refiner’s fire con- 
sumes the dross. The fire of Gehenna burning in the val- 
ley of Tophet consumes the refuse of the city. I do 
not press the simile. I seek not to draw aside the aw- 
ful veil which hides the future from my eight. But 
when another, more curfous than myself, assumes to do 
so, and to defend the torments of immortal spirits in 
unending flames, he disregards, or vlolates—sometimes 
the one, sometimes the other—the laws of symbolic in- 
terpretation. The fires of awful importin the Bible 
imagery are fires which co not torment, but destroy, 
utterly, Ineradicably, with no hope or possibility of 
pheenix-like restoration from their ashes, all things that 
corrupt and destroy the life of love and truth and right- 
eousness. 

5. And then, when the day of destruction is past, 
shall come the day of perfected redemption, The bow 


of promise followed the deluge of water; a brighter 
light shall follow the deluge of fire : 
‘ The Sun of righteousness shall arise, 
And there shall be healing in his wings.” 
When. the wicked have become as ashes, then shall 
righteousness and peace spring up, and the old-time 
desert shall bud and blossom as the rose. And there 
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shall be a new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness.” For this we are to work and watch and 
hope and pray. For this Coming of the Lord we are to 
prepare the highway. And all ministry of the Gospel, 
all instruction in righteousness, all work of church and 
schoolhouse and Christian home, is a making of this 
path straight, that He whose right it is may come. 
How long, O Lord, how long ? 

“‘What I say unto you, I say unto all, Watch. For 
ye know neither the day nor the hour when the Son of 
man cometh.” 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
PREPARING THE WAY OF THE LORD. 
By Emiy Huntincton MILLER. 

He pleasant it is to prepare for a visit from some 

one whom we love and honor! What if your 
father were away across the ocean, and some day a 
message should come to tell you he was soon coming 
home? How busy everybody would be preparing to 
welcome him! All the house would be made clean and 
bright, and every one would try to think what could be 
done to please him. The boys might be taking all the 
loose stones from the walks, clearing away the rubbish, 
and putting the garden in beautiful order ; and the girls 
might be busy with their lessons and their music, that 
their father might see how much they had learned ; and 
every one of the household would be watching and 
waiting and ready to welcome him. 

Sometimes, in countries where they have kings, word 
will come to a little town that the king is coming ; per- 
haps only to pass through the town, or, it may be, to 
stay a little while on bis way. Then how eager and 
busy every one is to do something to prepare for the 
king! The houses are wreathed with flowers and flags 
and evergreenr, and made as beautiful as possible. 
Everything ugly is taken out of the way ; the roads are 
made clean and smooth, the people put on holiday 
dresses, all loud, disagreeable noises are stopped, and 
there are bands of music, and bells ringing, and children 
singing and scattering flowers, and everywhere a wel- 
come to the king. Sometimes the king scatters money 
as he goes by, and some of the poorer people get it ; but 
in a little while the king is gone, and they are again 
poor and hungry and sorrowful. 

Should you not like to help welcome a king? to be 
one of the children wko go singing, and waving ban- 
ners, and scattering flowers before him? Do you re- 
member the story of the children who once did this for 
Jesus, our blessed King, when he was upon earth, sing- 
ing ‘“‘ Hosanna” and scattering green branches of palm 
trees before him as he went riding into Jerusalem ? 
That was long ago, but now, this very day, the message 
comes to us: ‘‘ The King is coming ; prepare the way 
for him.” 

This King is not coming just to pass by and leave us 
all as we were before. He is coming to live with us, to 
comfort a!] the sorrowful people, to help all that are in 
trouble, to tell the poor of a lome he is preparing for 
them more beautiful thav any mansions they have ever 
seen, and to tell the sick of a land where every one is 
strong and well nd happy. This King {s als> our 
Father, who loves and cares for us, who will be pleased 
with every thing we have done to show our love to him, 
who will be glad to see that we have learned our lessons, 
and done our work well, and tried to be good and to 
help others to be good. What can we doto welcome 
him? How can we prepare the way for him ? 

There are two things that we can do. 1. Each one of 
you can open your own heart to the heavenly King and 
say to him, ‘‘ Come in.” For he says he stands at every 
heart and knocks, and that if you hear his voice and 
open the door he will come in and live with you. He 
will keep all sinful things—bad tempers, cro*s words, 
selfish wishes—out of the place where ne lives, and fill tc 
with love and peace and giadness. If the King lives 
with you, bis love and light will shine out through your 
eyes and sound ia your voice, for his children have 
happy faces and speak gentle words. 

2. When the King comes fato your hearts, you will 
want everybody else to welcome him, and you will try 
to prepare his way by telling others of him. Just as 
earihly kings seud messengers ahead to tell the people, 
“The king is coming ; make ready to greet him,” so our 
King says he sends his messeagers to prepare his way. 
Moses and David and Isalah were the King’s messen- 
gers; ministers and teachers aud missionaries are his 
messengers, and even little children may be his messen. 
gers and help to prepare his way, so that by and by 
everybody may know about him and welcome him, The 
money that you send to carry the good news of the Lord 
Jesus to heathen lands helps to prepare the way. You 
may show that you area child of the King, and help 
others to serve him, by being patient, obedient, and 
unselfish at bome, faithful and diligent at school, rever- 
ent and attentive at church, fair and honest at play, 
and always in all things trying to please him. And you 
may speak good words for him to others ; you may say 
to those about you, “Come and learn about my King ;” 








you may say to those who say bad words’ or do}wrong 
deeds, ‘‘ Do not displease the King ; he sees and hears ; 
he will help you if you try to serve him.” 
** Help thou my life thy love to show, 
My lips to tell thy grace,’ 
8o I may be a messenger 
To go before thy face.”’ 








HINTS AND HELPS. 


By a LAYMAN. 


VERY crisis is but apparently precipitate. It was 

about four centuries between Malachi and Jesus, 
and four hundred years is only a part of the long and 
weary cyclesin which the chafing nations waited for the 
Star in the East. Neither God nor his chirography 
which we call Nature bears any sign of haste. <A few 
years ago I waited ten days in Naples to sce Vesu- 
vius in his pyrotechnics. He roared; he shook the 
city ; he belched forth smoke ; he menaced the choice 
vintages that love these perilous epots over subterranean 
fires. But the pyrotechnics and the lava lakes he de- 
clined. Weeks after that the eruption came. You 
cannot prick nature with a fork. Divine Providence is 
never in a hurry. The cyclone is bred. We speak 
of our lovely days as storm-breeders. In nature a 
climax like death is always a surprise. Your pot never 
boils while you watch it. Your crisis that you expec.ed 
comes, and ’tis the unexpected, and you do not recog- 
nize it. Only sbout a dozen persons recognized the 
Messiah, and they were not very positive about it until 
to the evidence of their senses was added the evidence 
of their own enlarged life in the kingdom of God. 
The new life is more than a seed; it is a growth. 
Christ within you to will and todo {is the coincidence of 
motive and action, the spirit In the act and the act in 
the spirit. 


The great difference in men and nations is shown in 
that for which they are preparing. Some nations are 
constantly {exhorting to this: ‘‘In time of peace pre- 
pare for war.” Thisis a false notion, because mutual 
armaments invite mutual hostility. The menace and 
nuisance of Europe to-day are its armies and its navies. 
You travel in the Southwest and see the bowie knives, or 
among the cowboys of New Mexico and see the belts 
full of cartridges, the slouch bats and devil-may-care 
custodians of universal suspicion. The more a man is 
armed against another, the more is he in danger himself. 
This sort of preparation in peace is what perpetuates 
warfare ; for it ia the preparation of suspicion and of war- 
like spirit. In Southern States laws have recently been 
enacted against this individuation of arsenals. Jingo- 
ism is a preparation exactly antagonistic to that of the 
Forerunner in Christianity. He was a beater of spears 
into pruning-hooks. His warfare was not physical, but 
moral. He was a free lance against the world, the 
flesh, and the devil, but he never carried on his back a 
spear, or at his belt a sword. The Christian Church 
made a grievous mistake when it substituted the blade 
of Damascus for the sword of the Spirit. 





It would seem as if the fight of the poor against the 
rich began a good many years before the Knights of 
Labor were conceived. Malachi takes the side of the 
laboring classes, and claims fair wages for fair service. 
Where Malachi wrote, your vine-dresser now gets ten 
cents a day, and sees a bit of meat only one day in three 
hundred. The villages where the prophets lived have 
an annual day of wonders—’tis the day when arich man 
killsalamb. lf Malachi could have lived to see men 
earning three dollars a day, dining on sirloin steaks,’and 
striking for eight hours a day, I think he would have 
felt certain that in twenty-five centuries a good deal of 
truth was to ferment and a land was to be discovered 
in which tue pecplo should begin to inherit the earth, 
and yet be wholly unconscious of the vast advancements 
of popular rights. It seems to me that the peril in this 
country is not autocratic or oligarchic, but anarchical— 
the misrule of many, which is more’unjust, unthinking, 
and erratic than the tyranny of one. 





There isn’t a day in any life that is not a day of judg- 
meat. You area very wonderful man if you are not 
suffering to-day from some of the sins done to the body 
in the body. Did you have some wild oats to sow when 
you were a youngster ? Notaday since that crop but 
has been a judgment. You had a pain in your toe last 
week? It was a judgment on some escapades years ago. 
You didn’t sleep well last night, and you attribute it to 
having eaten a Malagagrape? It was your undergradu- 
ate excess of food and recess of exercise. You feel 
dizzy by spells? That is Nature spelling out the word 
Intemperance (at the table—which kiils as many as in. 
temperance at the bottle.) 





The day of judgment is at once a penalty anid a pan 
acea. Many a man is saved for great things by ine 
necessity of eating little things, bred by the body’s pro. 
test against abuse. The Sun of righteousness with heal- 





ing in his wings often comes thus in the chas!isement 
that is a prelude of regeneration, physical and moral ; 
for the body helps to cure the soul as well as the soul 
the body. Youdeny the body its accustomed toadying, 
and you uphold moral vigor. The backbone and the 
phosphates grow together. 





What, then, does Christ do for us? He does not 
remedy the ill effects of a wasted life. His forgiveness 
does not purify the blood. His spirit does not mend the 
shattered nerves, or reinvigorate the rickety limbs. Yet 
the promise is of a healing in his beams; we are told 
we shall go forth, and feel as frisky as if stall-fed, and 
that eternal truth shall dawn upon us. What means 
this promise ? We must here turn to life and let life be 
our interlinear Scripture. 

A few months ago I was walking the streets of my 
town, and I passed a man whose curious bearing at- 
tracted my attention, and something bade me stop and 
speak to him. ‘‘Can you tell me what church bel] that 
is?” sald he. It chanced to be my own summons to 
prayer, and I invited him to my bench in the lecture- 
room. The meeting was opencd. Something bade me 
offer prayer for the friendless, the hopeless, the for- 
saken, I knew the man at my side was just rallying 
from a long debauch. I had no sooner resumed my 
seat when this stranger fell on his knees at my side, and 
poured forth a prayer that I never can forget. It wasa 
prayer that seemed to lift the room toward heaven ; 
*twas the prayer of the publican’s patron rather than the 
publican’s. It was wrestling prayer, which compelled 
tears from many eyes. I will not make the story 
wordy ; but, in brief, let me add, that after a struggle 
which convinced me their name {s legion which fight 
against God in men who are the slaves of bad habit, this 
man conquered. Hls sufferings were great; his vic- 
tories were stupendous, corresponding. That man has 
led hundreds to repentance since his conversion. He 
told me yesterday that he was a newman. ‘I don’t 
feel in my body as I used to,” he continued. ‘‘It seems 
as if God had taken me and given me new tissues, new 
nerves, a new atomach, a new brain, and I kaow he 
has given me a new heart.” Yes, ’tis true, the Sun 
of righteousness arises with healing in his wings. 





God’s forgiveness in Christ Jesus means a vast deal 
more than scientists average to appreciate with their 
sometime unconsciousness of the laws above the laws, 
the laws within the laws—the laws, I mean, of the spirit- 
ual world. We but faintly appreciate the matchless 
power of an enfranchised spirit, of a liberated will, over 
this 150 pounds we call the body. When I read on 
Bunyan’s grave in Bunhill Fields some years ago, 
“Faith Saves,” I felt anew the vigor and the scope 
of that truth ; and the more I see of spiritual pre- 
eminence, the more I perceive the healing there is in 
His wings. 


If faith only saved the body, its victories would be 
conclusive, But faith in Christ is the panacea. When, 
regenerate alike in body and soul, this yet rheumaticky 
world gets to the millennial gates, throwing away its 
crutches and its artifices, then for the first time will 
have fully dawned the full significance of His effictency 
as the Great Physician. It were better to avoid 
offenses ; but the reasoning thought {s that the atone- 
ment is of prodigious efficiency. I read daily of won- 
derful musicians who are blind, but I would not advise 
you to put out his eyes before yousend your boy to the 
Meister to initiate his five-finger exercises. But won- 
derfully great is the Physician who takes the blind and 
opens their eyes, and the deaf and opens their ears, and 
the dumb and the dead and inspires their lips and their 
hands to join in the song of Moscs and the Lamb. 





In that day when the good are uppermost, it goes 
without saying that the bad shall be undermost. It is 
in the nature of evil to fall, as of good to rise. Levita- 
tion works by a spiritual law which {s centripetal in the 
kingdom of God. As the law of gravitation holds the 
material universe {n {ts grip with centrifugal co-opera- 
tions, so the law of levitation in the spiritual world 
brings us into the eternal day of the Son of God. Ido 
not know how the centrifugal force of the old man is 
counterbalanced and harmonized in the centripetal force 
of the new man ; I know as little how the material uni- 
verse is knitted in harmony. But the fact is of spiritual 
experience as well as of pbysical experience in either 
case. Shall the wicked be destroyed? Shall evil be 
annihilated, and the soul bave a post-mortem opportu- 
nity ? Shall Christ be all and in all by treading under 
foot of evil, and the triumph of men over evil? Shali 
it be men who chall fail? Or shall it be the evil in men 
that shall be smothered? Shall St. Michael typify 
mankind, and the dragon the evil that is discomfited ? 
I have my own ideas, kind reader ; you have yours ; 
but let me say that, {f you and I don’t sharpen our 
spear, and use it skillfully. there may be eternal signifi- 





cance in the devil gettlng the spear and in Michael get- 
ting the dust, 
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THE ROYAL LAW OF LOVE.’ 
By James McCosn, D.D., LL.D. 
President ef Princeton College. 


* Love is the fulfilling of the law.”.—Rom. xiil., 10. 

“If ye fulfill the royal law according to the Scripture, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, ye do well ""—James ii., 8. 

N these passages there is areference to three things— 

to Love, to Law, anda King. I see before me an 
arch set up on earth, and spanning the heavens; the 
one side is Law, the other side is Love, and the key- 
stone binding and crowning the whole is God. Our 
theme is the Royal Law of Love. Let us contemplate 
Love and Law first separately, and then in their com- 
bination in God. 
I,—LOVE, 

It may manifest itself in two forms, which should be 

carefully distinguished. 


The Love of Complacency. We delight inthe object or 
person beloved. It is tbus that the mother clasps her 
infant to her bosom ; thus that the sister interests her- 
self in every movement of her little brother, and is proud 
of his feats ; thus that the father, saying little, but feel- 
ing much, follows the career of his son in the trying 
rivalries of the world; thus that throughout our lives 
our hearts, if hearts we have, cling round the tried 
friends of our youth; thus that the wife would leave 
this world with her Jast look cn her husband; thus that 
the father would depart with his sons and his daughters 
around his couch. There is a ‘‘last look which love 
remembers "—that given, for instance, when the ship 
moves away with the dear friend in it, or when the soul 
leaves the earth to wing its way to heaven. Love looks 
out for the persons beloved. The mother soon discovers 
her son in that crowd ; the blacksmith 


** Hears his daughter’s voice 

Singing in thé village choir.”’ 
The believer will steal away in fancy from the busy 
scenes of life to meet with his Saviour; and I am per- 
suaded that when he reaches heaven he will recognize, 
without requiring to be told, the One whom ho has so 
loved when on earth. In a higher sphere and in an older 
age, even from ihe beginning, the love of God, of God 
who is love, was exercised in the fellowship of Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost; for the eternal Logos says, ‘‘ 1 
was dally his delight, rejoicing always before him,” and 
‘‘my delights were with the sons of men” (Prov. vili., 
30, 31). 


The Love of Benevolence. This is a higher form of 
love. In this we not only delight in the contemplation 
and society of the persons beloved; we wish well to 
them, we wish them all that is good. ‘‘ Therefore, all 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, 
do you even co to them; for this is the Jaw and the 
prophets.” We will oblige them if we can; we will 
serve them if in our power; we will watch for oppor- 
tunities of promoting their welfare ; we will make sac- 
rifices for their good. This love is ready to flow forth 
toward relatives and friends, toward neighbors and 
companions, toward all with whom we come in con- 
tact ; it will go out toward the whole family of man- 
kind. We are ready to increase their ha ppiness, and in 
the highest exercises of love to raise them in the scale of 
being, and to exalt them morally and spiritually. The 
love of God thus manifests itself in multiplying happi- 
ness, in spreading holiness. He is not only Light, but 
the Fountain of lights ; and the light that is in him, like 
that of the sun, shines on all around. 

God is known by his works. He made us, and not 
we ourselves. He provides for our wants ; he cares for 
us, and is ready to guide and to comfort us. Higher 
than all, ‘‘God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever belfeveth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.” Abraham saw all 
this in the mount which he called Jehovah-jireh, as it is 
said to this day, ‘In the mount of the Lord it shall be 
seen.” He had been commanded to offer his son in sac- 
rifice ; he had traveled with him three whole days, ex- 
posed to such questions : ‘ Behold the fire and the wood, 
but where is the lamb for a burnt-offering ?” He had 
bound him on the altar, and taken up the knife to slay 
him ; but now, to his inexpressible relief, he heard the 
voice, ‘‘ Now I know that thou fearest God, seeing thou 
hast not withheld thy con, thine only son, from me. 
And Abraham lifted up his eyes, and looked, and be 
hold, behind him a ram caught in a thicket by his horns: 
and Abraham went and took the ram, and offered him 
up for a burnt-offering in the stead of his son.” Abra- 
ham must then have comprehended, and we, by paying 
a visit to that Mount of the Lord, can conceive, how 
great the love of God, who spared Isaac, but spared not 
his own Son, but gave him freely to the death in our 
own room and stead. ‘‘ Herein indeed is love, not that 
we loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his Son to 
be the propitiation for our sins,” 


1 Preached in the “Brick” Presbyterjan Churob, the Rev. 
Beury J, Van Dyke, Jr,, D.D,, Pastor, 





This sccond 1s the highest aspect of Jove. The other 
belongs in man to a lower department of his nature. 
It is an exercise merely of emotional attachment, and 
may contain nothing virtuous or holy ; it may be merely 
like the attschment ofa dog to {ts master. The love of 
benevolence is of a higher sort: we wish to do good , 
we strive to do good to thore whom we love. The one 
is like a genial heat in a closed apartment; the other 
is like a fire rad{ating on all around. The one {s a lake, 
reflecting heav-n on its bosom ; the other is a fountain, 
welling up and carrying with it a refreshing influence, 
“If a brother or sister be naked, and destitute of dally 
food, and one of you say unto them, Depart in peace, 
be ye warmed ; notwithstanding ye give them not those 
things which are needful to the body ; what doth it 
profit ?” It is this love of benevolence that {s ‘ the ful- 
filling of the Jaw.” It flows out in a great number and 
variety of forms : in compassion, in pity, in tenderness, 
in long-suffering, in patience. The high priest in old 
time wore a breastplate with twelve precious stones; 
but every true Christian is a priest, and carries on his 
breast a more ornamental tablet, thus described: 
‘Charity suifereth long and is kind; charity envieth 
not ; charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth 
not behave itself unseemly, secketh not her own, is not 
easily provoked, thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in 
iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth ; beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth a]] things, endureth all 
things.” Christians jn this world of sin, sorrow, and 
suffering have a means of showing love, such as {s not 
available to angels [n the spotless mansions of heaven ; 
they can and should, like their great Master, ‘‘ bear 
the contradiction of sinners,” and should have compas 
sion on the ignorant and on ‘‘ those who are gone out of 
the way.” 

But it may be asked, How can this benevolence be 
exhibited by us toward God, who Js independent of us, 
and needs not our ald’? The answer is, We identify 
ourselves with him, and strive to promote his glory, and 
the causes in which he is interested. We make it our 
prayer, ‘‘ Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven.” True we have to say (Is. xvi., 2, 3), 
‘*my goodness extendeth not to thee ;” but we should 
add, ‘‘ but to the saints that are in the earth, and to the 
excellent, in whom is all my delight,” and in loving 
whom we feel that we are loving God. 

These two forms of love, while thoy may be distin- 
guished, should never be separated. But in fact they 
have often been divorced the one from the other. How 
often do men show the love of complacency, without 
the love of benevolence! They delight in the soclety 
of, and they receive gratification from, persons whom 
they do not seek to benefit. They do worse: they in- 
jure those to whom they are attached, as the ivy is apt 
to destroy the tree which it embraces and adorns. They 
do so by induleing, by flattering, by tempting them. 
The doting mother spoils the child whom she so fondles. 
The seducer ruins the unhappy one whom he clasps 
in his foul embrace. There is a love that is not 
lovely. What is claimed as free love {3 not love, but 
lust. It is, in fact, a refined form of selfishness. For 
our gratification and pleasure we lay hold of and hug 
to our bosoms objects which we only corrupt. I ap- 
prehend that much of human sinfulness consists in tear- 
ing asunder what sheuld be kept ‘united, in selfishly 
delighting in persons, end turning them to our uses 
only to tempt and destroy them. It has often been 
remarked that the worst things are the perversion of 
good things. Abused intellectual gifts make the dan 
gerous villain. Abused sensibilities make the accom 
plished tempter. Abused affections gender the keenest 
of all mieery. 

How terrible the chasms produced by sin in our 
world! That virtuous mother looks with unutterable 
horror upon the conduct of her drunken son; yet she 
would die for him at any moment, provided she could 
thereby save him. Nay, has not sin, by its dissevering 
and destructive power, kept asunder, in a sense, what 
had ever before been uvited in the mind of God? It 
has been disputed among theologians whether God can 
love or be a Father to sinners yet in their sins, The 
distinction I have drawn solves the question. I cannot 
very well see how God shou!d look on the sinner with 
complacency. ‘‘God is angry with the wicked every 
day” (Ps. vil, 11). ‘I hate them with perfect hatred ” 
(Ps. cxxxix., 22). But, on the other hand, he loves the 
sinner ; loves him with an everlasting love; he loves 
him with the love cf compassion. ‘“‘ How shall I give 
thee up, Ephraim ? how shal! I deliver thee, O Israel] ? 
how shall I make thee as Admah ? how shall I set thee 
as Zeboim ? mine heart is turned within me, my repent- 
ings are kindled together.” In a like way our Lord 
was the friend of publicans and sinners ; not that he 
approved of their conduct—he reprobated it more than 
the Pharisee did, who turned away from them in scorn 
—but he wept over the coming doom on Jerusalem ; 
and his very purpose in coming to this world was to 
seek and save that which is lost. In this, as in every 


other particular, we are to copy him who has set us an 
example thst we should follow his steps, Jt ts not ex: 





pected of us that we should have p'essure In the go- 
clety of the licentfous, the selfish, the malignant; but 
we are to feel for them; as human beings we are 
to pity them, and seek to allure thom to God and to 
good. 


1I1.—LAW. 


Law was in the nature of God from all eternity, and 
is the instrument of bis government; it was inecribed 
on the nature of man when he was created ; it was 
graven by God's own finger on the granite blocks of 
Sinal; it was spoken in gentle and attractive tones by 
our Lord in the Sermon on the Mount, and it {fs written 
by God's own Spirit as a new commandment on the 
hearts of God's people. It goes with man wherever he 
goes, to tell him, if he is prepared to Ilsten to it, what {s 
right snd what is wrong, and in the end to punish bim 
if he refuses to obey. It is so essential a part of his 
nature that it will follow him into the regions below, to 
torment him more than the worm that never dies, than 
the fire that is not quenched. 

That law has been broken, but is still binding. 
When Moses came down from the Mount with the 
two tables, he threw them from him, and broke 
them, as he witnessed the wickedness of the children of 
Israe). But he had just to reascend to the Mount and 
have them written again by God’s own finger. Which 
thing may be unto us for an allegory. Man has broken 
God’s law ; but that Jaw retains all its claims, and ever 
renews them. The law ie embodied in the Gospel. All 
this was instructively represented in the ark of the cove- 
nant, laid up In the holfest of all, and typifying the new 
covenant. On the lid of it were the cherubim, over- 
shadowing the blood-sprinkled mercy-seat; and the 
promise was given: ‘‘ There will I meet with thee, and 
commune with thee on the mercy-seat from between the 
cherubim.” But within the ark were the two tables of 
stone. Christ came not to destroy the law, but to fulfill. 
The Gospel, wherever {it goes, carries within it the law 
fulfilled by Christ, the law still binding on his followers. 
There isasense in which believers are free from the 
law ; they are free from its curse: but, in another s2nse, 
they are still under it ; they are not free from the obliga- 
tion to obey it. When sinners come to Christ he wel- 
comes them. He says, Your sins be forgiven you ; but 
he does not give them liberty to go back to their sins, 
but, ‘Go, and sin no more.” Just as the father, after 
rejoicing over the return of his prodigal son, took him 
into his house to keep him in safety, so our heavenly 
Father takes us into his family to train us to obedience. 
When the sinner comes to Christ, Christ pays his dc bts ; 
but {t is only to send him to pay his dues, not in the 
oldness of the letter, but the newness of the spirit. In 
heaven itself the soul, brought Into unison with the law 
of love, will be fulfilling it to perfection ; and the music 
of heaven will consist essentially in attuned hearts, each 
breathing its own melody, and all in harmony—hearis 
in accord with the heart of God and in accord with one 
another, and fulfilling the pleasure of God for ever and 
ever. 

The law has two marked features. 


Tt is imperative. Tt speaks as one hi ving authority ; it 
speaks in the name of God. It says, ‘‘ Thou shalt do 
this, thou shalt not do that.” ‘ The Categorical Impera- 
tive” was the designation given it by the great German 
metaphysiclan. Its function is not to tell us what is, 
but what ought to be. All i!s affirmations are commands; 
all its negations are prohibitions. It has rewards rich 
and numerous for those who obey it; it has penalties 
certain and terrible for those who transgress it. God 
has a vicegerent to sustain it in the consclence, ‘‘ which 
shows the work of the law written in their hearts, their 
conscience also bearing witness, and their thoughts the 
meanwhile accusing, or else excusing, one another.” 
There is a witness within which constrains us to 
acknowledge its right to obedfence. 

It is determinative. It is categorical; it has its 
definite requirements which {t cannot forego, and will 
not lower. ‘“‘ Guilty or not guilty” are the alternatives 
it proposes, It admits of no middle course or compro- 
mise ; it accepts of no excuse ; it will not Msten to any 
plea or extenuation. 

In this respect the order, the regularities, of the 
physical world resemble it. Ilence for the last two 
hundred years they have been called laws, laws of na- 
ture, as supposed to have been enacted by a Law-giver. 
It is interesting to notice that they have been called 
“ordinances” in Scripture (Ps. exlx., 91). ‘* They con- 
tinue this day according to thine ordinances, for all are 
thy servants.” We hesr much in these time; of the 
laws of nature, of their being so fixed and immutable. 
Those who speak in this way are apt to forget that 
there is another law which is still more unchangeable, 
and shal] abide when the heavens are rolled up like a 
scrojl. It is by these two kinds of law, the one Mcral, 
the ‘‘ greater light,” and the other Natural, ‘‘ the lesser 
light,” that God rules our world—by the one moral 
agents, by the other physical agents—making them all 
oe aud conspire toward one ‘good and grand 
on , 
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ln one respect the two are alike: both are inflexible. 
But they differ.. The laws of nature admit of no excep- 
tions. They cannot be changed except by Him who 
appointed them. The will of man cannot arrest them. 
Gravitation is as rcady to bring down an unsupported 
stone to crush us as it is to keep the earth moving 
on beneficently in its sphere. The winds which drive 
on the vessel one day may sink it in the deep the next, 
The chemical affinities which prepare food to nourish 
us are ready to mix poison to kill us. On the other 
hand, moral laws may be broken. We are now in the 
region of the will. In order to be a moral agent man 
must be a free agent. Love that is constrained is not 
love. Morality compelled ts not true morality. So 
moral law may be broken, while physical Jaw cannot. 
But moral Jaw, properly understood, is quite as inflex- 
ible, as unrelenting, as natural law. If we negl«ct the 
laws of bealth, the consequences may be disease or death, 
But if we violate the laws of morality, the consc quences 
may be, must be, much more fatal in a condemning 
conscience, or in judgments to descend in this life or 
the life to come. Natural law, which moves on so regu- 
larly, so irresistibly, so bencficently, is the fittest out- 
ward type and emblem of that moral law which rules 
the heaven and controis the earth. 


1I.—RELATION OF LOVE AND LAW IN GOD, 


Ihe planet is held in its sphere by two influences ; 
one imvelling, the other staying, it. So it is with moral 
beings : they are drawn by love, but it is love regulated 
by Jaw. It is well that the earth should have an attrac- 
tion toward the sun, without which it would wander 
into an outer region of coldness, darkness, and destruc- 
tion ; but were there no restraining power it would be 
drawn into the sun’s atmosphere, and be consumed by 
his heat. In like manner, moral excellence implies of 
necessity these two things, love and law; the one to 
attract, the other to guide in the right path. 

It is not easy to embody in human conceptions, and 
to express in human language, the relation of law and 
love. We know that the two are closely connected. 
Their connection is in God, the source of both, Even 
as God is the origin of all other thinga, of nature, of 
forces, of matter, of mind, so is he also the origin of 
love and Jaw. All these streams, if we follow them up 
sufficiently far, carry us to the fountain. Love is the 
refreshing water ; the law is the channel for it to flow 
in ; and the spring is the bosom of God. ‘‘ Let us love 
one another, for love is of God.” Charity is the highest 
of all the graces: ‘‘ There ablideth these three, faith, 
hop*, and charity ; but the greatest of these is charity,” 
But then charity never tries to set itself above law ; if it 
did so, it might work only mischief, ‘‘ Love is the 
fulfilling of the law.” Love takes the form of a com- 
mandment. When asked by the lawyer, ‘‘ Which is 
the great commandment in the law ?” Jesus sald unto 
him, ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind; 
this is the first and great commandment, and the second 
is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
On these tvo commandments hang all the law and the 
prophets.” Thus indissolubly are charity and com- 
mandment joined in Scripture. It {1s love that makes 
us like unto God, who is love; but the love of God isa 
love regulated by eternal justice. 

We cannot by any process of analysis git rid of either 
of these elements. Defective systems of ethics arise 
from omitting one or other, or not giving each its due 
place. A stoic, a pharisaic, morality leaves out love, 
and presents only the expressionless form of law. Uttll- 
tarlanism leaves out eternal and unchangeable obiiga- 
tion, and offers a flexible morality, suiting itself to 
supposed results, My illustrious predecessor, Jonathan 
Edwards, the greatest thinker that this country has 
produced, in whose dazzling beams the others of us 
appear merely as the smaller planets passing over the 
disc of the sun, has made a bold attempt to resolve all 
virtue into love, But then he has to make it Jove to 
being as being. The very statement shows that there is 
another element as well as love. There is love to deing 
as being, showing that being has claims, and that there 
must be some means of determining the claims of 
being as being. We ought to love God and our neigh- 
bor. Yes, but whence this word ‘‘ ought,” so full of 
meaning ? Why should I love any one but myself ? 
Our deepest nature gives the response, and will continue 
to do so, whether we attend to it or no, All this im- 
plies that alongside of love there is law, commanding 
and demanding. Far as the eye can reach, the two are 
seen to run parallel. I do not say that they never meet, 
for they meet in the nature of God and of all holy 
beings. And, though often dissevered here, they will 
meet at last in the character of saints in heaven, with 
whom love will be law, and law will be love. 

‘‘What therefore God hath joined together, let not 
man put asunder,” There is no propriety in drawing 
invidious comparisons as to the relative importance 
of thetwo, It might be argued that law is the higher ; 
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where it {s to stay. But then love is the very end for 
which the law ex!sts; the end of the commandment 
is charity. Law without love is a mere form without 
life: love without Jaw is a life without a body in 
which to reside. Law without love js a channel withb- 
out a stream ; love without law may be a stream, burst- 
ing forth and spreading destruction, Let the two re- 
volve round each other like binary stars, each with its 
own color, the one the complement of the other. Let 
Righteousness stand forever on the pedestal on which 
he has been set up, with his high look and unbending 
mien, the master and the guardian; and ever beside 
him, beneath him, and leaning upon him, yet beautiful 
and graceful as he, let there be seen Love, with smiles 
upon her face and gift in her hands. 

I belleve they were never separated till sin appeared. 
Alas ! that seducer and corrupter has severed them. 
There bas arisen a stern doctrine, which has no tender- 
ness, whose gaze {js as unmoved and unmovable as that 
of the Egyptian sphinx, looking out from its desert of 
sand. If there be theologians still dwellingin a cold 
palace of ice, I recommend them to let the beams of the 
Sun of righteousness shine upon it and thaw it. I look 
upon the Shorter Catechism as upon the whole the best 
compend of Scripture truth which we have in any lar- 
guage; but I have sometimes felt that thi re is less of 
love in it than there Js in the Scriptures, and that it 
serves a good end when the teacher puts a smile upon {ts 
countenance to attract the youth who hasto learnit. It 
was rather an empty ark which they had to look {ato in 
Solomon’stime, when they found nothing there but the 
tables of stone, and not their accompan!ments—Aaron’s 
rod that budded, signifying life fromthe dead ; nor the 
pot of manna, typifying food forthe weak. But the 
defect I am now speaking of belongs rather tothe seven- 
teenth than the nineteenth century. We are now more 
in danger of a sentimental and a simpering faith, acting 
the part of a Delilah, professing love to the man who 
boasts that he fs strong, only in the end to show how 
weak he is, and to consign him to biindness and dark- 
nese. Let us have charity, they say: but charity with- 
out principle to guide it may distribute its gifts very in- 
discriminately and injurlously. Let us have fire, they 
insist : but we cannot have fire without fuel to feed it, 
and fire cannot be allowed to burn and consume In every 
place, and as it pleases. There should be a vessel to 
contain the pleasant incense that we offer, otherwise it 
will soon dissipate into inanity. 

By all mesns let us make our religion attractive—as 
attractive as the character of Jesus. But Jesus came 
to fulfill the law and the prophets; and while he al 
lowed the woman that wasa sinner to bathe his feet 
with her tears, he drove out those who polluted his 
temple, made those fall back who assailed him, And 
we read of what I suppose {s the most terrible thing 
in the universe, ‘‘the wrath of the Lamb.” It is 
doubtless to this that reference 1s made when it is said 
that ‘‘our God is a consuming fire.” If we would 
make love to fulfill its divine mission, we must associate 
with it the eternal truth with which it is combined in 
the Word. Let us never allow ourselves to suppose 
that we can improve the Scriptures by shearing off 
rome pointed truths supposed to be offensive. Let 
the sun shine there in the heavens in all ifs brightness, 
even though it should dazzle our eyes: we need all its 
light to show us the way jn which we should walk ; the 
plants need all its heat to mature and to ripen them. 
There are statements in that Word of which I wished, 
as I remember, in the petulance of youth, that they had 
not been there. But I have been made by experience, 
often bitter, to see the truth and awful importance of 
them. Whether we see it now or no, all believers will 
see in the end that “all Scripture is given by inspiration 
of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness, that the man 
of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all 
good works,” 

There is a theology called the orthodox, sometimes 
known as the Princeton theology, defended by good and 
great men, some of them now seeing the truth still more 
clearly in the manstons above, but some of them stil! 
spared to us. It is in fact slmply the Retormation 
theology. It is the theology of Paul in all his epistles. 
If any of us have in any respect fallen beneath the 
spirit of Jesus and of the Word, let us acknowledge 
our fault and amend; but we dare not meanwhile 
abandon the truth which has been held so firmly and 
defended so ably among us. If any of us have been 
supercilious, saying, ‘Stand by, for I am holier tban 
thou,” let us hasten to bow ourtelves at the fect of 
Jesus, and learn of him to be meek and lowly. If any 
have allowed their orthodoxy, like the frost, 1o cover 
over and cool their humanity, let them place thelr 
hearts under the beams of Him who ‘‘ maketh his sun to 
rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth his rain on 
the just and the unjust,” and their systems will be 
better. But, whatever improvement we may make in 
cultivating and cherishing the spirit of charity, there is 
one thing we can never do, and that {s, to lower the 


standard. off dcotrine or of duty, Amidst the shift- 





Ings of buman fancy and speculation which spring up 
and wither like grass, Bible truth is founded as on a 
rock, and “ endureth for ever.” 

It is true that there bave been men who have preached 
or practiced a pharisaic morality ; that Is, a law with- 
out love. A Jaw has been set forth and enforced which 
is not the Jaw of love, and bas driven men away from 
God, who ts love, and from the Gospel, which is 
essentially a message of reconcillation from God to sin- 
ful men. The terrors of the law have been used, not as 
by Paul to persuade men, but to tempt or drive them 
to rebellion or resistance. In ages past law has been 
used Jawlessly by mcnarchs and by masters. But in 
the present day the tindency reems all the other way. 
If there were tyrannies in O!d World monarchies which 
we in these times are not slow to condemp, there is 
licentfousness in New World republics which it might be 
as useful and important for us to expose and condemn. 
If fathers erred two centurics ogo in being scmewhat 
too rigid with their children, it 1s possible that in these 
times they may not be svfficlently faithful in restrain- 
ing self-indulgence and in training to habits of self- 
sacrifice. If some preachers, in ages gone by, preacked 
hell and damnation instead of Christ, it is possible 
that some in these times are so relaxed by a weak 
charity that they bave not the coursge cr faithfulness 
to bid men fle from the wrath to come. If there 
have been preachers in certain ages who insisted on 
nothing but stern duty, there are not a few in our day 
who recommerd love without the due restraints of law, 
who are tampering with the marriage relation, lowering 
the sacredness of wedleck, and allowing such liberty of 
divorce as js fitted to break up the family—which, I may 
remark, is the only means of securing proper moral 
culture, and training the tising generation to virtue. 
More evil may arise from lawless love, which {s fasctnat- 
ing, than from hatred, which is repulsive. There is a 
teaching in our day antagonistic to the old and orthodox 
theology. It docs not take, it cannot be made to take, 
any scientific form. It would let down doctrine and 
exalt charity, and would thercby make religion easier 
and more attractlve—as they suppose. It is ‘‘ Broad 
Church” in England, delivering itself from all crecd. It 
is the “‘ Religion of Humanity” in this country, instead 
of the ‘‘ Religion of Divinity for Humanity.” It would 
free humanity from certain restraints and sacrifices, with 
the view of cxalting it. It is not just the same, but it fs 
analogous to the attempt in the last century to do away 
wlth doctrine on the pretense of exalting morality, and 
which led to dry High Churchism in Englard, to 
Moderatism in Scotland and U'ster, to Ratfonaiiem on 
the Continent of Europe, and to Unitariantsm in this 
country ; and ended in all in the decay of religion and 
the lowering of morality. The new Gospel which bas 
appeared among us ts evidently running a like career. 
Doctrine 1s discarded first; duty goes next, in the next 
man or the next age. 

It fea profound saying of one of the brothers Hare : 
‘*To form a correct judgment concerning the tendency 
of any doctrine, we should rather look at the forms it 
bears in the disciples than In the teacher. For he only 
made it: they are made by it.” We may now see the 
kind of characters that are made in this school of love 
and humanity. There was first a turning away from the 
old doctrine, and this has been followed by a turning 
away frora the old morality. The worship of humanity 
will not tend to elevate humanity. If religion isto have 
apy elc vating tendency, it must look up to and worship 
that which is above it and tends to draw usto it. ‘ Itis 
written, Thou shalt worship the Lord tby God, and him 
only sbalt thou serve,” 

Love and Law, with Godin both, is the sum of all 
morallty. Wesbould regard it as our highest end to 
come under the two In their union. The one will give 
motive to exertion, which will be directed in the right 
way by the other. The one will impel to all that is 
good, the other will restrain from allevil. The one will 
set you out and carry you on in the journey, the other will 
show you the path you ought totake. The oné will be 
the spring of waters, the other the channel in which to 
flow. The one will be the centrifugal, the other the 
centripetal, force, to keep you circulating round the Sun 
of righteousness, The two will guide and guard you 
through life and on to hcaven, where they melt intoone 
in God’s character and in yours, and love will be law, and 
law love. 


“Let us take a pebble avd an acorn. The pebble is 
heavier than the acorn, and more useful for ecrtain pur- 
poees, but it can ncver be aught but a pebble. But the 
acorn may become an oak. And i!s greatness is deter- 
mined by its having a life principle receptive of the 
quickening influences of the sun and rain—a life prin- 
ciple which feeds upon the earth and upon the forces of 
the heavens. ‘The greatness of a Christian consists first 
in the fact that he is receptive of divine influences, 
moved by divine love, inspired by divine purposes, and 
exalted in thought and aim by heavenly hopes. There- 
fore, Jesus says, they who hunger and thirst after 1/gbt- 
eousness are blessed,” 
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THE REVIVAL SERVICES IN CINCIN- 
NATI. 


By Tue Rev. Davip STREET. 

HE two men who are now attracting the attention 

of the people of the West, indeed of the entire 
country through the daily press, are objects of profound 
interest to persons who are especially interested in the 
preaching of the Gorpel. One of them, the Rev. Sam 
Jones, is a Methodist minister from a Gecrgia confer- 
ence, who was converted from a drunken life thirteen 
years ago, and, after spending eight years as a pastor, 
began the work of an evangelist, in which he is now 
unexcelled in power to attract and hold immente con- 
gregations by his unique eloquence. The other, Sam 
Small, was a reckless drunkard five months ago, and 
to-day he gave a profound sermon to a congregation in 
the First Presbyterian Church, to an enraptured audience 
who listened to an exposition of Ezekiel xxxvi., 26, 27, 
which would have been an honor to the most famous 
theologian, in which he pictured in vivid coloring the 
dark and stony heart of all unregenerate people, and 
the change that is wreught when God puts his Spirit in 
man. 

Brother Jones is a fascinating talker. He never 
seems ina hurry. [is voice is low, musical, with full 
and sympsthetic resorance, and clear enough to fill 
Music Hall so that the eight thousand people who gather 
can hear him. He makes many pauses. He goes into 
the minutest details of illustration, and there is one 
leading element of his power. People always listen to 
a story in which the experience of other people is given 
ec fully that they can sympathize either in the sorrows 
or joys or dangers that are narrated. An experienced 
preacher, Dr. W. H. Goodrich, of Cleveland, once said 
to the writer, ‘“‘ You can always get the attent'on of an 
audience by telling them something about other people.” 
In this respect Sam Jones is a prince among preachers. 
He can win his audiences by his fascinating illustrations 
from home life, business life, wicked life, and Christian 
life. His humor is of the heartiest character. He can 
sneer, ridicule, and rebuke sinvers in a way that is not 
offensive, because he always exhibits such humility, 
such a desire to expose dangers, errors, and deceptions, 
that you feel conscious that his chastlsements are those 
of a friend. 

He is uncompromising in his denunciation of all hy- 
pocrisy and shams, and rebukes card-playing, round 
dancing, the use of I!quors, the indolence of Christians, 
and all worldly conformity which keeps them from 
constant loyalty to the spirit and the law of Christ as 
one interwoven phalanx of the devil's forces. Pew- 
renting he denounces as an insult to the Master who fs 
the especial friend of the poor. He boldly asserts that 
he stands upon the platform of obedience which Christ 
taught, and that God commands nothing that man fs 
unable to perform, and that peace will come by the 
presence of the Spirit of God to the obedient person. 

At the inquiry meetings which are held every after- 
noon, persons are urged to come forward, commit 
themselves to thecervice of the Lord, tomake a covenant 
that they will obey and trust Him, and they are urged 
to unite immediately with the church of their choice 
He preaches the fullness of God’s love and of the atone- 
ment, and that all are lost forever who refuse in this 
life to obey the Lord in the acceptance of the teaching 
and the atonement of Christ. 

Both of these preachers avold every form of exciting 
appeals. They use the Word of God and sound ar- 
gument, both of them having been lawyers before they 
began to preach. Brother Small is a dignified orator, 
with a remarkably fine diction, distinct enunciation, 
and his eloquence is of a lofty type, but earnest in 
every expression. He is forcible, while Brother Jones 
is fascinating. The preaching of Brother Small is of 
the same character as that of Missioner Aitken, whose 
sermons in the volume entitled ‘‘What is Your 
Life?” are more like those of Brother Small than of 
any other preacher whose discourses the writer has 
seen or heard. Opening the volume of Mr. Aitken’s, 
I read the following: ‘‘Come, my friend, notwith- 
standing the devil’s lies to the contrary, the great fact 
still remains that God wills to make you happy. How 
ig it to be done?” ‘‘Can you be happy as the things 
you are living for, the pleasures you are following so 
hotly, one after another, the flowers that you gather, 
wither as you pluck them, or pass away, and leave 
nothing behind ?” 

Brother Small said to-day: ‘‘God knows our nature, 
our weakness, and what we require in this world.” 
‘* We will never be fit to enter the kingdom until our 
hearts are changed. A heart that can pray, a heart that 
can sing, a heart that can feel, is what is necessary to 
our acceptance.” ‘‘ Doing acts of righteousness simply, 
without a regenerated heart, will only end in your 
destruction. If you are unrighteous in business, you will 
be unrighteous in religion.” The similarity is promi- 
nent. 

These remarkable gatherings in Cincinnati, and the 
equaliy remarkable mission ia New York that attracted 





mcn to Trinity Church, should attract the devout con- 
sideration of ministers who desire to save souls. They 
teach us that men are hungering for divine truth that is 
applicable to their daily conduct, and that they will 
welcome the severest truth if it is Scriptural and comes 
from an honest and sympathizing friend. 

Where can we find any modern sermons, excepting 
those of President Finney, which proclaim so constantly 
the terrible doom of hell as those of these powerful 
evangelists, to whom business men flock with such 
interest—Brothers Jones, Small, and Aitken ? 

Brother Jones almost denounces theology in the pul- 
pit. He says the people will trust the Lord. They 
know that he is gocd and merciful and just. They need 
“‘manology.” They are p:rishing because they will not 
do what God commands, and {t is the business of the 
preacher to expose their dangers and explain their 
duties. Is there not a dawn of a brighter day in this 
bringing of duty closely home to the hearts and con- 
sciences of the people ? I should add that Brother Jones 
epeaks an hour at each service, and Brother Small speaks 
nearly the same length of time. They are entirely differ- 
ent in their modes of discussion, and complement each 
other admirably in their noble work for Christ. 

CrxcrnnatI, Ohio, February 8, 1886. 


THE RAMONA SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
GIRLS. 


HE friends of Indian education have a new object 
of interest in the work which has been established 
and ia progress for a year in Santa Fé. The present 
Indian Industrial School, instituted as a department of 
the University of New Mexico, will soon be divided. 
The boys will be placed in a school wholly supported 
by and under the control of the United States Indian 
Bureau at Washington. The citizens of Santa Fé, 
through their Board of Trade, having contributed one 
hundred acres of Jand to the Government for the pur- 
pose, the necessary buildings for a large school will be 
erected there during the present year from the appropri- 
ation of $25,000 made by Congress last winter. Mean- 
while the old territorial capitol, a large unfinished 
building of stone, wil] be fitted up immediately for 
occupancy by the Indian Schoo] till the new buildings, 
sufficient for the accommodation of 150 boys, can be 
erected. 

This will wholly set free the location, buildings, and 
appointments of the present school at Santa Fé for the 
use of a Girls’ Industrial School, which will be continued 
under the present management of the University and 
its teachers from the American Missionary Association. 
It will instruct girls of the Pueblo, Apache, and Navaj> 
tribes, and those of Arizona and Southern California, 
as fast as they can be induced to attend. 

‘L here are now in the school at Santa Fé eleven girls 
of these tribes, who will be the nucleus of the enlarged 
girls’ school. It is designed to increase the facilities 
and buildings with special reference to the wants of the 
industrial education of women. The location in Santa 
Fé is admirable for this purpose—-an old Spanish resort 
containing seven and a half acres of land, fifty large 
cottonwood trees, a pond, a pasture, one hundred frult 
trees, plats for the culture of small fruits, flowers, and 
vegetables, school and dormitory buildings, and an 
adobe house of Mexican style for teachers and work- 
rooms. It has abundance of water for irrigation, being 
situated on the bank of the Santa Fé, and has proved a 
very healthy place for Indian pupils, not one of whom 
has died duripg the year from change of conditions 
and locality. 

This property has been offered by the owner, a lib- 
eral stock-ranch man of California, for the purposes of 
this school, at $6,000, its assessed value before the 
school buildings were erected ; and he has himself con- 
tributed toward its purchase $1,000. Another $1,000 
has just been contributed by three prominent friends of 
Indian education in New England, one of whom, a phil- 
anthropic lady of Boston, largely interested in the 
industrial education of virls, has named this school 
‘*Ramona,” as a memorial of Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson. 
This is the first memorial of the kind in honor of this 
eloquent pleader for Indian rights, whose name is dear 
to thousands whose hearts her words have moved and 
helped to larger charities. Many will be glad to aid 
in accomplishing the latest and most cherished desires 
of her life, in the elevation of Indian women of the 
Southwest. In New Mexico, Arizona, and Lower Call- 
fornia are 60,000 of the 260,000 Indlans within the 
domain of the United States. 

Contributions will be received for this object by Anna 
C. Granger, Old South Meeting-House, Boston, or by 
President H. O. Ladd himself, at Santa Fé. It is de- 
sired to raise at once $10,000 to complete the purchase 
of the property and erect a dormitory large enough to 
accommodate one hundred pupils. Who will join now 
in this effort, which will also have the sanction and aid 
of the United States authorities ? 

The importance of Santa Fé as an educational center 
for the Southwest, and especially asa center for juet 

















that kind of work which is now being undertaken there, 
is well understood by the readers of The Christlan 
Union. “ Santa Fé is the most famous city of the South- 
west. Its associations with the Santa Fé trail, across a 
thousand miles of the Great American Desert, where 
innumerable perils once beset the adventurous merchant 
or gold-seeker in California ; its connection with Lieu- 
tenant Pike’s explorations and with Doniphau’s daring 
expedition during the war of the United States with 
Mexico ; its position as the exchange mart of tho early 
overland trade with Mexico and the Pacific Coast ; its 
importance as the United States military headquarters 
for forty years, and as the capital residence, in a kind 
of Orlental palace, of fifty-nine Spanish governors and 
military commandants through two hundred and fifty 
years ; and its ancient prestige as the center of a group 
of aboriginal villages and cities, whose age extends into 
the dim antiquity of the oldest habitations in America— 
all combine to give a glamour to its adobe dwellings, 
narrow streets, military barracks and forts, and old 
churches, amid its circlet of mountain ranges, that no 
other city in the United States possesses.” 

Since the advent of the ra{lroad fn 1880, a new spirit 
pervades the old town ; progressive ideas in religion and 
educational and commercial forces are contending where 
the spirit and superstitions of the Middle Ages have 
relgned supreme. On the banksof the mountain stream 
which flows through the town, and extending southward 
on the beautiful plain, are new buildings that promise 
a capital city in the future worthy of the grand State 
whose domain will include seventy-seven millions of 
acres. 

The American population of New Mexico has 
{increased 15,000 in five years, according to a census just 
completed. The whole Territory shows the greatest 
illiteracy in the country. Half the people can neither 
read nor write. Five yearsof good government have, 
however, done much to enlighten that land and give 
security to life and property. Its four trunk raflroads 
make it a highway to the Pacific. Nearly all the 25,000 
Indians in New Mexico are peaceable and self- 
supporting. Outlawry has been restrained, and the tide 
of emigration {s setting strongly thitherward. Too 
much cannot be done for those who now represent the 
cause of education there. The University of New 
Mexico, under the presidency of Mr. Ladd, is doing a 
noble work, educating the children of American, Jewish, 
German, and other forelgn families, as well as the 
native Mexican and Indian youth. We hope that it will 
be warmly susta'ned in {ts new undertaking. 








HARPOOT. 


CORRESPONDENT from Harpoot, Turkey, 

writes us of the success attending the college 
there during the past year. He says that during the past 
year there have been 324 pupils in the college ; efghty- 
three boys and forty two girls were from places outside of 
Harpoot. In the theological department there are seven 
students. Seventy pupilsof the institution are at work in 
various mission fields in Persia and Turkey ; thirty-one 
of these are women. Through the influence of the college, 
schools have been opened among the Armenians, It is 
estimated that at the present time there are 1,500 pupils 
taught by native teachers who have recelved their 
education at the college. The hostility of local officials 
is so great that the printing-prees in the college can 
not be used. The college stands In need of funds to 
meet its growing expenses, 








THE NEW ARCHBISHOP. 


HE services attending the investiture of the new 
Archbishop with the pallium, which took place at 
the Cathedral in New York last Friday, were both beau- 
tiful and impressive. Representatives of the Church of 
Rome were present from all parts of the country, and 
took part in the services. The music was of the highest 
order, and perfectly rendered. The priests and monks 
present marched in procession down the center aisle to 
the seats reserved near the chancel. The dignitaries of 
the Church had places inside the rail. When all were 
seated the scene was one to be remembered. The beau. 
tiful vestments, the floating incense, the deep reverence 
expressed in every attitude, and the pale, scholarly face 
of the occupant of the throne, all made a living, memo- 
rabie picture. 
After an address presented by the priests of the diocese, 
a pontifical high mass was celebrated by Archbishop 
Elder, and the sermon, delivered by Archbishop Ryan, of 
Philadelphia, was followed by the investiture of the Arch- 
bishop with the sign of his office by Archhishop Gibbon. 
The pallium is ascarf of lamb’s wool made so that it hang; 
down the back and the ends cross over the heart. A pur- 
ple cross comes over each shoulder. The pallium is made 
from the wool of lambs which have, on the Feast of S:. 
Agnes, been consecrated to that purpose on the altar of 
the Church of “‘ St. Agnes Beyond the Walls,” in Rome. 
These lambs, after they have been thus set apart, are 
cared for by the nuns until they are in a propes tate 
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to be shora, Then thelr wool is sheared, and the nun 
card and spin ft and weave it into a pallfum, which {s 
sent to the Pope. When an archbishop {s to be installed 
the Pope sends him the pallium by the hands of some 
prelate. 








PREACHER AND TEACHER. 


T may not be generally known that while the eloquent 
pastor of Plymouth Church of Brooklyn {s preaching 
in the audience-room of the church, in the lecture- 
room of the same bullding, and at the eame time, Mr. 
R. W. Raymond is conducting a class of about two 
hundred in the study of the times between Malachi and 
Christ, and the sacred Jewish literature written during 
those four centuries, with a view to the study of the New 
Testament, or, as he so concisely put it, in order ‘‘ that we 
may become acquainted with Christ.” In these lectures 
Mr. Raymond is opening avenues of knowledge that 
were sealed roads to many in his audience. Pencilsand 
note-books are busy all the time, and a train of thought 
is started on Sunday evening that is linked to the Sun- 
day evening following. 

To watch the people gathered about this teacher brings 
the thought, ‘‘ Has not Mr. Raymond found the secret 
of drawing men to the church by presenting a subject 
in which they are interested, and presenting it in an at- 
tractive manner ?” The rather unusual spectacle of an 
audience assembled for the study of the Bible com posed 
largely cf men is presented every Sunday evening, and 
across the hall the most eloquent man of the age is hold- 
ing the attention of thousands. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


| The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—Improvements are being made in the Congregational 
church at West Brookfield, Mass. 

—The steeple of the First Congregational Church at West- 
field, Mass., fell with a crash during the recent storm. It 
fell directly on the roof of the church, which was totally 
destroyed, and the west and south galleries of the church 
torn away. The total damage was about $10,000. At parish 
meeting held immediately steps were taken to repair the 
church. A most cordial invitation was extended by the 
Second Church to attend their services, and accepted by the 
hom ‘less congregation. 

—The fiftieth anniversary of the Congregational Sabbath- 
School of South Norwalk, Conn., was held in February. 

—Lenten services, with special sermons, will be held on 
Wednesday evening in St. Thomas’s Church, New Haven, 
Conn., as follows: ‘* Historic Character,” Ash Wednesday, 
March 10, the Rev. Dr. Beardsley. ‘‘Common Worship,” 
Wednesday, March 17, the Rev. Stewart Means. ‘‘ Ministry 
of the Word,’’ Wednesday, March 24, the Rev. A. E. Bee- 
man. ‘‘Completeness in the Presentation of Christian 
Truth,” Wednesday, March 31, the Rev. Dr. Harwood. 
‘System of Christian Training,’’ Wednesday, April 7, the 
Rey. H. Nichols. ‘‘ Comprehensiveness,’? Wednesday, April 
14, the Rey. E. 8. Lines. ‘' Power to Meet the Needs of So- 
clety,’? Wednesday, April 21, the Rev. C. E. Woodcock. 

—A site has been purchased for a church building for the 
use of the Protestant Episcopal Church Mission on Howard 
Avenue, New Haven, Conn. The mission, which has been 
at Rossette and Button Streets, has been very successful, 
and it is thougat that the building of a permanent church 
home will draw more people to the services. 

—A reception was tendered to the Rev. Albert P. Miller, 
pastor of the Dixwell Avenue Congregational Church of 
New Haven, Conn., March 7, when the pastor and his wife 
were presented with a library book-case and an easy rock- 
ing-chair. It wasthethird anniversary of the pastorate. The 
church has recently decided to erect a building costing be- 
tween $3,000 and $4,000 on the new site. They expect to 
begin building in May. 

—At one of the churches of Danvers, Mass., the pastor 
has offered a prize to every member of the Sunday-school 
under fourteen years of age who will attend church, either 
in his own church or elsewhere, every Sunday for one year. 

—About thirty persons are about to unite with the East 
Congregational Church of Ware, Mass. 

—The Congregational church at Wallingford, Conn., is 
to have a new organ. 

—A revival is in progress in the Methodist Episcopal 
church at North Adams, Mass. Five hundred conversions 
have been reported in ten days. 

—An effort is being made to organize a Presbyterian 
church at Worcester, Mass. 

—A remarkable revival, under the Rev. Mr. Pratt, of 
Springfield, Mass , is being held at Bangor, Me. 

—The appointments of Bishop Williams, of Connecticut, 
for the next three months are as follows: March—Friday, 19 
(evening), St. Peter’s, Cheshire. Sunday, 21 (morning), 
Trinity, Seymour; (evening) Christ Church, Ansonia. 
Wednesday, 24 (evening), Our Saviour, Plainville. Thurs- 
day, 25 (evening), Mission, Southington. Sunday, 28 (morn- 
ing), Trinity, New Haven; (r.m.) Trinity Chapel, New 
Haven ; (evening) Christ Church, New Haven. April— 
Friday, 16 (evening), St. Peter’s, Milford. Sunday, 18 
(morning), St. Paul’s, New Haven; (3 p.m.) Ascension, 
New Haven; (evening) St. Luke’s, New Haven. Monday, 
19 (3 p.M.), Grace, Hamden. Good Friday (morning), 8t. 
Paul’s, Bridgeport. Easter Day, 25(morning), St. Andrew’s, 
Meriden; (3 p.m.) St. John’s, Yalesville. May—Saturday, 
29 (3 p.m), St. Paul’s, Woodbury. Sunday, 30 (morning) 
St. John’s, Waterbury ; (evening) Trinity, Watertown. 
June—Tuesday,8, Diocesan Convention, New Hayen, ~ 











—The examinations at Andover Theological Seminary, 
will be held March 16-17. 


MIDDLE STATES, 

—The Thirty-fourth Street Reformed Church of New York 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of its dedication last 
Sunday. The services continued all day. 

—The Rey. Dr. Robinson has decided not to resign the 
pulpit of the Memorial Church of New York. There is great 
satisfaction in the church over this last decision. 

—Beginning with March 14, the clergymen of the Method- 
ist Episcopal churches of New York will hold meetings to 
secure signatures to a petition asking the Legislature to sub- 
mit the question of constitutional prohibitien to a popular 
vote. The petition will be circulated among the congrega- 
tions. 

—The eighth anniversary of the pastorate of the Rev. 
C. D. W. Bridgeman as pastor of the Madison Avenue 
Church of New York was celebrated last Sunday. 

—Twenty missionaries will sail for Africa from New 
York on March 20. They are going out to Bishop Taylor. 
A series of meetings in connection with their departure will 
begin in the Central Methodist Episcopal Church on Seventh 
Avenue, near Fourteenth Street, March 14. There will be 
three services daily until the 19th. 

—Ten persons united with Plymouth Church of Brook- 
lyn last Sunday, eight on profession of faith. 

—Pilgrim Chapel, under the new pastor, the Rev. Samuel 
Harlow, is prospering. The Sunday-school numbers now 
about 500. All the services are better attended than ever 
before in the history of the chapel. 

—The Clinton Avenue Congregational Church of Brooklyn 
has at present a membership of S{7, a net gain over the past 
year of twenty-four. It has donated to the support of its 
two m'ssions over $3,000, and $10,000 to various charitable 
objects. This is one of the wealthiest and most successful 
churches in the city of Brooklyn,every pew being rented 
and the people united and active in Christian work. 

—Emanuel Protestant Episcopal Church, on President 
Street, near State, Brooklyn, held a jubilee meeting on the 
evening of March 3, tocelebrate the payment of the parish 
debt. The services were very interesting, severai rectors 
taking part. 

—The members of St. Luke’s Chapel and the vestrymen 
of St. Luke’s Church have taken preliminary steps toward 
rebuilding the chapel destroyed by fire February 28. In the 
interval the chapel congregation will worship in Thayer’s 
Hall, at Fulton and Bedford Avenues. It is expected that 
the building to be erected will cost between $15,000 and 
$20,000, and the parish expects to raise the amount of money 
necessary to complete such a building above the insurance, 
which is $9,000. A committee was appointed to canvass for 
funds through the parish, and it is expected that at the meet- 
ings which will be held during the present week the final 
arrangements will be made for replacing the chapel by a 
substantial brick edifice. 

+ —The withdrawal of the disaffected members from the 
Bushwick Avenue Sunday-School and Church leaves a 
united congregation, and it has been decided that the best 
interests of the church rc quire the continued services of the 
Rey. Dr. Barr. 

—The Eighteenth Street Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Brooklyn celebrated its eighteenth anniversary February 28. 
A donation of $500 was made to the church, which will be 
expended in reducing the church debt. 

—Three meetings are held each day in the Summerfield 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Brooklyn. Mrs. Willing, 
the evangelist, is meeting with very great success in her "york. 

—The First Reformed Church of Brooklyn, which adjoins 
the Municipal Buildings, was sold on March 1 for $250,000, 
The church was built in 1804, and is one of the oldest church 
organizations in Brooklyn. The congregation have not yet 
secured a site for a new church, but it is understood that 
they will take steps toward that end immediately. 

—The Methodist church at Southampton, L. I., under its 
pastor, the Rey. William M. Layton, is making every effort 
to liquidate the debt which has seriously embarrassed the 
church. 

—A revival has been in progress for some weeks since in 
the Central Christian Church, Twelfth and Wallace Streets, 
Philadelphia, under the Rev. E. Hall. 

—The East Pennsylvania Conference of the Evangelical 
Association was in session last week at Reading, Pa. A res- 
olution was adopted by the Conference providing for the 
erection of a monument over the grave of John Albright, the 
founder of the Evangelical Church. The matter will be 
brought by the Bishors to the attention of the several con- 
ferences. The Conference took the most decided stand 
against Sunday newspapers. An amendment was offered 
to the resolution in favor of the prohibition of Sunday 
newspapers, that all the members of the church be re- 
quested not to subscribe fora newspaper that advertised 
its Sunday issue in a week-day issue. 

—On Wednesday of the present week a mass-meeting in 
the interest of Protestant Episcopal missions was held in 
the Academy of Music at Philadelphia, with overflow meet- 
ings at Horticultural Hall. 

—Twenty-cne persons united with 8t. Matthew’s 
Lutheran Church of Cambria Station, Pa , at a recent com- 
munion. 

THE WEST. 

—At the meeting of the Woman’s Board of Missions of the 
Interior at Chicago last week an address was delivered by 
Mr. Green, who has been in Constantinople for twenty-seven 
years. A letter from Miss W. E. W. Brown, of Kobe, 
Japan, referred to the tenth anniversary of the first Christian 
school opened for girls in that part of Japan ; the Governor 
of the Province and many of the other officials attended the 
anniversary. 

—At the beginning of 1885 St. James’s Protestant Episco- 
pal Church of Chicago opened a mission which they called 





St. James’s Chapel. A Sunday-echool and evening services 
were established. The congregation has increased so rapidly 
in numbers that it has almost decided to establish the mis- 
sion as an independent parish. Should this be done, a new 
building will be necessary. 

—The mission recently closed in All Saints’ Cathedral, 
Milwaukee, Wis., was under the charge of the Rev. 
Father Maturin. This is the first mission in Milwaukee 
under the auspices of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
it has aroused interest among the people of all denomina- 
tions. Father Maturin is very High Church in his views, 
and on Wednesday of last week preached a sermon on con- 
fession and absolution, in which he held that the Episcopal 
Church conferred the power of absolution on her priests. 
The result of the mission is manifested by large audiences 
and intense interest. 

—The revival still continues at Shelbyville, Ill. Large 
numbers have united with all the churches. 

—A chair to be known as the Goodale Chair will be en- 
dawed at Drury College at once, in memory of the late Dr. 
Goodale, of St. Louis, Mo. The subscriptions are conflued 
to the members of Pilgrim Church, of which he was pastor, 
aud it has been left to the trustees to decide in which de- 
partment the chair shall be. 

—The Society of ‘Friends under the Indiana Yearly 
Meeting has, since 1873, been conducting a mission 
in Mexico. Bibles, tracts, and school-books have been 
printed in Spanish for the use of the children of the 
mission. The Mexican mission of Friends are now endeavor- 
ing to create a permanent fund. 

THE SOUTH. 

—The Baltimore Annual Conference has been in session 
during the past week in the Metropolitan Church of Wasb- 
ington, D.C. <A resolution was adopted protesting against 
the admission of men from other conferences unless a simi- 
lar transfer was made from the Conference. The Board of 
Church Extension asked for $60,000. The Wilmington Con- 
ference, in session at Elkton, Md., received a report from 
the Eastern District, reporting the injury done the cause of 
religion in that section by the open buying and selling of 
votes, and stating that the ministers of the entire community 
have united to repress and suppress the traffic. The failure 
of the oysters leaves this Conference in a sad financial con- 
dition, as the people who support the churches depend on 
this branch of industry. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—Lyman S. Keen, of Plainfield, Ill., has been installed pastor 
of the church at Tremont, !1l. 

—A. M. Thorn, of Tremont, Ill., has accepted a call to Sharon, 
Wis. 


—Thomas M. Yundt, of Pilgrim Church at Wyandotte, Kan., 
has resigned. 
—E. Y. Garette, pastor of the church at Paxton, IIl., has 


received a call to the church at Alameda, Cal. 

—Charles 8S. Murkland has accepted the calito the church at 
Manchester, Mass. 

—W. O. Clark, recently of Manchester, Mass., has accepted a 
call to Warren, Mass. 

—George A. Hall, of Hartford, Conn, has accepted a call to 
the South Church of Peabody, Mass. 

~-Elliot Griffis, of Schenectady, N. Y., has accepted the call 
to the Shawmut Avenue Church of Boston, Mass. He will enter 
upon his duties May 1. 


—Francis J. Fairbanks, pastor of the church at Seymour, 
Conn., has resigned and accepted a call to the Second Church at 
Amherst, Mass. 

—Henry M. Grout, pastor of the church at Concord, Mass., 


died at Boston, Mass., last Sunday, aged fifty-five years. 

—Edward A. Lawrence, pastor of Plymouth Church of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has resigned, The resignation will take effect the 
last Sunday in March. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—W. A. Patton has received a call to the Green Mill Church of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

—Jesse F. Forbes was installed pastor of the Adams Memorial 
Church of New York, March 7. 

—Theron L. Waldo, pastor of the church at Stone Church, 
N. Y., has resigned. 

—Samuel Ramsey Wilson, a prominent minister in Kentucky, 
died last week, 

—W. K. Spencer, of Lansing, Mich., has received a call to the 
church at Adrian, Mich. 

BAPTIST. 

—Joseph P. Phillips has entered upon his duties as pastor of 
the church at Coldwater, Mich. 

—J. G. Shrive has accepted the callto the church at Hunting- 
ton, L. L, N. Y. 

EPISCOPAL. 

~—Charles J. Wood, assistant at St. Mark’s Church of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has received a call to St. Paul's Church at Lock Haven, 
Pa. 

—Oliver H. Raflery, rector of St. Peter's Church of Cheshire, 
Conn., has accepted a call to Portland, Conn. 

—O. Witherspoon, rector of St. James’s Church of Birmingham, 
Conn., itis thought, will accept th» call to Christ Church of 
Norwich, Conn. 

—Henry S. Janes, rector of St. Stephen’s Church of Wilkes- 
barre, Pa , declines the call to St. Ann’s Church of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

OTHER CHURCHES, 

—J. R. W. Sloane, Professor of Theology in the Reformed 
Presbyterian Seminary at Alleghany City, Pa., died March 6, 
suddenly, aged sixty-three years. 

—J. W. Twort, of Camden, Me., has received a call to the 
church at Lewiston, Me. 

—A. D. Smith was installed pastor of the Willow Place Chapel 
(Unitarian) of Brooklyn, N.Y., March 5. 

—Edward L. Houghton has received a call to the First Univer- 
salist Church of Springfield, Mass. 

—William H. Clark, pastor of the Reformed church at Nyack, 
N. Y., has resigned and accepted a call to the Second Church of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

—E. E. Barclay, pastor of the Lutheran church of Norwich, 
Onio, has resigned and accepted a call to Augusta, Ga. 
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Books AND Qurtuors. 


MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


The Century.—The March ‘ Century ” is a good, but 
nota remarkable, number. General Buell’s article on 
Shiloh directly contradicts the papers on the battle by 
General Grant and General Sherman, and presents a re- 
vision of the official maps. Though it has some pictur- 
esque touches, it is, generally speaking, rather technical 
than popular. A new feature is the first of several arti- 
cles on “ Italy from a Tricycle,” by Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Pennell, after the manner of their clever ‘‘ Canterbury 
Pilgrimage.” Both the pen-and-ink sketches and the 
descriptive writing are picturesque and original. In fic 
tion Mr. Howells’s country lad continues his misadvent- 
ures in Boston, Mrs. Foote’s mining story approaches 
its crisis with new complications, Mr. Stockton’s ingen- 
ious novelette transfers its mental magic to this country 
and concludes as oddly as it began, and there is a short 
story by Mrs. Margaretta W. Kernan, which has both 
genuine humorand pathos. A strong portrait of ‘ Emi. 
lio Castelar, the Orator,” is accompanied by two papers, 
biographical and of reminiscence. The other illustrated 
articles are a continuation of Mra. Schuyler Van Rens- 
selaer’s description of city dwellings, and another article 
by ex-Minister Benjamin on Pers'a, this time on a sum- 
mer trip in the mountains. There are several impor- 
tant contributions to the discussion of social, civic, and 
church topics, the largest being an impartial and clear 
statement of ‘‘The Strength and Weakness of Social- 
ism” by Washington Gladden, in which the views of 
extreme Socialists and of the more conservative reform 
ers are both presented. In ‘‘ Open Letters” Dr. Howard 
Crosby and Dr. A. A. Hodge both take issue with Dr. 
Shields’s recently uttered plan forchurck union. In 
“Topics of the Time” ‘‘ The Outlook for Our Cities” 
and ‘‘ Cheap Books under International Copyright” are 
the topics discussed. From the latter we quote a few 
sensible sentences : 

“Chief among the objections urged against International 
Copyright has been the allegation that it will make books 
dear: the people want cheap books, is thecry. The peo- 
ple want cheap beef and cheap bread, but this is not used 
as an argument for the denial of the protection of the law to 
the butcher and the baker. At first sight there may seem to 
be a certain plausibility in the assertion that the granting of 
copyright to the foreigner will make books dearer. The 
foreigner whose books we most often reprint is the English- 
man, and certain kinds of English books are pablished orig- 
inally at Bigh prices. An English novel, for example, is 
generally issued in two or three volumes at from five to 
eight dollars ; and a few of the lighter books of travel and 
biography are also published at a prohibitive price. This 
is because Great Britain is a small, compact country, with 
a highly organized system of circulating libraries. The 
English publisher does not expect to sell a novel at seven 
dollars to a single reader ; his large and sure customers are 
the circulating libraries, who lend it to the reader. But 
these high prices, even for books of this class, are apparent 
only, and temporary. A successful novel is republished 
within six monthsin one volume at from fifty cents to a dol- 
lar and a half. And whether republished or not, second-hand 
copies are generally sold off by the circulating libraries in 
leas than a year at from a quarter to a half of the published 
price. The English system of high prices is applied only to 
certain classes of books, and even asto there it is temporary. 
Professor Lounsbury, after an experience of years in buy- 
ing for the library of Yale, declares that in the long run 
Eaglish books are cheaper than American books. 

‘‘There is no danger that English publishers will try to 
impose on American readers the traditional methods of 
British booksellizg, wholly unsuited to our tastes, to our 
customs, and to the vast extent of our country. The Eng- 
lish are a book-borrowing people; we are a book-buying 
people; and any attempt to establish in these broad United 
States the English system of circulating libraries would 
surely fail. We have noright to assume that any English 
publisher who should venture to enter the American market 
would be so foolish as not to adopt American methods and 
to conform to American conditions. It would be their loss 
if they did not, and the loss of the English authors whose 
books they might publish ; and they would very soon return 
to reason. There are now two great English publishing 
houses having important branches in New York, and both 
of these carefully adjust prices to meet the American de- 
mand and the traditions of the American trade. One of 
these houses has published a novel of Mrs. Oliphant’s in 
London in three volumes at seven dollars and a half, and at 
t he same time in New York in one yolume at a dollar,” 


The New Princeton Review. —The second number is 
even stronger than the fi:st. The editors have been 
indeed fortunate in securing James Russell Lowell’s 
article on Gray—fortunate not only because of the rarity 
of Mr. Lowell’s contributions to periodical literature, but 
also because of the cxquisite literary finish and critical 
delicacy of the article fiself, which will rank with the 
very best of the author's work in this direction. We 
select two passages for reproduction, the first a definition 
of Gray's genius and its limitations, the second a delight 
ful sketch of the literary leisure of the last century : 

“ Elegance, sweetness, pathos, or even majesty he could 
achieve, but never that force which vibrates in every verse 
pf larger-molded men, Bonstetten tells us that ‘every 





sensation in Gray was passionate,’ but I very much doubt 
whether he was capable of that sustained passion of the 
mind which is fed by a prevailing imagination acting on the 
consciousness of great powers. That was something he 
could never feel, though he knew what it meant by his 
observation of others, and longed to feel it. In him im»g- 
ination was passive; it could divine and select, bnt not 
create. Bonstetten, after seeing the best societ7 in Europe 
on equalterms, also tells us that Gray was the most finished 
gentleman he had ever seen. Is it over fine to see some- 
thing ominous in that word finisted’ It seems to imply 
limitations ; to imply a consciousness that sees every- 
thing between it and the goal rather than the goal itself, 
that undermines enthusiasm through the haunting doubt 
of being undermined. We cannot help feeling in the 
poetry of Gray that it, too, is finished, perhaps I should 
rather say limited, as the greatest things never are, as 
it is one of their merits that they never can be. They 
suggest more than they bestow, and enlarge our appre- 
hension; beyond their own boundaries. Gray shuts us in 
his own contentment like a cathedral close or college 
quadrangle. He is all the more interesting, perhaps, that 
he was atrue child of bis century, in which decorum was 
religion. He could not, as Dryden calls it in his generous 
way, give his soul a loose, although he would. He is of the 
eagle brood, but unfledged. His eye shares the «ther 
which shall never be cloven by his wihg. Bat it is one of 
the schoolboy blunders in criticism to deny one kind of 
perfection because it is not another. Gray, more than any 
of our poets, has shown what a depth of sentiment, how 
much pleasurable emotion, mere words are capable of stir- 
ring through the magic of association, and of artful arrange- 
ment in conjunction with agreeable and familiar images. 
For Gray is pictorial, in the highest sense of the term, much 
more than imaginative.” 

‘* Before 1789 there was a delightful period of universal 
confidence, during which a belief in the perfectibility of man 
was insensibly merging into a conviction that be could be 
perfected by some formula of words, just as a man is 
knighted. He kneels down a simple man like ourselves, is 
told to rise up a Perfect Being, and rises accordingly. It 
certainly was a comfortable time. If there was discontent, 
it was in the individual, and not in the air: sporadic, not 
epidemic. Responsibility for the universe has not yet been 
invented. A few solitary persons saw a swarm of ominous 
question-marks wherever they turned their eyes ; but sensi- 
ble people pronounced them the mere muscr volitantes of 
indigestion, which an honest dose of rhubarb would disperse. 
Men read Rousseau for amusement, and never dreamed that 
those flowers of rhetoric were ripening the seed of the guil- 
lotine. Post and telegraph were not so importunate as now. 
People were not compelled to know what all the fools in the 
world were saying or doing yesterday. It is impossible to 
conceive of a man’s enjoying now the unconcerned seclusion 
of White at Selborne, who, a century ago, recorded the im- 
portant fact that ‘the old tortcise at Lewes in Sussex awak- 
ened and came forth out of his dormitory,’ but does not 
seem to have heard of Burgoyne’s surrender, the news of 
which ought to have reached him about the time he was 
writing. It may argue pusillanimity, but I can hardly help 
envying the remorseless indifference of such men to the 
burning questions of the heur, at the first alarm of which 
we are all expected to run with our buckets, or it may be with 
our can of kerosene, snatched by mistake in the hurry and 
confusion. They devoted themselves to leisure with as much 
assiduity as we employ to render it impossible. The art of 
being elegantly and strenuously idle is lost. There was no 
burry then, and armies still went into winter quarters punct- 
ually as musquashes. Certainly manners occupied more 
time and were allowed more space. Whenever one sees a 
picture of that age, with its broad skirts, its rapiers standing 
out almost at aright angle, and demanding a wide periphery 
to turn about, one hasa feeling of spaciousness that suggests 
mental as well as bodily elbow-room. Now all the ologies 
follow us to our burrows in oar newspaper, and crowd upon 
us with the pertinacions benevolence of supscription books. 
Even the right of sanctuary is denied. The horns of the 
altar, which we fain would grasp, have been dissolved into 
their original gases in the attempt to combine chemistry 
with theology.” 

Mr. Lowell’s article {s not the only notable contribu- 
tion to this number. The paper on ‘‘ Contemporary 
English Ethics” by Professor Francis L. Patton 1s 
admirable both in the clearness of its discrimination and 
its forcible description of the different schools of mod- 
ern ethics. Mr. E. 8. Nadal, who has had personal 
experience in our diplomatic service abroad, answers 
the various objections that have been brought forward 
to show that we do not require such a service, and gives 
forcible and convincing arguments to show that the 
necessity actually exists. Another opponent to ‘‘ Fed- 
eral Aid in Agitation ” as offered by the Blair bill agrees 
with the arguments that have been advanced against 
that bill, but advocates Government action in another 
direction. There are also articles on the question of 
silver coinage and of wages by George Dana Board- 
man, and on ‘‘ The Redemption of Niagara” by J. B. 
Harrison. Mr. H. H. Boyesen contributes a character- 
istic and interesting Norwegian story, an adaptation 
and in part a translation from the original of Jonas Lie. 
The critical department contains notes, literary, polit- 
ical, and sociological, both varied and important. 


Lippincott's Monthly.—Tho March number is reada- 
ble, but cortains no specially important articles. Mr. 
W. H. Babcock gives an account of ‘‘Song Games and 
Myth Dramas at Washington,” which will be of special 
interest to those who have read Mr, Newell's ‘‘ Songs 





and Games of American Children,” and recognize the 
curious attraction cf this children’s folk lore. The 
serlals hold their own well, and there {fs a clever short 
story by Brander Matthews, introducing again some of 
his New York social charactcrs whom we are always 
pleased to see. In ‘‘The One Pioneer of Terra del 
Fuego” is told an exciting story of adventure and hard 
ship. ‘‘ The Monthly Gossip” is bright, and promises, 
under the present management, to be one of the most 
attractive departments of the kind in our monthly 
perlodical IMterature, 


Outing.—The March number, just recelved, is the first 
under the editorial management of Mr. Poultney Bige- 
low, and is notably good both in its illustrations and its 
literary quality. Mr. Theodore Roosevelt begins a 
graphic account of his adventures in hunting for big 
g mein the Rockies and of his ranch life, illustrated 
from instantaneous photographs taken by himself. 
Lieutenant John Bigelow tells the story of General 
Crook's chase of Geronimo, with several {llustrations, 
Mr. Stevens, in his bicycle trip around the world, has 
reached Persia, and his letters home continue to gain in 
interest. An amusing series of nautical yarns are belng 
written for ‘‘Outlng” by Captain Coffin, the well- 
known yachting authority and author of many sailors’ 
tales. Thero is a decided increase in the number of 
illustrations over former issues, and in all respects the 
magazine, already of excellent quality, shows evidence 
of an intention to maintain in the future an even higher 
standard of excellence than in the past. 





SERMONS BY NOTED PREACHERS. 


These volumes make a valuable addition to our hom- 
fletical treasures. The wide range of thought covered 
by these sermons indicates the breadth of the Christian 
pulpit. Philosophy, theology, Biblical exposition, prac- 
tical truths, are here. The utterances of these eminent 
preachers on a single Lord's Day would furnish thought 
fora whole year. Itis only by such combination that 
we can realize the power of the pulpit among men 
to-day. Here {s instruction by syllogistic reasoning and 
attractive illustration in plain speech, and with all the 
fascination of thetoric. It is common to speak of small 
audiences and an impotent pulpit; but when such ser- 
mors as these are published as the regular production of 
these faithful laborers, we are impressed with the might 
of that force that is pushing and lifting the world to 
higher planes of living. The whole landscape of Chris- 
tian truth appears in these volumes thus grouped to- 
gether. Here appears the lofty mountain with its 
gleaming crown of glory reflecting the radiance of far- 
off worlds, the fruitful valley with ample production 
for the dally wants of man, the well-cultivated field 
with choice fruits, the garden with rare flowers and 
the old plants famillar to the eye, the lovely lake mir- 
roring the glorles of the near and the far, the tangled 
thicket, the storehouse and the barn, the cot and the 
palace—all together a real world in which man lives, 
finding comfort in his sorrow, joy in his prosperity, 
provision for his need, and bounty for his luxurious 
tastes. For every wound there is a balm ; beyond every 
shadow the sun {is shining; misery is local; the truth, 
the truth of God, is the glorious world for the spirit of 
man. 

These sermons are not useless ornaments, bric-d-brac 
for the table or shelf awhile, then for the ash-barrel, 
but they are to the spirit like clothing for the bedy, 
food for its nourishment. Varied as the different 
viands that come to our tables, different in their com- 
binations of truths as the arrangements of as many 
homes, individual as the personal life of their several 
authors, they yet havea beautiful harmony, and their 
music sounds like the sweep of a grand symphony, 
like the burst of a glorious chorus. The broad and 
hopeful tainking of Dr. Cox, the directive and helpful 
utterances of Dr. De Witt, the spiritual and fervent 
thoughts of Dr. Deems, the glowing words of Dr. 
Talmage, the calm and thoughtful declarations of Dr. 
Booth, the sweet and winning music of Dr. Robinson, 
the strong and instructive teaching of Dr. Fairbairn, 
the nourishing and natural comments of Mr. Spurgeon, 
the rich and suggestive lessons of Dr. Fraser, the con- 
diments from many English clergymen in the Clerical 





1 Expositions, By the Rey. Samuel Cox, D.D. (New York 
Thomas Whittaker.) 

Sermons on the Christian Life. By John De Witt, D.D. (New 
York ; Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Dr. Dens’ Sermons (Forty-eight Discourses), 
Funk & Wagnalls.) 

Live Coals from Discourses cf T. De Witt Talmage, D.D. (New 
York : W. B. Ketcham.) 

The Heavenly Vision, and Other Sermons. By Henry M. Booth, 
D.D. (New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co ) 

Sermons in Songs, By Charles 8. Robinson, D.D. (New York 
Funk & Wagnalls.) 

College Sermons, By Robert B. Fairbairn, D.D,LL D. (New 
York: Thomas Whittaker.) 

My Sermon Notes. By C. H. Spurgeon. (New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers.) 

Metaphors in the Gospels. By Donald Fraser, D.D, (New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers ) 

Expository Sermons and Outlines, By Fifteen Clergymen. (New 
York A. C, Armstrong & Son.) 


(New York: 
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Library, will lead every one perusing these volumes to 
join in the Christian’s simple declaration of fafth, and 
drown the world’s dissonance by the fullness and 
power of the blessed utterance, ‘‘ We believe in the 
communion of salats” and in the preaching of the Word. 


Two volumes have lately been printed which every student 
of Shakespeare will be pleased to add to his library. In the 
first, Mrs. Caroline Healey Dall tells What We Zeally Know 
About Shakespeare (Boston : Roberts Brothers). The idea of 
the volume was suggested to the author in part by the state 
ments of more than one lecturer that, in substance, ‘‘ Shake- 
speare was lowly born, vilely bred, led an obscure life, and 
was & man who micht easily be hired to cloak the personal- 
ity of a superior who feared political disgrace.” All these 
assumptions Mrs. Dall meets point by point. With admira- 
ble diligence she has collected and arranged clearly all that 
is known, and, indeed, all that has been inferred and sug- 
gested as plausible, about Shakespeare’s life. At times her 
statements appear rather too positive for the slender ev!- 
dence on which they rest; but her main object—to show 
that he was of reputable family, fairly good education, of 
more than average steadiness and thrift, accustomed to 
good associates, and widely known and respected amorg 
his contemporaries—is upheld by a strong mass of evidence. 
Yet, after reading the book, the strong impresston remains, 
not that we know so little of the poet, but that what we do 
know, though not directly opposed to his possession of 
genins, throws little or no light on that genius or on that 
wonderfully interesting personality that we know from his 
works must have been his. 


The other book to which we refer is of quite a different 
kind. The late Richard Grant White professes in these 
Studies from Shakespeare (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
the utmost indifference as to the authorship of Shakespeare's 
works, With him, literally, ‘‘ the play is the thing ;” and it 
is with unconcealed intellectual contempt for the curious 
people with ‘‘theories’’ that he almost unwillingly takes 
time to expose the absurdities of the ‘‘ Bacon-Shakespeare 
Craze.’ Of the several essays first printed in magazines, 
and here collected, those which are critical and argumenta- 
tive are more readable, and, we think, more valuable, than 
the narrative analyses. The long article on glossaries and 
lexicons, that on the Bacon theory, and that on the best 
way of reading Shakespeare, are especially keen and 
instructive. In the first, in an incisive criticism of Schmidt's 
‘‘Shakespeare Lexicon,’’ Mr. White took delight in punct- 
uring the theory that only in Germany can genuine Shake- 
spearean criticism be found. In the essay on ‘Reading 
Shakespeare ’’ he remarke, ‘‘ Throw the commentators and 
editors to the dogs. Don’t read any man’s notes, or essays, 
or introductions, msthetical, historical, philosophical, or 
philological. Don’t read mine. Read the plays themselves.’’ 
Yet, despite the warning, there is rare entertainment in 
thege papers for the true Shakespeare lover, who knows how 
to take Mr. White’s utterances with just the right degree of 


allowance, 

The Acadeny. A Journal of Secondary Elucation. 
Issued monthly under the auspices of the Assoctated Aca- 
demic Principals of the State of New York. $1 a year. 
(George A. Bacon, editor and publisher, Syracuse, N. Y.) 
We give the entire title-page of this new venture in period- 
ical literature because we wish to recommend it heartily to 
all teachers engaged in academic teaching in avy form. It 
1s, 80 far as we know, the only journal which endeavors to 
cover this ground, or to represent this constituency. What 
it is to be we cannot pretend to judge from a first number, 
which is largely devoted to an oflicial report of the recent 
Conference of Associated Academic Principals of the 
State of New York. But what it can do for itsconstituency 
must necessarily depend upon what its constituency will 
do for it. It is easily worth a dollar to every academic 
teacher to have a monthly journal to represent his interests 
and profession ; how ably it can represent them will depend 
upon how many dollars it receives. It starts out under 
favorable auspices ; its eaitor is a successful teacher him- 
self; but he ought to have at once sufficient support guar- 
anteed him to enable him to secure a competent assistant, 
and to make it for the interest of some competent and 
experienced publisher to take all the business cares off his 
hands. 


Professor W. H. Payne, of the University of Michigan, 
has translated M. Gabriel Compayri''s //istory of Pedagogy, 
which is the best, perhaps the only competent, work on the 
subject from the historical point of view. The term Peda- 
gogy is of course used in a more restricted sense than Edu- 
cation, and yet with a broaderand more dignified meaning 
than in its familiar use in English. The scope of the work 
includes an account of the methods of teaching from the 
earliest times. The chapters on Rousseau and his ‘‘ Emile,” 
on Pestalozzi and his successors, on ‘Women as Educators,” 
and on ‘ Education inthe Nineteenth Century,” are particu- 
larly valuable and suggestive. Everywherethe author has 
shown the highest judgment in selecting the truly significant 
facts and phases of bis subject. His book is far from being a 
stringing together of dry facts ; the historical relation is 
constantly lighted up by broad criticism and intelligent 
comment. All interested in the problems and philosophy 
of education are deeply indebted to Professor Payne for 
giving them an opportunity of seeirg this work in English 
dress. (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co.) 


A Directory of the Charitable and Beneficent Organizations of 
Boston. (Boston: Cupples, Upham & Co.) One cannot 
turn the leaves of this manual for the use of Boston’s citi- 
zens interested in benevolent work without being struck 
by the thoroughness of the organization of such work in 
that city, and the excellent way in which the various socie- 
ties and institutions supplement each other’s operations. 
Here we have, subdivided into fourteen classes, a con- 





densed but complete account of the aims and methods of 
all the beneficent organizations, showing ata glance how 
and where to seck fer relief in all kinds of distress, for em- 
ployment, for educational and religious aid, and for reform 
agencies of various sorts. Many suggestions as to legal 
points, much miscellaneous information, and a list of the 
literature of charitable work, are added. With such a 
guide-book at his hand, the Boston resident who wants to 
do good, and abhors indiscriminate charity, can hardly fail 
to make his efforts tell in the most effective way. 





The Church in the Nation. By Werry ©. Lay, D.D., LL.D. 
(New York: EF. P. Dutton & Co.) This volame contains the 
Bishop Paddock Lectures for 1885. Dr, Lay, the Bishop of 
Easton, ardently devoted to the Charch for which he speaks 
in these lectures, gave the last public work of his life to 
their delivery. He was net able to complete the course, 
but, taken ill after the fourth lecture had been read, he was 
after months of suffering exalted to his rest and reward. 
The lectures contain an argument and an earnest plea for 
the rights and powers of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
as a pure and national Church. It will be hard to con- 
vince the sons of the Pilgrims that Christian union leads 
only into the Episcopal Church, or that it would be a bless- 
ing to maintain the principles advocated in these lectures. 
To many a Churchman they will be welcome, but in this 
composite nation we want Christianity, and must think less 
of the unity in organization, more of oneness of spirit. 


Montreal. By the Rev. Samuel Massey. 
Photographs by W. Notman & Son. (Witness Printing 
House.) One only of these sketches lies on our table, but 
it is enough to make us hope that the design may be exe- 
cuted with completeness. Notman’s photographs have a 
continental celebrity. This pamphlet gives us St. Paul’s 
(Presbyterian) Church ; a few pages of its history, and a por- 
trait both of the church and its present pastor. This seems 
to us an excellent work, and excellently well done, though 
we should think for local use the letterpress might be ad- 
vantageously enlarged. Why would not Mr. Massey’s ex- 
ample be a good one to be followed in other cities? A vol- 
ume in every considerable city which would constitute at 
once a directory and the history of each church ought to 
find among the members a sufficient sale to warrant the 
undertaking. 

Among recent books of Bible stories one of the most 
ambitious is Grandpa's Stories ; or, Home Talks Out of the 
Wonderful Look, by the Rey. George A. Peltz, D.D. Illus- 
trated. (Hubbard Brothers, Philadelphia.) Dr. Peltz has 
made the endeavor in this volume to familiarize young 
readers with the most characteristic stories of Old and New 
Testament history in a familiar, conversational style. In 
tbe main he has beer very success{ulin his endeavor. We 
wish we could say as much for the illustrations as for the 
letterpress. There are numerous woodcuts, many of them 
occupying a full page, drawn from a great many different 
sources. Doré furnishes not a few. Some of the cuts are 
strong and suggestive ; others are decidedly out of place in 
a book of this kind—they are materialistic and trivial. The 
volume is handsomely printed and well bound, in the form 
of a small quarto. 

Annals of the Church. By Mrs. E.3.W. Phelps. (Cincin- 
nati: The J. F.Shumate C>.) It is well that there is an 
increasing number of good books on church history. It 
ought to be to the discredit of a Christian not to know of 
the growth of Christianity through the centuries. Faith 
is increased, courage is quickened, and intelligent activities 
are multiplied where there is familiarity with Christian bis- 
tory. Difficulties that otherwise seem insuperable vanish in 
the face of what has been accomplished. There should be 
more readabie volumes on this topic in Sunday-school 
libraries and on the tables and shelves of families. This 
volume is abridged from the works of Dean Milman, with 
helps from Mosheim, Gibbon, Southey, Schaff, Froude, 
Green, and others, and covers the whole period from the 
ascension of our Lord to the present day. 


lilustrated with 


Domesticus. A Tali of the Impe rial City. By William Allen 
Butler. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) If Mr. 
Butler had told his allegory of household life in less than 
half the space he has actually used, it would probably have 
had double the number of readers. The idea is original and 
fairly ingenious, and the talk of the typical servants, mis- 
tress, master, and friends is often decidedly clever. Yet we 
think most people would prefer to read what the author has 
tosay on the many-sided question of the relations of mis- 
tress and servants if put in a plain, straightforward talk of 
half an hour. The elaborate substitution of Latin terms, 
suchas Via Quinta for *‘ Fifth Avenue,’’ Domesticus Africa- 
nus for ‘negro servant,’’ and the like, mildly amusing at 
first, becomes decidedly tiresome in the end 


A reprint of Thomas Peyton’s The (Classe of Time, pre- 
serving the spelling, punctuation, and capitalization of the 
Chapman edition of 1620 and 1623, has been brought out by 
Mr. John B. Alden. The poem is an extremely rare one, and, 
apart from its value as a literary curiosity, is interesting as 
having in all probability suggested some ideas, and even 
certain special passages, in Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” An 
introduction points out the resemblance between the two 
poems, and gives an account of the few facts known about 
Peyton, 

The Teople’s Bible. Genesis, By Joseph Parker, D.D. 
(New York: Funk & Wagnalls.) We are glad to greet this 
work of Dr. Parker’s in an American edition, and speak for 
it an introduction into every home where the Word of God 
is loved and honored. The reading of these pages is so stim- 
ulating that the whole being is aroused to action by those 
who, being dead, yet speak. We have already noticed the 
book in the English edition, and further comment is unnec- 
essary, 





LITERARY NOTES. 


It is said that Madame Ristori is writing her memoirs. 

—The * Critic’ has added to its other attractive features 
a London letter. 

—The report is again current that Mr. Andrew Lang is at 
work on a novel. 

—‘* Daisy Miller’’ has been translated into French, and is 
running as a serial in a Paris journal. 

—Funk & Wagnalls have lately published the ‘‘ Hero of 
Cowpens ; a Revolutionary Sketch,’ by Rebecca McConkey. 

—‘* The History of a Week ”’ is the title of a new novel by 
Mrs. Alexander, which Henry Holt & Co. will shortly pub- 
lish. 

—Andrew Lang’s ‘‘ Letters to Dead Authors,” announced 
by Charies Scribner’s Sons, will prove very interesting read- 
ing. 

—What is likely to be known very honorably hereafter as 
the Buxton-Forman edition of Shelley’s works is now com- 
pleted. 

—New volumes in Casgell’s “ National Library’’ are the 
‘Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin,’”’ ‘‘ The Complete 
Angler,’’ and “‘ The Mana of Feeling.” 

—Marion Crawford bas written a novel of English life 
which Macmillan & Co. will shortly publish under the title 
of ‘* A Tale of the Lonely Parish.”’ 

—D. Appleton & Co. have just published a new novel by 
Mr. Keenan, ‘‘ The Aliens.” ‘We Two,” by Edna Lyall, is 
another recent story issued by the same house. 

—A memorial of Charles Kingsiey is to be placed in the 
Hall at Magdalen College, Cambridge. It is to take the 
form of a portrait by a well-known English artist. 

—Mr. Walter Pater, whose ‘‘ Marius the Epicurean” has 
been so widely read, is at work on another romance dealing 
witb French society and thought in the sixteenth century. 

—The translation of Radestock's “ Habit and its Impor- 
tance in Education,’ which will shortly be published by 
Heath & Co, is to have an introduction by Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall. 

—Mr. Andrew Carnegie, Mr. ©. B. Frothingham, Mer. 
Preston, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and Gail Hamilton 
will be among the contributors to the next number of ‘‘ The 
Forum,”’ 

—Hodder & Stoughton, the English publishers, are about 
to issuea collection of sermons by forty preachers of the 
Church of England, under the title of the “* Anglican Pul- 
pit of To-day.”’ 

—The Writers’ Publishing Company, 21 University Place, 
New York, is issuing Model Card Selections for Recitation. 
The range of poetry is a large one. The cards are neatly 
printed, and ought to be of use in schools. 

—Friday, February 5, was the fifth anniversary of Carlyle’s 
death, and on the next day a memorial tablet was fixed in 
Cheyne Row, Chelsea, a street which will be forever asso- 
ciated with the memory of the great Scotch writer. 

—Lord Rosebery is trying to establish a society in Scot- 
land for printing the manuscript materials for Scottish 
history, especially social history; letters or diaries of the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, or early nineteenth centuries. 

— James Berry Bensel, a young poet who had made many 
friends, and for whom some of his friends expected much, 
lied in this city on February 2. His recent volume of verse, 
‘In the King’s Garden,” attracted considerable attention. 

—Messrs. Cassell & Co. have now in the press an Ortental 
romance entitled ‘“‘ Ruhainah,”’ a story of Afghan life. It 
is said to be the work of a well-known Oriental scholar who 
now appears as a novelist under the nom de plume of Evan 
Stanton. 

—A new volume of verse by Whittier, containing he 
poems he has written since the publication of ‘‘The Bay of 
Seven Islands’’ in 1883, is to be published by Messrs 
Houghton, Mifflln & Co. So welcome an announcemont 
needs no comment. 

—The March “‘ Book Buyer” contains a striking portrait 
of Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, from a photograph taken 
by Sir Percy Shelley, son of the poet. A short sketch of Mr. 
Stevenson's life accompanies the portrait. In other respects 
the number is a good one, having the usual variety of com- 
petent book notices, literary news, and illustrations. 

—The ‘Yale Literary Magazine” celebrates its fiftieth 
anniversary in the February number. It was founded by 
William M. Evarts and four classmates, and is, we believe, 
the oldest monthly magazine of this country. The anniver- 
sary number is made up of articles by William M. Evarts, 
Donald G. Mitchell, Andrew D. White, Daniel C. Gilman, 
Charlton T. Lewis, T. R. Lounsbury, and other former 
editors who have since attained distinction. 

—We are glad to report the announcement that Ticknor 
& Co., of Boston, are shortly to issue a volume by Mr. 
Charles G. Whiting, of the ‘“‘ Springfield Republican.”? Mr. 
Whiting is well known as a journalist of uncommon literary 
ability and great working power. He is fond of out-of-door 
life, a veteran pedestrian, and has a gift of interpreting nature 
from his own standpoint. His volume, which will be called 
“‘The Saunterer,” will be awaited with a good deal of in- 
terest, 

—A, C. Armstrong & Son announce for immediate publi- 
cation a new volume of Alfred Ainger’s edition of Lamb’s 
works, comprising ‘‘ Mrs. Leicester’s School,’’ and other of 
his prose and verse writings ; ‘‘ The Last Days of the Con- 
sulate,’’ from the French of M. Fauviel, edited with an 
introduction by M. L. L. Lalanne; a new volume in the 
series of ‘‘ Talks with Young Men,” entitled ‘‘ Forewarned 
—Forearmed,’’ by J. Thain Davidson; a new edition of 
Macaulay’s complete works, in sixteen crown octavo vol- 
umes, with a biographical and critical introduction by E. P. 
Whipple ; the seventh volume in the ‘‘Clerical Library,’’ 
entitled ‘‘Platform and Pulpit Aids ;’’ ‘‘Moments on the 
Mount,”’ a series of devotional mediations, by the Rey. Dr. 
yeorge Matheson ; and a new edition of C. F. Gordon Cum- 
ming’s ‘At Home n Fiji” 
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j NQUIRING Krienps. 


[Any sudscrider sending an inquiry on any subject lo The Chris- 
ttan Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable.) 





As there is awakening a great deal of interest in the mountain 
regions of the South, answers to the following questions will be 
of interest to more than one of your readers. 1. I should like to 
be informed of the address of Mrs. St. Clair, whose home mis- 
sionary work in the mountain region of East Tennessee so inter- 
ested the late Home Missionary meeting. Many persons might 
be glad to furnish papers, books, etc., to ald in her work if they 
knew what and where tosend. 2. Her many friends and ad- 
mirers (from reading ber mountain stories) would like to know 
the full name and residence of Miss Murfree (“Charles Egbert 
Craddock"). 8. Would some one who is acquainted with the 
place giye’a vhort’sketch of the ** Southern Chautauqua ” at Mont- 
eagle Springs, the scenery, management, etc.? 4. Interested out- 
siders would be pleased to have notes about * Thomas Hughes’ ” 
colony on the Cumberland Plateau. A Mountain Lover. 


1. Mrs. N. J. St. Clair, Robbins, Scott County, Tenn., 
would doubtless be pleased to receive any books or papers. 
2. Miss Mary N. Murfree formerly lived at Murfreesborough, 
Tenn. We think she now resides in St. Louis. 3. By writ- 
ing to the institution itself you can obtain fall information. 
4. An account of Rugby, Tenn., written by Mr. Thomas 
Haghes, was published by the Macmillans some time ago, 
and is included in one of the cheap libraries. The Chris- 
tian Union has also printed articles on the subject. 


A subscriber wishes “to learn the address of any hotel 
proprietors who employ as waiters young lady students or 
teachers.”? At Block Island, R. I., in the summer of ’81, 
the waiters were all teachers at the “‘@cean View House.” 
1 donot know the custom ‘now. I was a guest, and was 
greatly interested in the experiment ; upon questioning my 
waitress, she said the work was not hard, baving only her 
own table appointments to take charge of. The same young 
lady played for dancing in the evening. M. B. J. 


W. H. M. wishes to find the whole of a hymn in which 
occur the lines : 
“Take away my darling sin, 
Make me willing to be clean ; 
Make me willing to receive 
All thy kindness longs to give.” 


Can you give me the name of the author of the saying, “ To the 
manor born’? Also, is the word properly manor or manner? 


Hamlet, Act 1, Scene 4, ‘To the manner born.’”?” Some 
commentators have suggested the reading, ‘‘To the manor 
born,’’ but the weight of authority is for the first reading. 


Among answers to Inquiring Friends in Christian Union 
of February 18 the one recommending certain French books 
was so altered by mischievous types that it could not give 
much help to the inquirer. The first boek mentioned should 
bave read “‘ Méthode Berlitz,” and the second grammar 
named was that of Larousse. 


Inquirer.—“ Letters from a Chimney Corner’’ was pub- 
lished for private distribution at author’s expense. But it 
can be obtained of the Fergus Printing Company, Chicago, 
at twenty-five cents a copy, with a reasonable discount for 
large orders. 


Will you kindly let mesay to “ B. B. N.” that many years 
since I saw the lines beginning, ‘‘ Thou must be true thyself,” 
attributed, whether rightly or not I do not know, to Rich- 
ard Monckton Milnes—or Lord Houghton, I suppose I 
should have said. Also please tell the inquirer for the fol- 
lowing, ‘‘There are two days in our life when it is useless 
to arm ourselves against death—the day when God orders 
Azrael to strike us, and the day when he forbids him to 
approach us,” that it is to be found in a little book called 
“ Abdallah ; or, the Four-Leaved Shamrock,’ a most beau- 
tiful and touching little story, translated from the French 
of M. Edouard Laboulaye by Miss Mary L. Booth, and pub- 
lished by Scribner, Welford & Co., New York. I recom- 
mend it for home reading to children of all growths, from 
ten to one hundred. A. R. McL. 


Can any of the many readers of The Christian Union tell 
who is the author of the old song in which these lines occur, and 
where can they be found? 

* Cold blows the wind, I must hasten— 
Cold blows the wind, I must hasten to‘my home. 
My bed it is the rushes, 
My covering is the bushes, 
Cries the poor little fisherman (9) girl 
Whose friends are dead and gone.” 


There is a poem that was published in the ‘“Independent ” 
about twenty-five years ago, called “* The Dumb Girl,” or cbild, 
I think. It commenced this way : 

“She was our only giz.” 


Can any one tell where it can be found, or can they supply the 
words in full? Cc. E. L. 


I saw in a recent number of your paper that one of the yellow 
feather cloaks, made only in the Hawaiian Islands, isin the 
Smitheonian Institation, presented toit by an Admiral. Can you 
give me the authority for this statement? I ask because I was 
born and brought up in the Islands, and I always heard that three 
of those cloaks had been made, one of which was the one always 
used on state occasions ; another was buried with its owner, 
King Lunalilo ; the third I had always heard was inthe British 
Museum. Miss Bird, on the other hand, in her ** Six Months in 
the Sandwich Islands,” declares that there is no third, but that 
* only one robe remains—that which is spread over the throne at 
the opening of Parliament.” L. W. P. 


The authority for the statement was the catalogue of the 
Institution. 





A correspondent sends us a letter for the Inquiring Friend 
whose communication beginning ‘‘ I am a minister of nerv- 
ous temperament” was printed in our issue of February 
11. We shall ve pleased to forward it if he willsend us hie 
address, which we have not retained. 


Can you give me the old game called “Consequences”? It 
was played by any number of persons, sitting round a table, 
each with paper and pencil, and they each write a question, and 
fold paper, and exchange, then write an answer, fold paper, 
and exchange, etc, E. R. 

Each player is provided with a pencil and piece of paper. 
Each writes a word at the direction of the leader, then folds 
the paper to conceal what has been written, and passes it 
to his next neighbor, who, in turn, writes another word or 
sentence at the direction of the leader, folds the paper to 
conceal what is written, and passes the paper again. At 
the close of the game the leader reads the contents of each 
paper. The last direction of the leader should be: ‘Tell 
what the consequences were.”’ 


Please give a receipt for making hoarhound candy. J.D. 

Prepare a strong decoction by boiling two ounces of the 
dried herb in a pint and a half of water for about one half 
hour. Strain, and add to three and one-half pounds of 
brown sugar. Boil over a hot fire until the sugar will 
harden when cool. Pour out ints flat tins that have been 
greased. When partially cool, mark the candy, with a 
knife, into squares. 


Will you please answer these questions on etiquette? 

1. Which should precede in going up stairs, a lady or gentle- 
man? 

2. Which in going down stairs? 

8. In attending a guest to the door, which fs proper, for the 
guest or yourself to precede, and which should open the door? 

4. Under what circumstances should a lady and gentleman 
walk arm in arm in the daytime? 

5. Ifa gentleman offers to carry a lady’s parasol, which is 
better, to refuve with thanks or accept? 

6. If you are on friendly terms with either a lady or a gentleman, 
is it 11] mannered to ask direct questions, or questions that mast be 
answered by yes or no, that refer tothemseives? I do not mean 
real inquisitiveness, but such as are intended only for friendly 
interest. For instance: Where did you take tea? or, Did you call 
at Mr. C.’s? Or, if two ladies are speaking of a mutual gentleman 
acquaintance, would it show ill breeding or lack of delicacy for 
one to say of the gentleman, “‘ He spent Tuesday night with you, 
did he not?’ not in the sense of keeping company, but asa 
visitor at the father’s house? 

7. Isit right for a Christian lady or gentleman to give an 
answer which is intended to mislead the questioner? Isit in any 
sense deceiving? B. 

land 2. There is no absolute law on this point. William 
Day, in ‘Hints on Etiquette and Usages of Society,’ 
says: “‘The lady always takes precedence ;”’ but this is 
evidently not a universal opinion. 

8. Open the door for the departing gest if your servant 
does not attend to that duty. 

4. When they are married. It is a charming act of 
courtesy for a young gentleman togive his arm to the elderly 
lady whom he is escorting. 

5. Whichever causes the greatest pleasure and least dis- 
comfort to both parties. 

6. A friend would understand the reason for the questions, 
and of course would not be offended. A mereacquaintance 
might resent what appeared as vulgar curiosity, so it is 
wisest and in better taste not to ask leading questions, 
especially where the opposite sex are concerned. 

7. Sometimes one is placed where the answering of a 
question would involve a breach of confidence. In that 
event it is best to state that you are not at liberty to answer 
the question. A misleading answer would be an untruth, 
and of course a sin. 


Will some one kindly give the rule for knitting Polish boots? 
What I have in mind were made many years ago, and cover the 
foot and the leg up to the knee. Though designed to wear over 
the shoes when riding, they are very comfortable for house 
wear for one who has cold feet. The pairI have seen are knit 
in ribs all the way from top to toe, A.B. 


In reading your replies to queries the other day, I saw anotice 
of the value of some postage stampr issued at Brattleboro’; it 
reminded me of a piece of scrip that I have. It is a one-cent 
scrip issued by the city of Albany after the war of 1812. The 
date is “ Albany, January 16, 1815." The signature on it, I 
should say, was “ V. Lamff.” It is in a very good state of pres- 
ervation. Arethere many of them, or is it valuable? I do not 
think there is a question of the genuineness of it. P. 

Scott & Co., under the New York Hotel, Broadway, would 
probably be able to give you the information required. 


The lines quoted by ‘‘B. B. N.,” “‘Thou must be true 
thyself,” etc., will be found in ‘‘ Hymns of Faith and Hope,” 
by Horatius Bonar, published by Carter. M. J. W. 


In Sir William Hamilton's Lectures he says: “An ancient 
philosopher says, ‘There is nothing great on earth but man, 
nothing great in man but mind.’” He does not give his author- 
ity. Who was the philosopher? This sentence was, I believe, 
written above Sir William's studio door. R. C. 8. 


Could you kindly tell me where and how I could obtain one of 
those little Chihuahua chiquita dogs, of which I read in your 
paper, Vol. 83, No. 8? M. E. 

So far as we can ascertain, they are not generally sold by 
dog dealers in this country. 


George W. Bungay is the author of ‘‘ The Creed of the 
Bells.”” This is for F. A. G. J.d. 


I notice that some one offers an exchange of papers. I 
would like much to make the following offer: I wish to get 
Smith’s unabridged “ Bible Dictionary” in sheep. 1 would 
exchange the first five volumes of Britannica Encyclo- 
peedia, 9th edition, good as new ; two volumes of Spencer’s 
“Pastoral Sketches,” new ; Dawson’s “Origin of the World,” 
new ; Dawson's “ Earth and Man,” new; “ Darwin’s Life,” 








by Allen, new; and the ‘Sabbath for Man,” by Crafts, new. 
I would give the above for Smith’s ‘ Bible Dictionary,” un- 
abridged, in sheep, new, or in good second-hand condition. 


W. G. PUDDEFOOT, 
TRAVERSE City, Mich. 


THE ART OF QUOTATION. 


HE proper limitations to the right use of quota- 
tions from other authors is the subject of an inter- 
esting talk in the ‘‘ Saturday Review.” It says: 

“De Quincey sald pretty roundly that the man who 
cariied quotation to excess was little more than a rob- 
ber—a plaglarist the wise him call in literature. So 
some mer called Emerson. Emerson’s ideas on the sub- 
ject were certain)y liberal. ‘All minds quote,’ he says. 
‘Old and new make the warp and woof of every mo- 
ment. There is no thread that is not a twist of these 
two strands. By necessity, by procliviiy, and by de- 
light, we all quote.’ Perhap: he had an eye at home 
when he wrote thus of Plutarch : ‘In his immense quo- 
tation and allusion we quickly cease to discriminate 
between what he invents. We sail on his memory into 
the ports of every nation, enter into every private prop- 
erty, and do not stop to discriminate owners, but give 
him the praise of all.’ Emereoa, says his latest recorder, 
Dr. Holmes, would never have taken the trouble to 
defend himself against a charge of plagiarlsm. ‘ His 
mind was overflowing with thought as a river in the 
season of flood, and was full of floatiag fragments from 
an endless variety of sources, He drew ashore whatever 
he wanted that would serve his purpose,’ De Quincey 
would probably have put Emerron in the same class 
with Hazlitt. But Dr. Holmes has taken the trouble 
that Emerson scorned, maintaining him to have been 
more profuse in his references to those from whom he 
borrowed than is generally belleved. He has made a 
list of these references : they are ‘3.393, relating to 668 
different individuals.’ Shakespeare heads the list with 
112 references ; Michael Avgelo concludes it with 20. 
Plato is named 81 times, Plutarch 70 times, Socrates 42 
times ; Swedenborg, Saad!, and Hafiz also appear. It 
would be hard that a man who could not read Greek or 
Latin or German should be shut out from all the knowl- 
edge that Homer or Sophocles or Plato, Cicero or Vir- 
gil, Lessing or Goethe, could give him ; harder still that 
he should not be allowed, under the penalty of false 
pretenses, to make use of the knowledge. But then, as 
the old song says, ‘So very much depends upon the 
style in which it’s done.’ 

‘* This is the point—the style in which it’sdone. All 
turns upon that: the pleasure quotations give to the 
reader or the irritation, the support and ornament they 
give to the written word or the overloading, the learning 
or the pedantry, the felicitous application or the plagia 
rism, the testimony or the vanity. They must, of course, 
presuppose a certain amount of knowledge on the part 
of the reader. Too many references are vexatious, and 
then there is the legitimate feeling on the part of the 
writer fairly expressed by D'Israeli when hesays, ‘ Too 
open and generous a revelation of the chapter and the 
page of the orig'nal quoted has often proved detrimental 
to the legitimate honors of the quoter.’ The same 
authority has perhaps defined as well as it can be done 
the instances where references are necessary, and has, 
moreover, himself given the best possible instance by not 
mentioning that he is largely indebted for his definition 
to Selden. ‘ Authorities,’ he says, ‘in matters of fact 
are often called for; in matters of opinion, indeed, 
which perhaps are of more importance, no one requires 
any authority.’ It isa question whether quotations in 
a foreign tongue, whether ancient or modern, should be 
translated. This must depend much on the nature of the 
case for which the witness is called. Asa general rule, 
such quotations should be very sparingly used ; indeed, 
never, unless some particular contrast is imperatively 
required, or some particular connection between the 
past and the present, or between alien modes of thought 
or schools of writing. But when a quotation is employed 
more for the purpose of illustration or ornament than 
authority, it is best always to keep to the native 
language. One of the first principles of the art, as of 
all arts, is proportion, a sense of fitness, 

“The Art of Quotation seems rather to be falling into 
neglect. It isathousand pities. Apart from its more 
serious uses, it is, judiciously employed, both a great 
ornament and a great relief, Perhaps, as was suggested 
some time ago in these columns, men write too much 
nowadays to have much leisure for reading, and so, like 
Wordsworth, have none to quote from but themselves. 
Almost alone among contemporary writers, Mr. Arnold 
is remarkable for its use, in all its varieties of grave and 
gay, of authority and ornament. How happy, to take 
one instance of its lighter moods, is his employment of 
the linc— 

“*There are our young barbarians all at play’— 
in his famous address to Oxford. And how keenly, we 
are sure, must he have appreciated the felicity of the 
quotation brought from his favorite poet against him- 
self— 








*** And Matthew, all his frolics gone, 
Is silent as a standing pool,’” 
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A FEAT OF SWORDSMANSHIP. 


In Colonel Barras's ‘‘ India and Tiger- 
Hunting,” he tells of the feats uf an Indian 
swordsman : 


‘* He was a fine-lcoking fellow, in the: 


prime of life, and, notwithstanding the 
frightfully critical nature of what he was 
going to do, he moved about with perfect 
ease and calmness. In one hand he held 
a very long double-edged sword, sharp at 
the point, and with edges like razors. 
With the other hand he led his little son, 
a child aged about six years, who was also 
clearly well accustomed to what was to 
follow. From the little fellow’s evident 
enjoyment of the scene, it was plain that 
failure on the part of his father was a 
thing quite beyond the limits of his im- 
agination. 

‘“‘As soon as the usual preliminary 
ceremonies had been gone through, such 
as walking round and salaaming to the 
commanding officer and principal guests, 
the father placed his little boy in the cen- 
ter of the circle, with a small lime (a kind 
of lemon), about twice the size of a wal- 
nut, under his heel. Then, taking up his 
stand a few feet from the child, he grasped 
firmly the hilt of the sword, and began 
brandishing the weapon rapidly in the air. 
The blade was thin, and finely tempered, 
80 that it could be seen to quiver and un- 
dulate throughout {ts entire length as it 
flashed in the rays of the setting sun. 
Suddenly the muscles of the athlete might 
be seen to stiffen themselves ; an instant’s 
pause, then a sudden and lightning-like 
swoop, aud the lime under the boy’s hee) 
was safcly severed. 

‘Such of my readers as are familiar 
with India will think nothing of the feat 
above detailed, and will exclaim: ‘Oh, 
that is nothing! We have seen this done 
at every meeting of native swordsmen.’ 
Thus they will bear witness to the won- 
derful correctness of eye and firmness of 
nerve possessed by these men. But I do 
not think many, even of the oldest inhabit- 
ants of the East, have often witnessed a 
performance equal to that with which 
this havildar was wont to conclude his 
exhibition. 

‘The boy having taken up his position 
as before, a small open box, shout the 
size of those we use for tooth-powder, was 
placed on the ground at his feet. It was 
filled with a black powder called soorma, 
used by the natives for darkening the eye- 
lashes. Round this little box, and about 
the boy’s head, the sword was now made 
to play with redoubled velocity. In the 
midst of the most dazzling passes, the 
wespon would dart toward the little box, 
and then reappear, steadily poised at the 
full stretch of the performer’s arm, in 
front of the eyes of the child; then a 
sudden turn of the wrist, and a heavy 
dark line of powder was lying on one of 
the boy’s lower eyelashes, placed there by 
the sharp point of the long sword. The 
same was then done to the other eye. 
This feat was performed weekly, always 
with undeviating success, and was cer- 
tainly the most wonderful instance of 
nerve and steadiness that I ever wit- 
nessed.” 


ADVANTAGES OF BEING A CLAM. 


The Philadelphia ‘‘ Call” reverses the 
advice which an energetic advertising 
agent has long inflicted on the public. It 
Says: 

The ‘‘ Times” had recently an editorial 
exhorting people, for several reasons, not 
to be clams. We have investigated this 
subject, and cannot agree with the views 
of our esteemed contemporary. On the 
contrary, we advise all people to be clams, 
for the following pertinent reasons : 

A clam {s unobtrusive. He fs of a retir- 
ing disposition, and does not thrust him- 
self upon society. 

A clam is peaceful, but at the same 
time no coward. When attacked, he bites. 

A clam is contented with his lot in life. 
No clam ever tried to be an oyster. 

A clam is trustworthy. No secret told 
to a clam has ever been divulged. A 
clam is very close. 








A clam is beautiful, and wears fine| 
clothes. No clam would go through life 
with a rough and ragged shell like an 
oyster. 

A clam attends strictly to business. His 
business is to be a clam, and he is. 

A clam is self-possessed. He keeps 
cool under very trying circumstances. 

Be a clam, and imitate that industrious 
bivalve when thrown upon a lee shore by 
going about business in a business way. 

Be 8 clam, and be useful to the world 
by laboring for the subsistence of others 
as well as yourself. 

Be a clam, and deport yourself so that, 
though your exterior may be rough, you 
can take as high a polish as the best of 
men. 

Be a clam, and coldly view all schemes 
of designing men. 

Beaclam, and be honest, never aspiring 
to be what you cannot reach. 

Be a clam, and attend strictly to your 
own business at all times. 

Be a clam, and always have plenty of 
sand about you. 

The clam grows—the fossil doesn’t. 

The clam. knows when to shut up. He 
exhibits more discretion in this respect 
than the majority of the human race. 

The clam hides in the sand, but you 
know just where to find him when you 
want him, which can’t be said about a 
policeman. It doesn’t take hard digging 
to find the clam, for however he may 
exclude himself from society, he still 
keeps up connection with it through his 
breathing funnel. 

He’s a sheli-fish, but that does not neces- 
sarily make him selfish. He never neg- 
lects his own business to bother about 
other people’s business—a kind of selfish- 
ness that we are sorry is not more popular. 

He protects himself against intruders. 
If a crab pops a pebble between his shell, 
the clam doesn’t bother himself about 
ejecting it. He subjects it to some chem 
ical process, and changes it to a pearl, 
thus contributing to the wealth of the 
world. 








AN OLD LADY UNDER FIRE. 


‘* Captain Mitchell’s mother was the most 
timid woman I ever saw. We had to cross 
a pontoon bridge, and it was thought best 
that we should dismount and cross on foot, 
and it fell to my lot to escort old Mrs. 
Mitchell over. No sooner had we started 
than a Federal battery not far off opened 
fire upon us. The soldiers on the oppo- 
site side of the river, protected by the high 
railroad embankment, became quite fran- 
tic at our danger, and kept screaming to 
us to ‘ Run, run, ladies, for God’s sake, 
run, and get over here!’ All of this was 
lost upon old Mrs. Mitchell. She could 
not near what they said for the roar of the 
cannonading, to which she had now be- 
come accustomed, Neither did she know 
that we were under fire. Though the balls 
were splashing in the water on each side 
of us, she did not notice them, and no one 
felt called upon to draw her attention to 
the fact. She objected to running, pre- 
ferring to walk; so, taking her hy the 
hand, we ambledalong. Half way across 
we passed a soldier on guard, whereupon 
she stopped to ask him if there was any 
danger there. He was a stolid-looking 
fellow, but he fairly gaped at her; lan- 
guage failed him. Before he could find 
his tongue I hurried her on, declaring that 
‘it was against orders to speak to the 
guard.’ For I knew that if she ever dis- 
covered the danger she was in her knees 
would give way under her and I would 
have the pleasure of carrying her the rest 
of the way. At last we reached the other 
bank, and were under cover of the railroad 
embankment. Then the officer in charge 
of the pontoon bridge came up to speak to 
us. He was an old friend Mrs, Mitchell 
had not seen for years, and she greeted 
him cordially : ‘How do you do, Captain 
Harris? I am so glad tosee you. How 
is your wife? ‘She is very well,’ said 
the astonished captain, looking first at the 
old lady and chen involuntarily at a shell 





flying overhead. ‘And your sisters, how 


—— - 


are they? ‘Very well, I thank you,’ he 
sald, politely, not to be outdone in cool- 
ness. ‘And our friends, the Turners— 
have you seen them lately ?” He gazed at 
her in astonishment. The forest trees 
around were being riddled by shot and 
shell, but she was so busy talking about 
her neighbors she did not notice them.” 
—|From ‘‘ Our Women of the War.” 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS—Now Ready. 


RELIGION IN COLLEGE : 


WHAT PLACE IT SHOULD HAVE~—an ex- 
amination of Presipent Exror’s paper read be- 
fore the Nineteenth Century,Club, February, 
1866. By Presipznt McCosn. Pamphlet, 25 cents, 


FOREWARNED, FOREARMED, 


By J. Trarn Davipson. Uniform with “* TALKS 
WITH YOUNG MEN.” 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


“The favor accorded to ‘ Talks with Young 
Men,’ and the pleasing testimony to its usefulness 
which Iam constantly receiving, have induced me 
lo yield to the request to issue another series of these 
homely addresses, There iano class of persons more 
amenable to sound advice when given in a brotheriv, 
straightforward, and unaffected manner.”’—[Au- 
thor’s Preface 


New Vol. (7th) of OCLERIOAL LIBRARY. 


Platform and Pulpit Aids. 


THIS NEW VOLUME OF THIS LIBRARY IS 
intended to assist the clergy, Christian laity, and 
Christian workers gereraily in a d-partment of 
their labor daily rer in importance. It con- 
sists of the most striking speeches deliveret 
during recent years by distinguished pulpit 
orators on such subjects as the BIBLE, MIS- 
SIONS, SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, TEMPER- 
ANCE, etc. To this is added a selection of piihy 
and striking anecdotes. Crows 8vo, cloth, $1 50. 


Moments on the Mount. 


A SERIES OF (108) DEVOTIONAL MEDITA- 
TIONS. By Rey. G. Matugson, D.D (From 
2d English Edition.) 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

** In this book we are brought into contact with a 
writer w' ose whole soul is saturated with divire 
ideas, and (0 whom Scriptural images are the ex 
ponents and symbols of spiritual co:.ceptions. It is 
not one to be read through at a sitting, and then 
laid aside ; rather, each mud tation is to be pon- 
dered over and enjoyed singly and separately .""— 
[ The Scotsman. 

Copies sent, postpaid, or receipt of price, by 


A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 b’way, N.Y. 





The International Record 


OF 


Charities and Correction. 


EDITED BY F. H. WINES, 





The Recorp is devoted to the discussion of all 
questions relating to the care and treatment of 
the unfortunate and criminal classes, In all their 
varied aspects—humanitarian, economic, scien- 
tific, governmental, and practical. 

It will contain the latest accessible informa- 
tion, from all parts of the world, as to the steps 
taken ‘or the amelioration of suffering, and the 
prevention of pauperism and crime and of their 
consequent evils. 

The Recorp will be found of service, not only 
to officers and managers of public and private 
charitable and reformatory institutions and 
associations, but to all who are interested in 
the elevation of the condition of mankind. 

The Recorp will be published monthly, printed 
in quarto form, at the price per number of ten 
cents, and per year $1. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of tive cents. 

Number One, for March, Now Ready. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers, 


New York and London. 


S PURGEON’S 
Treasury of David 


is the most important and practical commentary 
of the age on The Psalms,— Philip Sehaf’,D.D. 
7th (final) Vol. (with index to entire work) just 
ready. Per Volume, cloth, $2. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS. 10-12 Dey St., New York. 


ANDOVER REVIEW 


For March. now ready. contains articles on Na- 
tional Aid to Education, The Recurrence of 
Riots, Reason and Revelation. The Work of 
the German Palestine Society, The Buddhisms 
of Javan ; Editorial Essays, Sociological Notes, 
and Book Reviews. 35 cents; @4 4 year. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 


11 East 17th St., New York. 











HE BIBLE and MEN OF SCIENCE shows bow 
skeptics m: rove the Bible true. A 





present for an un Hy] friend. Price, 10 cents, 
IS44C L. CASE, Oryre Tenn, 


AMIEL'S 


MACMILLAN & C0°S 


NEW BOOKS. 


BY MR. FREDERIC HARRISON 


THE CHOICE OF BOOKS 


and other Literary Pieces, 
BY 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 
Globe 8vo, paper, 50 cents.' 


Contents ; The Choice of Books ; Culture ; Past 
and Present; The Romance of the Peerage; 
Froude's Life of Carlyle: The Life of George 
Eliot; Bernard of Clairvaux—a Few Words About 
the Eighteenth Century ; Historles of the French 
Revolution ; A Few Words About the Nineteenth 
Century, etc , ete. 


Macmillan’s New Uniform Edition. 


The Miscellaneous Writings of 
John Morley, 


Unif. rm with the Eversley Edition of Charles 
Kingsley’s Novelsand Poems To be completed 
in Eight Volumes Each, $1.50. 


VOLTAIRE One Vol. Ready, 
ROUSSEAU. Two Vols. Ready. 
DIDEROT AND THE ENCYCLOPADISTS. 


. Two Vols. April. 
COMPROMISE Revised and Enlarged. 

One Vol. May. 
MISCELLANIES. Two Vols. June. 


“One of the ablest of living thinkers, who at 
the same time is a master of expression. .. . 
Mr. Morley’s chief work is what may be called 
an intellectual history of the eighteenth century 
in France. . . . This epoch of unsurpassed intel 
lectual activity is the subject of Mr Moriey’s 
work, and he has made himself master of all the 
knowledge that must go to its full comprehen- 
sion. All the complex questions and issues of 
this age. all the impulses by which it was moved, 
all fits lights and shadows —intellectnal, social, 
political—are embraced by Mr. Morley’s scheme, 
and are discussed with an ability, a candor. and 
a clearness which have not often heen united in 
the discussion of any age. It is this that places 
these books of Mr. Morley, considered as a single 
comprehensive work, ameng the most notable 
historical writings in the English language.” 
[Chicago Daily News. 


A New Novel by Mr. Henry James. 


THE BOSTONIANS. 


A NOVEL 
BY HENRY JAMES, 
Author of “‘ The Portrait of a Lady,” 
&e., &e. 


One volume 12mo, $2. Next week. 


A New Novel by Mr. F. Marion 
Crawford. 


A TALE OF A LONELY PARISH. 


BY F. MARION ORAWFORD, 


Author of ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs,” ‘‘ Dr. Claudius,” 
&e., &c. 
12mo, $1.50. March 15. 





THE PORTRAIT OF A HUMAN SOUL. 


JOURNAL. 


The Journal Intime of Henri-Frédéric Amiel. 
Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by Mrs. Humphry Ward. Crown 8vo, $250. 


“A record of his intellectual attitudes—a 
minute and marvelous. though uustudied. cbron- 
icle of meutal impressions the publicat‘on of 
which was an event in the bistory of literature, 
and has insured his name an immortality that 
might have escaped the most finished conscious 
performance within the limit of hispowers .. . 
This marvelous and fascinating production.” 
—{N. Y. Commerci:) Advertiser. 


“In this volume Mrs. Ward has executed 
admirably a very difficult task. If there were no 
other reason to wish it a wide circulation, its 
technical merit as a model of translation would 
in this age of schooling be reason sufficient . 

It is onlv fair to add that, in our judgment. Mrs 
Ward’s English is worth heving for itself, and 
that Amiel by her means has iucreased the liter 
ary wealth of two languages. ... Mrs. Ward 


has, we hope, secured him plenty of English 
readers.” —[Athen#um. um 


MACMILLAN & CO, 





* New York, 112 Fourth Avenue, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A MEASURE OF RELIEF. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

Taxation ought to be adjusted so that its weight shall] 
‘be borne by s]] classes in proportion to the ability of 
each class to bear it. Since taxes are wholly paid out 
of what the taxpsyer receives over and above his ex- 
penditures—in other words, out of his savings, or out 
of vbat might otherwise constitute his savings—ought 
not the amount of his tax, in theory at least, to be ad- 
justed in proportion to the amount of his possible sav- 
ings over and above what it is necessary toexpen4 for a 
com fortable living ? 

For instance, A isa farmer, worth $5,000 ; his income 
is $1,000 a year ; his taxes, at the rate of one per cent. 
per annum, amount to $50 a year. We will assume 
that no man with a family can live comfortably on less 
than $900 a year. A’s income is thus $100 in excess of 
his living expenses, and out of this savings fund he pays 
one half, or fifty per cent. of it, for taxes. B, another 
farmer, is worth $10 000, twice as much as A. [ils 
inccme is $2 000, twice as great as A’s. His taxes, at 
the same rate, amount to $100, twice as much as A’s. 
He, too, can live comfortably, if he chooses, on $900. 
His income js thus $1,100 in excess of his necessary 
expenres, and out of thissavings fund he pays but $190, 
or only about one-eleventh of it, for taxes. A is taxed 
fifty per cent. of his possible savings, while B is taxed 
but nine per cent. At the same rate C, who is worth 
$100,000, is taxed but a trifle over one per cent. of his 
possible savings. Thus tbe burden of taxation rests on 
A tcn times as heavily as on B, and fifty times a3 heav- 
ily as on C. Can any fair-minded person who will re- 
flect upon this illustration doubt that the system of 
taxation now in vogue is radically unjust? 

But we are told the poor man enjoys the benefit of 
government ; therefore, in any event, he should bear a 
portion of the burden of taxation. Lt us look into 
this for a moment. 

Capital is exclusively the product of labor, and all 
must admit that, as society is now organized, the laborer, 
whether performing intellectual or physical work, does 
not receive that proportion of the fruits of bis industry 
to which he is fairly entitled. Although inventions 
have increased the pro juctive powers of the human race 
fivefold, and probably more, within the past hundred 
years, the purchasing power of the laborer’s income has 
not increased in proportion. If an average day’s labor 
now will produce five times as much of the necessities 
and comforts of life as was possible in a D. 1785, then it 
follows that the value to the world of an average day’s 
work is five times a great as it wasthen. Inventions 
have increased the laborer’s effectiveness, we will say, 
fivefold ; he accomplishes for us five times as much ; 
the wealth of the world, through his exertions, aided by 
inventions, is increasing five times as fast, in proportion 
to population ; and yet the laborer, who produces it all, 
is little, if any, better paid. Since the rich, the specu 
lator, the monopolist, and the land-owner derive the 
principal benefit from inventions, it is no more than 
just that they should be required to bear the entire 
burden of the maintenance of the government which 
enables them thus in fact to enjoy the larger share of 
the laborer's earning. 

But whether or not abstract justice requires that our 
laws should be framed so as to increase the purchasing 
power of the laborer’s income, as far as practicable, 
sound public policy demands it. The rich and well to- 
do can better sfford to bear the additional burden than 
to end ure the danger and corrupting influence of the 
constantly increasing body of wage-workers. 

We say, therefore, that sound policy, if not abstract 
right, demands that that portion of a Jaborer’s income 
necessary for the comfortable support of himself and 
family should be absolutely exempt from diminution by 
any form of taxation. 

The estimate that such an adjustment of our system 
of taxation as would exempt the wage-worker from its 
burden would increase the purchasing power of his 
income ten or fifteen per cent. is a very moderate one. 
Say that the average income of the workingman is $400 
a year. Of this amount he will spend for tea, coffee, 
sugar, and molasses about thirty dollars, the cost of 
which is enhanced by the tariff, by the time it gets to 
him, at least thirty per cent., or nine dollars, He spends, 
we will say, twelve dollars a year for tobacco, to him a 
neccesity, of which four dollars increased cost results 
from the internal revenue tax. He spends, say, one 
hurdred dollars for clothing, which, but for the tariff, 
would cost him eighty dollars. He spends seventy-five 
dollars for rent, of which at least ten per cent. is added 
by the landlord to cover the taxes on the building rented ; 
making his aggregate tax about forty dollars a year, or 
ten per cert. of his income, There estimates, of course, 
are only approximate, but they do not include the 
additional cost of everything which he buys owing to 
the taxes paid by the merchant, the manufacturer, and 





the farmer ; and in my opinion they fall short of what a 
thorough study of the matter would demonstrate. 

However, be the burden of taxation which the Jaborer 
bears great or small, it seems to me se]f evident that no 
portion of h's earnings, up to the]imtts of what {s neces 
sary for acomfortable support, should be «xtorted from 
him by any system of taxation. The only complete and 
perfect remedy for this evil is in throwing the burden of 
taxation upon the raw value of land. Taxes applied to 
land alone, regardless of improvements on it, cannot be 
shifted upon the laborer, while the indirect benefits 
arising from such a system of taxation, in preventing 
individuals from locking up land for speculative pur- 
poses, would far exceed the direct benefit to the laboring 
classes resulting from removing from their shoulders the 
burden of taxation. 

Suppose, in your own town, homestead and tenement 
improvements, up to three thousand dollars in value for 
each family occupying the sama, were exempt from tax- 
ation, and that the additional tax upon land itself, result- 
ing from this exemption, increased it to, say, two per 
cent. of its marketable value. It is evident that the im- 
mediate effect ensuing would be a considerable decrease 
in the value of unimproved lots. The rich landholder, 
owning quantities of vacant or slightly improved blocks 
in the heart of the city, or in its suburbs, who now re- 
fuses to sell and fails to improve, who watches with 
complacency the value of his land steadily enhancing, 
not as a result of his individual Jabors, but as the result 
of the increase of the population creating a demand 
for it—such owners would be forced to improve their 
property, or sell to those who would improve it. Asa 
result, rents would fall. Tenement improvements heing 
exempt from taxation, and vacant land being taxed just 
as heavily as though it were improved, a great incentive 
to make use of the latter by putting tenement-houses 
upon it would be createa, consequently landlords would 
soon be competing for tenants, instead of tenants com- 
peting for landlords, as is the case at present. 

Now, couple with this an exemption from taxation of 
land, up to, say, one thousand dollars in value, used as 
a homestead, and how rapidly would the owners of 
homes increase ! 

The burden of taxation on unimproved lots being very 
heavy, such lots would tend to become cheap, and yet 
the homestead seeker would have an advantage over 
the capitalist in purchasing them, because in his hands 
they would be exempt from taxation. With the aid of 
bullding societies, the money which every laboring maa 
now pays for rent would, in a few years, enable him to 
become the owner of ahome. In acity like New York 
co-operative building would easily make him the owner 
of a suite of rooms in an apartment house, adapted to 
his means. 

The wrongs to which the laboring classes are now 
subjected are real. It is needlees to deny it. They 
must be remedied in some manner, and vested wrongs 
must not stand as an insurmountable obstacle in the 
way. The land monopoly, the power of individuals to 
lock up lands for speculative purposes, to prevent labor 
when pressed from turning readily to the source of al] 
employment—the evil is one of the greatest evils, tend- 
ing to degrade and enslave labor. While its removal 
will not in itself alone place capital and Jabor on equal 
terms, it will be a good step in that direction. 


i F.R. 
Hovston, Texas. : 


TOBACCO AS A SIN. 

A recently published work entitled ‘‘The Tobacco 
Problem” has been criticised in a religious journal’ 
because ‘‘ it is based upon the position that the use of 
tobacco is a sin.” 

This sets us upon considering once more what sin is, 
and we recall the succinct and sufficient definition of 
John, “ Sin is the transgression of thelaw.” Thatis, any 
indulgence which violates the law of loveis a sin. It 
becomes conscious sin in him who, perceiving it to be a 
violation of that law, stiil continues to practice it. The 
process of converting unconscious transgression into 
conscious sin is continually going on where the truths 
of the Gospel are applied to the lives and consciences of 
men. As the constant prayer of the true Coristian, 
‘‘Search me, O God, and see if there be any wicked 
way in me,” is progressively answered, the ‘‘ wicked 
ways ” in which he had ignorantly and hence innocently 
walked become in him subjective sin in which he 
cannot continue without guilt. 

These simple principles remind us that the initial step 
in every reform must be the distinct and emphatic bring- 
ing men toa kncwledge of sin. In this the Spirit of 
‘Truth takes the lead. He convinces men of sin. The 
human tongue, or pen, he uses in the same great work. 
That men generally, that Christians generally, nay, that 
‘a few of the most earnest, most honored, and most 
successful workers for Christ,” do not recogniz3 a sinful 
practice as sin is the very fact that makes necessary this 
work. It is the Chris‘ian’s lament that he cannot 








1“ The Congregationalist.”’ 





‘‘understand his errors.” It is his prayer that he may 
be ‘‘ cleansed trom secret faults” Tne voice that points 
out his failings is to him ‘‘a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness,” and he bids {t ‘‘ cry alcud and spare not.” 

The false charity that should hesi'ate to stamp a sin 
as sin becaure there are godly men who do not recog- 
niz9 it as such would put an effectual quietus on all 
reform. There have been godly men in all ages who 
have been radically mistaken in matters of right and 
wrong and have afterwards acknowledged their mis- 
take. Let it be emphasized, indeed, that the lips that 
are moved to speak the truth upon such themes should 
speak in all humility, tenderness, and Jove, keeping ever 
in mind the distinction between sin that {s conscious, 
incurring guilt, sin that is unconscious and hence with- 
out present condemnation, and all the varying degrees 
of light between. But to wait until all Christians 
recognize a sin as sin before exposing and denouncing it 
is to expect the result before using the means divinely 
appointed to secure it. 

Doubtless the little book mentioned above proceeds on 
the assumption tbat the tobacco habit is objectively a sin. 
Perhaps it would be difficult to prove that a habit which 
is admitted by the reviewer to be ‘‘an offense,” ‘' nul- 
sance,” an ‘evil for thousands,” “always pernictous, 
and frequently fatal, in its effects upon the young,” and 
“tending to link one rather to the world than to the 
eburch,” {s not a violation of the law of love. Yet J do 
not find, after a careful reading of this book, that it 
makes anywhere this express cla{m. 

Apparently the author is satisfied to present in a most 
telling and convincing way the facts, end let them work 
their own conclusion. The introduction ‘frankly, 
though sorrowfully, concedes that among the votaries of 
the weed are men of unquestioned moral and spirit- 
ual excellence,” and does *‘not represent them as sip- 
ners above al] the men that dwell in Galilee.” But all 
the more, the author claims, is there ‘‘ the pressing need 
of bold leaders to raise the banner of reform,” And 
all the more, it may be added, should Christian minis- 
ters and the Christian press rally to the support of such 
leaders. The book is plain and uncompromising, but 
not uncharitable or severe. It is with the hops of call- 
ing the attention of the friends of reform anew to this 
useful and timely volume, and securing for it a wide 
circulation as an agency for good, that this article {s 
written. I do not know how donations of fifty or a 
hundred, or five hundred, dollars could be more profita- 
bly employed than in scattering it broadcast through the 
land. WiLuiam Kincarp, 


A NOVEL SUGGESTION. 
Editors Christian Union : 

The Broadway street rallway scandal suggests to the 
writer an opportunity of calling to the attention of the 
public the true principle on which the street railway 
franchises should be granted. Itisthis: The use of a 
street for street railway purposes should be given, for a 
period not exceeding ten years, to the parties agreeing 
to carry passengers for the least money. The franchise 
for such a term should be sold at public gale to the par- 
tles who would agree to perform the service for the 
lowest passenger rates. At theexpiration of the term it 
should be again sold in the same manner for another 
term—the purchasers being obliged simply to pay their 
predecessors the value of the plant—that is, the value of 
the rails, cars, etc., estimated on the basis of the cost of 
replacing them. If this plan were adopted, street car 
fare would soon fall, in a city like New York, to one cent 
per passenger. The same principle should te applied 
in granting the use of streets to gas, telexraph, and tele- 
phone companies. Can any objection to this plan be 
conceived of, and would it not relieve the public of an 
intolerable monopoly ? H. F. R. 

Houston, Texas, February 24, 1886, 











PowER OF AN OcEAN Wave.—In a paper by the 
Rev. Philip Neale, late British Chaplain at Batavia, in 
‘* Leisure Hour,” speaking of the great inundation from 
the sea caused by the Krakatoa earthquake, Java, he 
says: ‘One of the most remarkable facts concerning 
the inundation remains to be told. As we walked or 
scrambled along, we were much surprised to find. great 
masses of white coral lying at the side of our path in 
every direction. Some of these were of immense size, 
and had been cast up more than two or three miles from 
the seashore. It was evident, as they were of coral 
formation, that these immense blocks of solid rock had 
been torn up from their ocean bed in the midst of the 
Sunda Straits, borne inland by the gigantic wave, and 
finally left on the land several miles from shore. Any 
one who had not seen the sight would scarcely credit 
the story. The feat seems almost an impossible one. 
How these great masses could have been carried so far 
into the interior is a mystery, and bears out what J have 
sald in previous papers as to the height of this terrible 
Wave. Many of these rocks ara from twenty to thirty 
tons in weight, and some of the larger must have been 
nearly double.” 
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HOW AGR'CULTURAL LABORERS 
LIVE IN ENGLAND. 


A laborer writes to the ‘‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette :” ‘‘ My father is an agricultural 
laborer, and was earning, when I was 
ushered into the world, about ten shillings 
per week. His house consisted of but one 
room, with one window in front and what 
I may call a hole inthe back. There was 
no ceiling, and the roof consisted of thatch 
laid on unhewn timber, as black with the 
smoke of years as if it had been steeped 
in the Stygian stream. The whole of the 
furniture consisted of two beds, one table, 
a corner cupboard, a ‘kist’ to hold the 
oatmeal, and a few chairs of most primi- 
tive workmanship. Underneath the beds 
was generally stored the winter’s pro- 
vision of potatoes, as there was nowhere 
else to keep them. Behind the door in a 
kind of porch the few black Spanish fowl 
which we were allowed to keep roosted at 
night, and laid their eggs mostly in a 
corner of the bed where thelr owner had 
slept a few hours before, Such was the 
place {nto which your humble correspond- 
ent was brought on a frosty December 
morning, while yet the guns thundered 
around Sebastopol. I managed to live, 
even in an atmosphere which, I belleve 
would have stifled a London fireman, and 
before I was ready for the operations of 
the dominie three more had been added to 
the family, making in all ten souls, and 
two beds to sleep on! That is a very fair 
sampie of what the houses of the married 
laborers are in the country districts of 
Scotland. After living a few years under 
the ‘dominie,’ I, like the great majority 
of my fellow slaves, was marched off to 
the fair to be hired for the six months, for 
the Scotch farmers only engage their 
servants for six months—that is, those who 
live in and about the farmstead, who are 
mostly single men and women. I was not 
long in the market square before I was 
accosted by a respectable-looking man, 
who asked if I was ‘to hire,’ to which I 
replied I was, and after a few preliminaries 
and a visit to the ‘yill house’ it was 
settled that I was engaged for the six 
months for £3, and, receiving my shilling 
‘earles,’ I left my future master, feeling 
that I had made a good start In the race 
of life in which I was engaged, and it was 
nearing St. Andrew’s Day as, with my 
whole stock of clothing in a bundle, | 
started off some ten miles or more to the 
farmhouse. Arriving there, I was met by 
the master and shown into the ‘ bothy.’ 
I had not had many comforts in my 
father’s house, but when I saw the sleep- 
ing arrangments of the bothy my heart 
sank within me, It was over the stable 
and just under the slated roof, and with 
no covering whatever but what the slates 
afforded from the elements ; they were 
not even ‘pointed with lime.’ The bed- 
stead consisted of four wooden posts 
fastened to the wooden floor and to the 
beams at the top. Crosspleces were laid 
to keep the straw, which was the only 
mattress, from falling on the floor. The 
bed was made of a piece of coarse canvas 
filled with oak chaff, as lumpy as if it had 
contained tin ladles. WhenI got out of 
my kennel about six o’clock in the morn 
ing, I found what few clothes were on the 
bed supplemented by 8 sheet of snow 
which had drifted in between the slates. 
Such was my first night in farm service. 
As for the food, it consisted chiefly of oat- 
meal, morning and night at least. Dta- 
ner generally consisted of broth. Several 
other places where I was engaged for a 
time I found much the same. I trust, now 
that public attention has been drawn to 
the subject, that something will be done 
by Parliament to compel the great owners 
of the soll to build such houses as are fit 
for human beings to live in—where a man 
can bring up his children properly, and 
where the common rules of decency can 
be observed. I trust, also, that the men 
themselves will do something by letting 
the world know the wrongs they have 
suffered, and urging the few representa- 
tives they will have in the coming Parlia- 
ment to push to the front some legislative 


' 
work on their behalf, and thereby help 


forward the great cause of social reform 
in which you have taken such a prominent 
part. In conclusion, let me say every 
word I have written is from my own per- 
sonal experience, and I have not written 
one-tenth of what 1 could.” 

SPANISH BOAT. WOMEN. 

It is remarkable that though the wine 
boats are rowed exclusively by men, Many 
other river boats are managed entirely by 
women and girls. Small, light, flat bot- 
tomed boats, used as ferryboats, or for pas- 
sengers going up and down the river, or 
for carrying market produce, are not only 
worked, but are often owned, by women. 
With white awnings spread over the heads 
of the passengers in hot weather, these 
boats are picturesque objects seen from the 
high shore, as they filt about on the deep 
green water of the Douro where it flows 
through the town. The boat girls always 
push the oar instead of pulling {t. They 
seem incapable of fatigue, they are buxom 
and not {ll-favored, and they wear the be- 
coming Portuguese costume. When they 
desire smartness, as on market days, the 
correct number of petticoats is fourteen, 
many old and of thick materlal. These 
stick out all round {n a manner rather per- 
haps curious than pleasing, and the effect 
is rather heightened by a form of padding 
that goes all the way round just below the 
waist. This heavy costume {is completed 
by a sort:of bodice, usually made of stout 
linen covered with some bright-colored 
material, laced up the front, and tight fit- 
ting. Itstops short about an inch above 
the waist, and the white underskirt bulges 
out al] round. This sort of white skirt, 
with Jarge loose sleeves, is a real and most 
effective work of art. Round the neck 
and on the shoulders it is caught into nu- 
merous gagings, »nd some fine needle- 
work is inserted in front; over this a 
handkerchief is crossed. Another hand- 
kerchief {s put on the head, on the top of 
which is placed a round felt ‘‘ pork-pie” 
hat. The brightsilk handkerchief and the 
black hat are the objects on which all the 
rustic wealth is lavished. The hat is 
trimmed with velvet, and between the 
brim and crown is a row of little black 
silk tufts. A hat is made to last two years 
amongst the well-to-do peasants. Its con- 
struction {s very solid, the felt being near- 
ly a quarter of an inch thick, heavy and 
hot. These picturesque Portuguese cos- 
tumes can be seen at their best in the nu- 
merous rowing boats that come down the 
Douro to Oporto on market days. The 
women then put on all their jewelry, fine 
ornaments that have descended from 
mother to daughter for generations, A 
large gold heart, from an inch and a half 
to six inches in length, and finely wrought, 
is one of the oldest forms of these orna 
ments. The heart {is suspended to a string 
of gold beads, light and well wrought on 
their surface with a design of clearly Moor- 
ish origin. The beads also are heirlooms, 
and some lucky individuals have as many 
as twenty rows, each strung on common 
string. Crosses of fillgree work of ancient 
design are aleo worn, together with mod- 
ern cheap lockets of poor German gold. 
—[Art Journal for March. 


General Sherldan was once halted by 
G. M. Woodward, of Wisconsin, when 
the latter was a “high private” in the 
Army ofthe Potomac and on picket duty. 
A man on horseback came along, and he 
greeted him with the proper salutation : 
“Who goes there?” ‘A friend,” was 
the reply. ‘‘ Advance, friend, and give 
the countersign !" said the young private. 
‘*T am General Sheridan,” said the horse 
man, Woodward gave him to understand 
that he didn’t care if he was General 
Sheridan, that he wanted the countersign, 
and he brought his bayonet close to the 
General's person and demanded the proper 
answer, Sheridansmiled, gave it to him, 
and, as he rode away, turned to remark : 
“Young man, there’s a regiment of 
infantry coming just behind me. Don't 





molest ’em.”—[ New York Star. 


**A Literary Enterprise Unique in the 
Annals of Publishing.” 


CASSELL’S 
NATIONAL LIBRARY. 


A series of weekly volumes, each containing 
about 200 pages, clear, readable print, on good 
paper, at the low price of 


TEN CENTS PER VOLUME, 


or 52 volumes, postpaid, $5, when subscribed 
for by the year. 


NOW READY: 


My Ten Years’ Imprisonment. 
By Silvio Pellico. 


Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. 

By Lord Byron. 
The Autobiography of Benja- 
min Franklin. 


The Complete Angler. 
By Isaac Walton. 


The Man of Feeling. 
By Henry Mackenzie. 


The School for Scandal and 
the Rivals. By Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan. 


Sermons on the ‘Card, and 
other Discourses. By Bishop Latimer. 


(March 12.) 
Plutarch’s Lives of Alexander 
and Cesar. (March 19.) 


Other Volumes in Preparation. 


ADAM __HEPBURN’S vow. 





A Tale of Kirk and Covenant. By Annie § 

Swan. 12mo, Extra Cloth. Price, $1. 

“The scene of this story is laid during the stirrine 
tim:s of the Scottish Covenanters, and hold« the at 


t mage of the reader from the first chapter to the 
end. 


Complete Catalogue of Publications sent free by 
mail to any address. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
739 & 741 Broadway, New York 


STANDARD MUSIC BOOKS, 


For Quartet Choirs. 


Dow's Responses and Sentences, 80 cts. 
Strachauer’s Church Wusic, $81. 
Shepard Church Collection, 81. 
Baumbach’s Sacrea Quartets, $2. } 
Haumbach’s New Uoilection, & 
Buck's Motet Collection 82. 

Back’s 2d Motet Collection. $2 
Emerson's Sacred Quartets, $2. 


These are all collections of the best and most refined 
Sacred Music. 





For Chorusces. 

Emerson's Concert Seleetions. In 6 num- 

bers, each 25 cts. Complete, $1 

Admirabile selecttons, Sacred and Secular. Dit 
son & Co. also call attention to the exo edingl: 
rich treasury of the t sacred music contained 
in the more than 100 Maases (by Haydn 
Mozart, Beethoven, and other masters) which 
they publish. No Choral Soclety or Choir should 
be withoat them. Latin and English words. 
Send for lists. Average price, 75 cts. 


For the Home. 
Choice Vocal Duets. 
Halfdan Kjerulf's {uum of Songs. $1.50. 
Very superior collec 
Leaves of Shamrock 8&1. 
100 Irish Melodies, arranged for piano. 
Tor Music Students. 


Ritter’s Students’ History of Music. $2.50. 


The most condensed and practical history 
extant. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO,, Boston. 


Oo, H. Deed Oa, sine tuntatedsheth 7. 





with a border, for veils. 
while light in weight, is sufficiently black 


THE SOUTHERN BIVOUAC. 


For Sale by all Newsdealers. 


CONTENTS FOR MAROH. 


1. 
The Kentucky Resolutions of 1 and 1799. 


With Official Documents “R T. Durrett, 
Under Sentence of De ath. W. F. Gordon, 


IL. 
The Teche Country Fifty Years - 
. L. Richardson. 


Iv, 
The Light-House Rock (Key ¥ reat 
Vill Wallace Harney 
The Defense of Fort W agne r. Paul H. Hayne. 
The Mateless Bird. Danske Dandridge, 
Reminiscences of Confederate Cavalry Service. 
By a Private. 
Ill 
Hopeset and Sunrise. _ Jasper Barnett Cowden. 
City Building inthe South. Will Wallace Harney 


Uncle Adam’s Funeral Feast 


Illustrated. May Rose Floyd. 


xI. 
Jobn Williamson, Botanist and ae 


Ten Illustrations. M. Kelly. 
XII 
Comment and Criticism. 
Editor's Table. 
XIV 
SalmagundL 
Send 20 cents for sample copy. Subscrip- 


tion, $2.00 per annum; $1.00 six months. 
Address 


SOUTHERN BIVOUAC, 
B. F, AVERY & SONS, Publishers, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Just Published. 


Messianic Expectations 
{AND MODERN JUDAISM. 


A Series of Lectures Delivered by 
SOLOMON SCHINDLER, 


of the Temple Adath Israel, Boston, with an Intro 
duction by 
(MINOT J. SAVAGE, 


12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 
Lately Issued, 


THE INSUPPRESSIBLE BOOK 


40 PAPERS. 
HERBERT SPENCER and FREDFRIC HAR. 
RISON on the Nature and Reality of Religion; with 
new Notes by 


GAIL HAMILTON. 
i%mo,. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Fur sale by all Booksellers, or by the Publishers, 


8, E. UASSINO & CO., 41 Arch St., Boston. 


EASTER MUSIC. | 


‘ A new arrange 
Captivity Captive.” ment of Seripe 
ure Selections for Easter Tide. interspersed with 
spppppriats. hymns, set to original music, the 

Service being eminently fitted for use on 
taster Sunday by young and old. 16 pp. By Rev. 
ROBERT Lowry. 

Price, 84 per 100; 5 cts. each by Mall. 


f —Issue 
‘‘ Easter Annual No, 10, ainueagns 


tains new and original songs by popular com- 


were, furnishing an abundant variety of ap 
yropriate material for Sunday-School Easter 
festivals. 


Price, 84 per 100: Scts each by Mall. 


‘6 , 1) 64 large octav 
Festival Anthems,’’)-ge suthems,tor 
Faster and other joyous occasions. 
Price, $3.60 per doz ; 35 cis. each by Mail. 





Acomplete Catalogue of Raster Music, Services, 
Carols, Anthems, etc., sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York, 


81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


ELSON’S 


Sanday School Books and Cards. 
Approved by al! Evangelical Denominations 





Sznp ror CaTALocun. 


T, NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N.Y, 





Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 





PRIESTLEY S NEW SILK-WARP FABRIOS. 


Among the new materials especially commended is the Clairette ; also shown 
This soft, dainty fabric seems impervious to hardsbip, and, 


Convent Cloth will be much worn tn the early spring. Gypsy Cloth is an ¢ta- 
mine, fine and artistic in draping, while firm in texture. 
fine and beanttful, and will undoubtedly prove a favorite.—[Delineator for March. 


Advertisement in The Christian Union, 







to be assumed eve> in deep mourning. 


The Pansy is a soft twill, 








800 PAGES, 24,000 PROPER 
60,000 worbs. 


* 1,500 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CONDENSEDDICTIONARY 





NAMES. 





mai, 91.80 

















IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 753 and 755 Broadway, N. Y. 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


A recent addition to the forces of the American Opera 
Company is William Ludwig, who has recently arrived 
in this country. Mr. Ludwig, whose real name is Led- 
wedge, was born in Dublin, and has for several seasons 
been the leading baritone of Carl Rosa’s English Opera 
Company. Heis a fine-looking man, with alarge brown 
beard, and looks somewhat like Herr Stritt, of the Ger- 
man Company. As one of his favorite and most popular 
parts is the ghostly hero of Wagner's ‘‘Fiying Dutch- 
man,” the manager has decided to include that in the 
season’s repertory, and Mr. Ludwig will probably make 
his first appearance in thatcharacter. He will also sing 
in ‘‘ Lohengrin,” ‘‘ Nero,” and possibly in “ Lakmé,” 
besides other operas. It is possible that the name of the 
new baritone will provide still another target for the 
slurs of those incredulous persons who are inclined to 
laugh at the “ Americanism ” of the American operatic 
venture; and, indeed, if his name and birthplace are 
taken into consideration, there is a basis for their 
ill-natured exceptions. 


The name of the American Opera Company recalls 
the indebtedness of the New York public to it for an- 
other of the musical novelties which, along with those 
produced by the German Opera Company and the two 
Symphony Societies, have made the past season in this 
city a remarkable one. On Monday evening of last week 
was produced for the first time in the city Delibes’s opera, 
“ Lakmé,” which was one of the most decided successes 
of recent years in Paris, where it was first given in April, 
1883, Marie Van Zandt creating the title réle. We have 
in the interim narrowly missed hearing it in New York, 
first with Madame Gerster as Lakmé, and again more 
recently with Emma Nevada; and for the faflure on 
both occasions we are indebted to the stupendous unre- 
llability in the matter of keeping his promises of Colonel 
Mapleson. However, we now hear it at last; and, 
although not brought forward as a vehicle for the display 
of some special operatic star, and for that very reason 
perhaps all the better done, it has still been produced 
with a general excellence of musical, dramatic, and 
scenic quality which commends it to the taste of the 
critics and the public. Indeed, as regards the latter 
qualification, it was, like the other works which have 
been produced under the management of this company, 
remarkable for its beauty and completeness. The work 
of the orchestra under Mr. Thomas’s direction is also 
deserving of special commendation. The proceeds of 
the performance were devoted to the benefit of the Home 
for the Relief of the Destitute Blind. 


The two seasons of German opera at the Metropolitan 
Opera-House, New York, are; summarized as fol- 
lows : 


Performances. 

Composer. Opera. 1884-85. 1885-86. 

Wagner Tannbiaser 9 4 
Lohengrin Qa 5 
Die Walkiire’ 7 4 
Die Meistersinger 7 
Rienzi 7 

Meyerbeer Der Prophet 9 3 
Die Hucenotten 5 

Halévy Die Judin 5 

Beethoven Fidelio 3 

Rossini Tell 8 

Auber Masaniello 8 

Mozart Don Juan 3 

Weber Der Freischiitz 1 

Verdi Rigoletto 1 

Goldmark Die Kénigin von Saba 15 

Gounod Faust 5 

Bizet Carmen 2 


Totals: Firet season—12 works, 57 performances ; second 
season—9 worke, 52 performances. 

The current season began on November 23, and 
ended on March 6. The company was taken to Philadel- 
phia for two weeks, December 21 to January 2, an ex- 
periment which, it is sald, cost the directors of the Met- 
ropolitan about $10,000. 


By the time this iseue of The Cristian Union is in the 
hands of our readers, the performance, 9s an oratorio, 
by the Oratorio Society, of Wagner's “ Parsifal ” will 
have taken place. As the paper will have gone to press 
before the performance, we must therefore reserve men- 
tion of the ‘‘ oratorio” until next week. The solo parts 
of the work were assigned as follows: Kundry, Fraulein 
Marianne Brandt ; Parsifal, Max Alvary ; Gurnemanz, 
Emfl Fischer; Tirurel and Klingsohr, Philip Lehmler ; 
Amfortas, Max Heinrich ; Flower Maidens, Mrs. Ford, 
Miss Eschenbach, Miss Kohler, Miss Klein, Miss Brumi, 
and Miss Groebel. 


The description of the “technique” or processes of 
any one occupation in the terms of ‘another is often 
very amusing, as many will testify who may have read 
not long ago # railway engineer's account of the. per-, 





formance ef acelebrated planist who was giving a series 


of concerts in this country. Of quite the same sort is 
the following little paragraph which a musical friend 
bas handed us: 

“A miner, being anxious to know the character of 
Handel's great work, ‘The Messiah,’ which he had fre- 
quently heard highly praised, went to hear it, and 
arrived shortly before the occurrence of the famous 
chorus, ‘I Am the King of Glory.” He made his retreat 
from the hall not long afterward, and being asked by 
some acquaintances why he had left before the end of 
the concert, gave the following explanation : ‘ Wey,’ he 
said, ‘aa wes beggorin gled ta get oot safe. Yen chap 
gat up an baals oot, “ Aa’s the King iv Glory.” Directly 
eftor, anuther jumps up an’ yells, ‘‘Aa’s the King iv 
Glory.” No suiner wes he docn than up starts anuther 
chep an screams oot, ‘‘ Aa’s the King iv Glory.” Then 
the whole lot began ta yell, ‘‘ Aa’s the King iv Glory,” 
an’ as aa saa then thor wes gannin to be a row, aa came 
oot !’”—[English Exchange. 


The first award for designs for the monument to be 
erected to General Robert E. Lee at Richmond, Va., has 
been given to Charles H. Niehaus, and the second to 
M. Ezekiel. Mr. Niehaus {s the sculptor of the bronze 
statue of Garfield in Cincinnati. The pedestal on which 
the equestrian figure in Mr. Niehaus’s model stands is 
supported on either side by two columns and two cary- 
atids in high relief, the caryatids representing Peace, 
Justice, Religion, and Patriotism. Below, in front, is 
a female figure emblematic of Fame ; on the sides two 
other figures, representing respectively War and Charity. 
On the sides of the base are represented in relief, on one 
side the departure, and on the other the return, of a 
body of troops. All the figures except the caryatids are 
bronze. 


Inasmuch as it is quite possible that Rubinstein’s 
‘* Nero” will be added to the list of operas given by the 
Awerican Opera Company before the close of the sea- 
son, it is interesting to gather what bits of foreign gossip 
we may concerning his work. The well known vocal 
teacher, Madame Marchest, writes in the Leipzig “ Sig- 
nale” concernipg her recent visit to Vienna: ‘‘I was 
exceedingly interested in the performance of Rubin- 
stein’s ‘Nero,’ concerning which opinions are much 
divided here. The music of ‘Nero’ is beyond doubt 
highly interesting. contains very beautiful numbers, in- 
cluding some original and charming ballet music; is 
admirably orchestrated. but must be heard repeatedly to 
be fully appreciated. The manner in which this opera 
fs placed on the stage surpasses anything that has ever 
been seen here. The scene of the burning of Rome is 
most awe-inspiring. Atsight of it I saw some persons 
move toward the exits with shy, anxious glances. The 
tenor Winkelman was a splendid Nero; my pupil, 
Rosa Papier, an excellent Epicharis.” 








FACT AND RUMOR. 


Londoners are puzzled by the fact that their fogs 
have lately been of a pinkish hue, the cause of which is 
unknown. 


The City of Mexico is talking of a ‘‘ world’s fair” for 
1892, to celebrate the 400th anniversary of the discovery 
of America. 


An advertisement in a city paper reads: ‘‘ Wanted— 
A man to make vinegar from sawdust. Address 
Acetic Acid,” etc. 


A Canadian recently wrote to President Cleveland 
asking how much it would cost to take out a license to 
sell washing machines. 

A letter from Kimberley, South Africa, represents 
that no less than $5,000,000 is annually paid in that 
town alone in wages for diamond digging. 














A Japanese has invented a way of weaving carpets 
with feathers. The feathers are reduced to a silky state 
by the use of chemicals, and then woven like ordinary 
cotton. 


A Boston publisher gives as his opinion that there is 
no such profitable plece of book property as ‘‘a novel 
with a good des! of religion in it—not too much, but 
a good deal.” 

Politeness could not be carried further than it is ata 
certain coal mine in Dudley, where a notice warns all 
and sundry in the following terms: ‘‘ Please do not fal) 
down the shaft.” 


A Southern exchange eays that a Tennessee court bas 
closed a term in which six murderers escaped convic 
tion, by sending a hungry woman to prison for two 
years for stealing a quart of buttermilk. 














Dnring the last year the pawnbrokers’ business in 
Berlin has increased more than 11 percent. More than 
60 per cent. of the people who habitually resort to the 
pawushops are workingmen and small traders. 


A Door in the Wall.—The following is the copy of a 
bill posted on the wall of a country village: ‘ A lecture 





on total abstinence will be delivered in the open air, and 
a collection will be made at the door to defray ex- 
penses.” 


The Minneapolis ‘‘ Tribune” says: ‘‘ At a meeting of 
the Congregational Club in St. Paul, last evening, one 
of the speakers admitted that he had known printers 
and reporters who were good men, and even rallroad 
men who were real live Christians.” 








The complexions of the German race have been studied 
of late by Professor Virchow, who reports that 82 per 
cent. of the German youths are blondes—that is, have 
light hair, blue eyes, and fair skin ; 14 per cent. are bru- 
nettes ; while 54 per cent. show some mixture of these 
types. 


The State library at Des Moines, Iowa, has come in 
pcssession of a relic of considerable historical interest. 
It is a spear composed of a turned wood , shaft about 
six feet long, mounted with a slender blade of steel 
nearly eighteen inches in length. It is one of the iden 
tical weapons used by John Brown in his raid on Har- 
per’s Ferry. 








The advertisement of a new edition of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” in the ‘‘ Sunday School Magazine” of Nash 
ville led to such criticism that the publisher, L. D. 
Palmer, felt called upon to print a card saying that the 
advertisement got in while he was away “attending 
conferences,” was not approved by him at all, and had 
been promptly discontinued. 





Last week Wednesday was the twenty-fifth anniver 
sary of the liberation of Russian serfs, and the usual re- 
joicings were made all over the country. The Russian 
peasantry are going to start a national subscription for 
the erection of a score or so of monuments in memory 
of Tsar Alexander II. and for the building of several 
hundreds of schools for the children of the former serfs 





A poor woman who has been accustomed to beg with 
two children in her arms at a well known corner in Lon- 
don was seen the other day down in the Black Country 
by a gentleman who had given her many a copper. 
Remarking that she had four infants in her charge, he 
exclaimed : ‘‘ Why, how is this?” ‘‘ Ah, sir,” was the 
reply, ‘‘two are enough to fetch the Londoners, but 
they are very hard people down here.” 


The Chillan Government is charged with carrying on 
& novel war against the condor of the Andes, looking to 
its extermination. It has issued a proclamation declar- 
ing the bird to be anenemy to the republic, and offering 
3 bounty of $5. head for every condor killed. The 
gigantic vulture has increased so rapidly in the past few 
years all along the western slope of the great mountain 
chain that it has become a public nuisance. 





The Bradford (Eng.) ‘‘ Observer ” tells of a case where 
a farm servant was summoned for leaving service 
without leave. It came out that the complainant told 
defendant he must either go to church or chapel, and 
on the defendant declining he was informed that he 
would not have any dinner. Defendant did not go to 
church or chapel, and on returning to the house for 
dinner was told there was no dinner for him. In con- 
sequence he took his box and went away. The Bench 
held that the boy had no ground for leaving, and they 
ordered him to pay £2 damages and 12s. 6d. costs, and 
to return to his work. 





At the meeting of the Washington Monument Society, 
a week or so ago, Col. Casey made some very interesting 
statements to the members in regard to his observation 
of the habits of the monument, for it appears that the 
great obelisk is a moving, if not a living, thing, and that 
it has a regular swaying motion when the sun {s shining 
upon ft. On every bright day the apex of the monu- 
ment moves at least one inch westward in the morning 
when the sun's rays first fall upon it, and eastward again 
in the afternoon when the sun reaches the western side. 
The heat of thesun’s rays have an expansive effect upon 
the masonry, and the plummet that is suspended in the 
interior of the monument registers this movement from 
day to day. 





* Almost the first duty of a new regiment stationed in 
Edinburgh Castle is its only unpleasant one,” says the 
“St. James’s Gazette.” ‘‘Immediately it gets into its 
quarters in the Castle, it has to dispatch a representative 
body through the oldest streets to cry out at the top of 
their voices that the citizens must be wary of the sol- 
diers’ beguiling ways. This {s called ‘ crying down the 
credit of the regiment,’ and the ceremony has just been 
performed by the Seaforth Highlanders. One Monday 
forenoon a detachment of these, accompanied by a 
drum major, paraded High Street and neighborhood to 
discharge what must be described as this unpleasant 
duty. It consists of a proclamation to all whom it may 
concern, that any one who is so foolish as to supply the 
soldiers with goods on credit to the amount of more 
than a single day’s pay does so at his own risk.” 
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FINANCIAL. 


In a communication to Congress, re- 
sponsive to @ resolution from that body 
requesting a definite intimation of the 
future policy of the Treasury Department 
with relation to silver payments, Secretary 
Manning replies, in substance, that he 
has made extraordinary efforts to circu- 
late silver dollars, even at an expense to 
the Treasury which he would not have 
had to incur in paying out any other kind 
of currency ; that by careful management 
he thinks he may be able to gradually 
withdraw one and two dollar bills and 
substitute silver in their place; that he 
been able to maintain the status of the 
silver dollar thus far by not obliging its 
aceeptance by any class of Government 
creditors; that the great object of the 
Government is, and should be, to secure 
an international standard of silver coinage, 
which shall again give to silver its fixed 
and permanent relation to gold; that 
until we stop further colmage any 
such international bimetallic standard is 
impracticable ; that any concerted attempt 
to force silver here alone will result in 
monometallism, with silver as the measure, 
thus throwing our gold out of existence 
as money, and making of {t merchandise. 
There is no true bimetallic standard ex- 
cepting we adopt it in concert with the 
world. We cannot secure italone. By 
stopping the coinage of silver, therefore, 
as a nation, we shall hasten an internation- 
al standard silver cofnage on a parity with 
gold, and, furthermore, shall reduce our 
annua! taxation $24,000,000, now spent for 
silver bullion to coin into useless silver 
dollars, The Secretary talks very plainly, 
and has presented the whole question from 
& practical working standpoint, in a com- 
pact and masterly way. Whata pity that 
the stupidity, or worse, of Congress (ora 
majority, at least) leaves it at the mercy 
of a set of silver fanatics, with their hair- 
brained theories, to perpetuate distrust 
and depression in the Nation's material 
interests by enforcing a continuance of 
silver colnage! When will the day of 
deliverance come ? 

The reports of earnings, as a rule, are 
still very favorable from a great majority 
of the leading railways. Theexception is 
{no the cases of some of the blockaded 
roads in the Northwest. The transcontt- 
nental roads, consisting of the Union and 
Central Pacific, the Southern Pacific, 
the Atlantic & Pacific, and the Northern 
Pacific, are all cutting through rates. 
The fight is being made a sharp one, but 
as the trunk lines from the Atlantic 
seaboard refuse to allow the cut rates on 
through traffic from the East, the im- 
portance of the difficulty is much lessened. 
It amounts to a ruinous competition with 
these lines named, simply, so long as it 
lasts, but the disastrous nature of it will|M 
hasten a mutual readjustment. 

The exports of gold for the week 
amount to about $1,200,000, and for the 
year, from the Ist of January to date, 
the net exports are little less than 
$6,000,000. This certainly 1s not a large 
sum, But merchandise exports are small, 
amounting from this port to only 
$5,250,000, about, for the week, against 
$11,600,000 imports during the same 
period. This is creating a heavy balance 
against us from the New York port simply. 
The merchandise imports from this port 
for the year, so far, are about $67,000, 000, 
against only $44 000,000, about, of exports. 
But the returns reported officially for 
exports and {mports at all ports for Janu- 
ary show a balance of about $10,500,000 
{n favor of exports; so that, while there 
is no great reason to be concerned, thus 
far there is a heavy falling off in export 
balance compared with a year ago, and 
{t is all, or largely, due to our compara- 
tively slight movement of breadstuffs. 
Internal commerce, judging from the 
clearings at bank for the week, {is 
largely in excess of last year for the cor- 
responding week. The percentage of in- 
crease is thirty-seven per cent.; including 
New York Glty, or twenty-one per cent. 
exclusive; but even in the latter case 


this isa satisfactory showing, and fur- 
nishes good reason for encouragement. 
Various railroads have furnished annual 
reports at the close of the week, but com- 
ment will have to be deferred on these 
until another issue. 

The bank statement is as follows: 





Loans, increase.. ............. 862,900 
Specie, decrease ............-.. 2,616,000 
Legal tender, increase......... Y 

Deposits, increase.............. 8,047,500 
Reserve, decrease. ............. 2,864,875 


This leaves the surplus reserve of the 
city banks reduced to a little over 
$23,000,000 ; while money is still easy at 
two per cent. on call. 








THE STATUE OF PHARAOH. 

A great red granite statue has been 
discovered about ten miles from Alexan- 
dria, Egypt, in the desert. It represents 
the famous Pharaoh who was responsible 
for all the E;:yptian plagues, and on one 
side of it is a statue of a little baby, said 
to be that of the next Pharaoh, wao 


perished in his rash attempt to drive | 


through the Red Sea. The chief of the 
coast-guardsmen—Middlemas Bey—dis 
covered it when hunting for smuggled 
tobacco, so he invited a number of gen 
tlemen to go and see the old fellow raised 
to the light of day once more. It has 


been lying there 3,000 years, About| to* 


eighteen persons met at the little station a 
short mile off inthe desert, and, after an 
hour’s crawl in the train, were landed 
forlornly in the midst of the sand, nearly 
two miles from their destination. They 
walked to the place and found the statue 
surrounded by about forty Arabs, and 
just about to be raised. As it seemed 
likely to be a long business, the party 
wandered about and explored a ‘small 
staircase leading down into a diminutive 
chamber. They had a well-known Egyp- 
tian, a Mr. Willbor, to explain all the 
hieroglyphics, etc., and they discovered 
bits of mosaic pavements by ecraping 
away the sand. All the wiseacres present 
were convinced it is the site of an ancient 
city, and that many interesting discoveries 
will be made when Middlemas Bey can 
set his men to work digging. 

About twelve o'clock rumors went about 
that the old King was coming up out of 
his grave, and they all flocked back to 
welcome him to daylight again after a 
subterrestrial existence of 3,000 years. 
Of course, one of the ubiquitous tribe of 
photographers was present, and before 
the resurrection apparatus was taken 


away he ‘‘took” the party, all hanging on 
to the ropes like stage sailors, the statue 
in the middle standing uv in its grave. 
There are no end of hieroglyphics written 
on his back and up the sides. He is very 
well carved, and almost perfect, exce P 
for the nose, which has succumbed to 
wear and tear of existence. The suuisiies 
on the arms are wel] shaped, and he is 
— shaped altogether, and considered by 

r. Willbor to be a very valuable “‘ find.” 
T ikcohamaet 


A CURIOUS CUSTOM. 


The coust of Portuga) is defended from 
invasion by forts of castellated form set 
along the shores wherever a landing 
might seem convenient, or where an im- 
portant point had to be protected. Most 
of these strong places date from before 
the introduction of gunpowder, and were 
afterwards restored and received their 
present extremely picturesque form long 
before guns and gunnery practice had at- 
tained modern perfection. One of the 
largest and strongest is the Castle of 
Foz, at the entrance to the River Douro. 
It is in such an important position that at 
one time it mounted at least fifty guns, 
though probably little more than toys, if 
we judge by the size of the embrasures. 
A curtous old custom is still kept up of 
firing at vessels which try to pass the bar 
withouta pilot, or when the red flag is not 
flying at the fort. Luckily, blank car. 








tridges are used in modern times. The 
first gun is fired when the vessel is out- 
side the bar, and if it at once turns and 
gives up its attempt to get in, it is fined 
only a small sum. However, if it con- 
tinues its efforts, the gun is loaded and 





fired again and again as quickly as poe 





sible during its passage, and for every 
discharge another fine is imposed on the 
ship. A skillfully handled ship escapes 
without heavy fines, but a badly managed 
vessel has to pay dearly; or, in other 
words, the greater the danger they have 
risked the greater the fine demanded in 
puntshment.—[Art Journal for March. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


28 Nassau STREET, New York. 








Dealers in United States Government and other 
desirable 


SECURITIES FOR INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York 
| age ee bought and sola on commission 
or cas: 





Deposit accounts received and interest allowed 
on monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 


Coupons, registered interest, and dividends 
collected, and placed to credit, for our customers, 
without charge. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds. 7 to8 per cent, Semi- 
Annual Interest, Negotiated by W. R. CLARK & 
Cu., in sums of @200 and upwards. Prompt Pay- 

ment of cipal and Interest — made and 
remitted to lender without cha: BEST LO- 
CATION IN THE UNION. FY 
rience. c= capi 
6 Congregat fonalist.” Send for form, eirou: 
lar, and references before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK & CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


0 ’ O 
The American Investment Company, of Em- 
~ ss ag incorporated, with a paid up cap- 
tal of #50 with branches at Huron and 
Mtehet Dakoue offer firat Mortgage Farm Loans in 
Iowa, Minn., D * akota, and Neb., both Principal and 
laterest ‘Guaranteed. Also 6 per cent. De pemtere 
Bonds (ob ae of the Company), running } 
ears, ortgage loans deposited with the 
Mercantile Trust € o.. N. ¥. It also issues De- 
and Certificates of Deposit at 5 per cent. interest. 
Write for pamphiet and references, 
Home Oitice, Emmetsbarg, lowa, 
E. 8 Ormsby, Pres., 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


A soLip iQ! 











Perannum,first mort gages on productive 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Taco- 
ma National Bank. Best OF REFEREN- 
CES EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited. 
Address ALLEN ©. MASON. Tacoma. Wash. Ter. 


NV VEST eink ani weenee 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


F.M. pa ag L 2 Perkins. 
President,” LAWRENCE, Kam, 1 3. Penxin 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $250,000. 
Carefully Selected First Mortgage Farm Loans, payable 
in N. Y. Unrivalled facilities. Absolute satisfaction. 









bes for pamphlet forme po! Tull 


information. Branch s in N. Y. City, Aibens s 
Phil, N.Y. Office, 137 Pieey. C.<. Hine & Son, Agta. 





SEVEN PER CENT. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES, 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST GUARANTEED BY 
The Equitable Mortgage Co. 


REFERENCE—FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 





The following are a few of the loang we now have 
to offer, and the margin of security gives some idea 
of the safety of these mortgages: 

Number. Amount. Security. 


2621 e300 $i 300 MISSOURL 
2679 500 8 400 KANSAS. 
2694 600 3,500 ISSOURI 
2695 700 2.505 KANSAS. 
2516 800 2,400 MISSOURL 
2673 900 8 800 NSA 
1,000 8 500 KANSAS. 
248 1,200 3,700 KANSAS. 
2693 1.500 5,170 MISSOURI 
2°86 1,600 5 600 KANSAS, 
2575 1,700 5,250 KANSAS 
2577 1.800 5 450 KANSAS. 
2685 2,000 7,100 KANSAS. 
248 2,000 8,000 KANSAS, 
2620 3,000 10,380 MISSOURL 
2669 3.400 10.000 KANSAS 
2647 450) 14,000 KANSAS, 
2664 5,000 17,000 KANSAS. 


Conservative investors, afcer careful ~*~ = 
tion, are buying these securities largely, find De 
them, all things cons’ , the safest and mos 
profitable now offered. 

Call on or address us at 135 and 137 Broadway, New 


a JERSEY FITTING 
Union UNpkR. 
LP LANNEL. 


I )i{ Ladies’ Ideal Underwear 
(for Tailor-made Suits) 
MADE TO ORDER IN 
SILK, WOOL, MERI. 
NO, and GAUZE. 
Flannel Gowns and Socks a 









Specialty. 
These garments are made 
expressly for our trade, of 
rib goods. 


MRS. WOODWARD, 
15 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, N.Y. 
Cirowlare sent free on application. 








WASHINGTON 
















BUFFALOSR”: De 
UTHIA SPRINGS. OC-** 


“NORTH C: AROLINA. 








‘1 have used in my prac- 
tice the Buffalo. Lithia 
Water, Spring No. 2, fortwo 
years past, and have, in 
many cases, Fou | it highly 
efficacious. ’’—/r. J. Marion Sims 
**l have for some time 
made use of the Buffalo 
Lithia Water in cases of 
affections of the Nervous 
System complicated with 
Bright’s Disease of the Kid- 
neys, or witha Couty Diathe- 
sis. The Results have been 
eminently satisfactory. 
Lithia has for many years 
been a favorite with me in 
like cases, but the Buffalo 
Water certainly acts better 
than any extemporaneous 
solution of the Lithia Salts, 
and is, moreover, better 
borne by the Stomach.’’— 
Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, of New York, Sur- 
geon-General of U. S. Army (Retired). 
‘‘For the past four years 
| have used the Buffalo 
Lithia Water. In all Gouty 
and Rheumatic Affections 
I regard it as highly effica- 
cious.’’—Dr. Alfred L. Loomis, of New 
York, Professor of Institutes and Practice 
of Medicine, Medical Department Univer- 
sity of New York. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS, OR 
SENT BY EXPRESS. 


Virginia Buffalo Lithia Springs 
COMPANY, 
33 Barclay Street, New York. 


CHU RCH E QUIPMENT. 


EE fa 
J. & R. LAMB,” New York.” 


Illustrated Handbook by Mail. 




















No. 1 SUIT. 
Plush’ $58. 


8. C. 
SMALL 
&CoO., 
Boston, 

™M 











Catalogues sent, 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Bells, 
Cuimers AnD Prats for CHIRORPS &e. 

Send for wee and HANE & 6 
oe 








Mention rion — ere, Md. 








MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELLS 


for Churcher, Schools, etc ; also 
Chimes and Peals. for more than 
half a century noted for superiority 
over all others. 











—eCOOD NEWS 
> REATAMERICAN TQ LADIES. ® 


Greatest inducements everof. 
fered. Now’s your time to get up 
orn - our poe - ens 
and Coffees. secure & beauti- 
LOMPANY ful Gold Band or Moss Rose Chins 

© Decorat 
Dinner Bet, or ‘Gold B Ls ab, Moss 
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THE FRENCH CROWN DIAMONDS. 


A commission of jewelers and connols- 
seurs of jewels, appointed to value the 
French crown diamonds and to say which 
if any, should be retained, recommended 
that a certain number of jewels, or jeweled 
objects, should not be sold, and their ad- 
vice is to be complied with, save in regard 
to the foreign decorations and the insignia 
of the Legion of Honor worn by Napoleon 
III. ‘‘ These,” says the report on the sub- 
ject, ‘‘ recall no historical souvenir.” The 
girdle in diamonds which the Empress 
Eugénsie caused to be made on the model 
of the one worn by Mile. Derval in ‘‘ La 
Biche au Bois” possesses less a historical 
than an anecdotal value. Three objects, 
instead of being sold in their present form, 
are first tobe melted down. Of these, two 
are swords which belonged, one to Dau- 
phin, the other to Louls XVIII. The 
third of the objects to be melted is the im- 
perial crown made in 1854 for the corona- 
tion which never took place. It is 
described as ‘insignificant in workman- 
ship, and of doubtful taste.” Its value is 
more than doubtful, considered as a his- 
torical relic. Pius 1X., it will be remem- 
bered, had been counted upon to perform 
the ceremony for which it was made. 
But Napoleon III. never found himself 
ina position to induce the Pope to acsist 
in his coronation. The tworoyal swords 
and the imperial crown which was des- 
tined never to be used are, after the stones 
have been taken out, to be melted and 
sold as so much metal, in order that they 
may not fall into the hands of Mme. 
Tussaud or the proprietors of the Musée 
Grevin. 

The Governnent does not, however 
propose tosell the famous ‘‘Regent,” which 
was acquired by that Regent Orleans, to 
whom it owes its name, for over $675 000. 
A story was told of the “‘ Regent” that it 
had been stolen by a French deserter from 
the eye of the figure of Juggernaut,though, 
according to another version, it was stolen 
not from a god, but from a slave who had 
found it in a mine, and wasin the habit 
of carrying it about in a wound which he 
bad made expressly for its reception in 
one of his legs. This stone has the repu- 
tation of being the purest, if not 
the largest, of famous diamonds. The 
kings of France wore it in their crowns. 
Napoleon, however, carried it in the hilt 
of hissword. Had he not done soit would 
not for a time have been lost to France 
as it in fact was when, at Waterloo, it fel] 
into the bands of the Prussians, After 
the restoration it went back to France, 
and that it might nota second time be- 
come the property of the Prussians it was 
conveyed, in 1870, when ihe capital was 
about to be invested, from Paris to Tours 
and from Tours to Bordeaux. It has had 
strange adventures, too, in France itself. 
Thus, under the Consulate and the Empire 
it remained in the possessionof M. Van- 
derberghe, who held it as a guarantee for 
the repayment of a State loan, and mean. 
while ient it to his wife to wear at evening 
parties, replacing it in his strong box by 
an excellent imitation in crystal which is 
said on more than one occasion to have 
been exhibited as the orlginal to the 
authorities charged with the duty of visit- 
ing it. 

Portions of the crown diamonds of 
France have already twice been sold—in 
1691 by Louis XIV., and in 1774 by Louis 
XVi.—and at the time of the Revolution 
they were (partly from hatred of monarch- 
ical vanities, partly from want of money) 
to have been disposed of itin mass. The 
sale, however, was constantly postponed ; 
and, the Convention being replaced by the 
Directory,and the Directory by the Consul- 
ate and the Empire, a taste for diamonds 
gradually came into existence, though 
Napoleon, having once pledged the crown 
dismonds, was fora long time without 
the necessary funds for taking them out. 
In a republic where court ceremonies have 
no existence crown diamonds are for prac- 
tical purposes valueless, and the best thing 
jo do with them, especially if the State 





wants money, is doubtless to sell them. 
—[New York Herald. 








A WONDROUS ESCAPE. 


The London ‘‘ Spectator” thus tells the 
story of Elizabeth Mouat, the old woman 
who drifted alone in a fishing smack from 
the Shetlands to the Norwegian coast: 
‘“When the crew left her to aid the captain 
she was prostrate with sea-sickness, and 
fancied that the boat had struck on a 
rock. She never slept during the whole 
seven days and nights, but at intervals 
stood up in the cabin and looked over the 
hatchway to see if aid was in sight; and 
at last, as she grew too weak to walk, she 
lashed herself to the hatchway, lest she 
should be unable to reach {t and look out 
She had at first two biscuits and a bottle 
of milk ; but though she consumed them 
slowly, she was for four days without food, 
and obtained only a little water by licking 
the drops which condensed on the win 
dows—an absolutely new incident, we 
imagine, ina wreck. Onthe firstday she 
seems to have despaired, and expected 
death every moment; but after the ‘ Col 
umbine’ had lived for twenty-four hours 
she recovered her faith in Providence anc 
her hope of a rescue, and never gave way 
again, though by the time the boat reached 
Norway she was ‘nearly insensible.’ 
She will recover, and her endurance 
would be miraculous but for the drops or 
the window-pane and her original strength. 

And the St. James’s ‘‘ Gazette” says : 
“Tt seems that the rocks and skerrie: 
which the helmless Columbine threadec 
were such as no other ship, even with + 
steersman, could have safely come throug) 
after dark; and that the smack wen 
ashore at the single place in that part o! 
the coast on which she could have bee: 
beached. But Elizabeth Mouat was no! 
born to be drowned. In Shetland the) 
have long said that ‘she could na be kilt 
She has been run over by carts and shot ir 
the head before now, besides living per. 
manently in a condition of semi-starvation, 
but she has come through it all.” 








NOT THE SORT WANTED. 


Dr. Buckley says that this story war 
told him by Mr. Curtis Guild, of the Bos- 
ton ‘Commercial Bulletin.” In convere- 
ing about the power of the press, he told 
a story too good w be kept. <A num. 
ber of years ago the manufacturers of a 
large city, not very far from Boston, 
undertook to hold a meeting to which al) 
manufacturers, but manufacturers only, 
were invited, to consider some matter of 
commercial] interest. The ‘‘ Bulletin” 
sent a very smart reporter to get all the 
facts he could about what was dione or 
proposed at the meeting. He boldiy wen! 
{n and sat down among the factory 
magnates. After some conversation there 
was a little whispering, and the chedrmap 
said : ‘Is the gentleman near the door a 
manufacturer ?” 

“Tam,” sald the reporter, with dignity. 

The proceedings continued for a short 
time, when the chairman said : ‘* Will the 
gentleman near thedoor kindly inform the 
meeting what he manufactures ?” 

To this the reporter answered, with even 
greater dignity than before: “‘I am a 
manufacturer of public opinion.” 

“Ah,” sald the chairman, ‘‘ excuse me 
—you are the only kind of a manufacturer 
not wanted here to-day.” 

It was Greek meeting Greek, so far as 
wit was concerned, but the manufacturer 
had the inside track, and the reporter 
withdrew. 








A RUSSIAN STORY. 


The late Emperor Nicholas happened 
one day to be engaged in inspecting a 
state penitentiary in one of the provincial 
seats of government, and took it into his 
head to question some of the convicts re- 
speciing the nature of the offenses for 
which they were suffering punishment. 
‘‘What are you here for?’ he:asked of 
one, ‘I am innocent, Imperial Majesty,” 





replied the prisoner, falling on his knees; 
‘fa victim of false witness. A church 
was robbed; a beadle knocked on the 
head ;' the peasants caught hold of me; 
and I knew nothing about it.”, Similar 
replies were given by other’ prisoners, 
The Emperor, obviously bored by these 
successive protestations of guiltlessness, 
cast a glance along the line_of, prisoners 
until his eye fell upon a ragged, wretched- 
looking gypsy, ,whom he; beckoned for- 
ward, with the words: ‘‘Of course, you 
too are here on a false charge?” ‘‘ Nota 
bit of it, your Majesty,” replied the Ts. 
gan. ‘‘It is all fair and equare so far as 
I am concerned. I stole a pony from a 
tradesman.” ‘‘Stole a pony, did you?” 
said the Tsar, with a laugh ; and then, 
addressing the governor of the prison, 
with well assumed sternness : ‘‘ Turn that 
good-for-nothing rascal instantly out of 
prison. I cannot allow him to remain here 
any longer in such honorable and vir- 
tuous ee, lest he pervert all these 
innocent people.’ 








Scott’s Em ulsion of Pure 
Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, 
In Pulmonary Affections and Scrojulous 
Diseases. 

Dr, Ira M. Lane, New ‘York, says: “I have pre 
scribed Scott’s Kmulsion and used it in my family, 
end am greatly pleased with it. Have found it very 
serviceable in Scrofulous diseases and Pulmonary 
affections.” 


MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
is one of the best remedies for Coughs and Colds. 
Suocessfully used over fifty years. 

“ That tired feeling" from which you suffer ao 


much, particularly in the morning, is entirely 
thrown off by Hood's Sarsaparilla. 





Best, easiest to use, and shenpemt, 
for ‘atarrh. By druggists. ce 


Arimoniaphone 


For voice culture, catarrh, and all affections 
ofthe throat, chest and lungs. It has no equal 
an developing, strengthening and eurative 
properties, 


Piso’s Remedy 





Tt is hol a naust ous medicine to be taken into the 
omach like the numerous extensively advertised 
ure “alla which fill the columns of the newspapers. On 
16 contrary itisa Mechanical instrument charged 
with e che mic als, and cures entirely by inhalation. It is 
1eap because it lasts a lifetime and can be used by the 
ntire family. Its chief virtues may be summed 
ip as ff lows: Cleanliness Economy, Convenience, 
creado m from inyarions Effects on the Stomach, and 
rfect Satisfaction in Pro met and Fenponrat Results, 
“Ministe rs of the Goxpel awyers, Vocallata, Act- 
rn, Lecturers, School Teachers and others who con 
tantly use the — , find this Wonderful Instrument 
able and worth a dozen times its cost. The 
(w Mont A PHONE has met with an electrical suc- 
n Great Britain and Eure pe. latest reports of sales 


“xcet ane 1000 per week, and is enthusiastically en 
“d by such famous and renowned 


erronaces as 
Patti, Mar ia Ross Mapleson, Rey. Hay 


M. H. Aitken, 


Rev. H. R Hawe a and in this country by Prof. Vica- 

ine N.Y. Cons ovate wry of Music, Marshall P. Wilder, 
ov i. W Tho omas, of Chicago, R. Reisig, M. D.. and 

v F Holes M. D. of New York, the great actor 

jeury E Di: xey, and numerous o thers of more or lese 

fame Avoid quack nostrums and save your stomach 

ind general he sith by using this scientific and cel 

non-sense instrument, The results will W pe 

ind satisfaction. A full History of the AM 

PHONE will be sent free on ccunneee to i 18 


mention this 7 
E. Vv. VE RAZONT. 2 226 Fifth Avenue, N, Y- 
Good agents wanted. Liberai maucemenu. senu 
at once for particulars. 


Wason ‘ Hamlin 














ORGANS: PIANOS: 

Highest Hon- New mode of 
ors at all Great Stringing. De 
World's Exhi- notrenune one 
bitions forg*% |Z j | quarter as 
eighteen years. much tuning as 


ianos on the 
prevailing 
wrest. 4 


One hundred 
ies, $22. to 
. For Cash, 
y Payments 

z 


system, 
je ne my | ay Saar of 3 


tnd nd durability. 


ORGAN ANDPIANO.CO. 


164 Tremont St.,Boston. 46 E. bai St. (Union spit » 
N.Y. 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


BROWN'S FRENCH DRESSING, 


The Original' Beware of Imitations! 


AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND ONLY MEDAL 








PARIS EXPOSITION, 


1878, 









B ts merits as a WASH BLUE have been fuil: ste: 
and endorsed by thousandsof house 

grocer ought to have it on sale, Sagas “lan tors ir 
u. & WLLIBERGER Prov., 22 N, * 


ANTED fiery county Yo sal gm 


_— ag 4 $75 per Month 
wansiog attit and Pa 


Staxpasp Sitven-Wase Co., 





H. H. TAMMEN’S 


(Copyright, 1836.) 


OCKY - MOUNTAIN 


AIDS, JUVENILE CABINET 


Our 85c. (6 ial ater) Cabinet—size, 8 1-2 by 6 
inches—is a set of 40 Minera! Specimens, ‘regularly and 

Shivers Zine. < arranged. The o pjects consists of Gold, 
, Zinc, Copper, Lron Ores, Topaz, Amazon Sto 
par, earls, Cuprite, ice land and Satin Spars, Car 

enite, Variscite, etite, Fluorspar, Cha 
dony, Petrificland Biiieihed  oods, and 210t ers equa y 
rare an and desirable. The le specimens in _this Cabinet a 



































contained ia aiden and neatly finished yasteboadd box x, 
divided into 40 sections (see illustration),in which the 
objects are affixed. descriptive manual is sent wi 
each Cabinet, Iving the the latory. “prope rties and uses of 
lg a ga nera ou get greater returns 
cor our money in havi science and fact, by 
rehasing one of these Cabinets of Rocky Mountain 
finerals, than you can ordinarily obtain for ten tines 
the cost! We sive this bargain because we live in 
the heart of the “ Rockies,” collect our own Specimen 





and sell enormous quantities, SEND Cc (stan “4 
or money order) at once. Upon re- ceipt of 
this amount, we will send you this Than 

gome Collection, post-paid. Sent same S$ day o: 


der ig received. fH. HM. BAMAMEN, Mineralogist, 
och W aunt, ‘Denver, Lulu. 


THE Ling $F OTED BY THE U. 8S. GOV'T 
Y THE FAST MAIL. 


Burlington 








Route 


C.B.3 Q.R.R. 


it Is the only line with its own track from 


CHICAGO TO DENVER, 
Either by wa! st Omaha, Pacific rene +» St. Joseph, 
itconne tchison or Kansas C 


ah Union D h trains? 

W YORK, P’ birsea ign ‘0 N- _ 
and all Pastore points, it is the sNeceat line to 
sas FRANGICGS, PORTLAND & siry oF peezice 

raverses a x grea 
tOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA, K ANSAS. COLO RabS 
= branch lines to all their’ inguvtact citles and 


tow 
°F rom CHICAGO, PEORIA or ST. LOUIS, It runs 
every day in the year from one to three ‘ele antly 
3 pe through trains over its own tracks between 
one and Denver, 
cago and Omaha, 
Chicago and Council Biuffs, 
be io and oat eee h, 
hicago an tchison 
Chicago and Kansas City, ‘ 
Chic page and Topeka, 
hicago and Cedar Ra Ids, 
Chicago and Sioux City, 
Peoria and Council Biuffs, 
Peoria and Kansas City, 
St. Louls and Omaha, 
St. Louls —_ St. Paul, 
Kansas Cit ty and Denver 
Kansas City and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Omaha, 
For all points in Northwest, West and Southwest. 
Its equipment Is complete and first class in every 
are and at all important galats interlocking 
Signals are used, thus Insuring com- 
font and safety. 


or Tickets, Rates, General Information, etc., 
regarding the Burlington Route, call on any Ticket 
Agent inthe United States or Canada, or address 
T. J. POTTER 1cr V.P. & Gen. Mar., Cricago. 
HENRY B. STONE, Assr. Gen. Mar., Cnicaco. 
PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass. Aar., CHicaao. 


on 0 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
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EUROPEAN WAGES. 


Consul Dithmar, of Breslau, Germany, 
has made a report to the Department of 
state relative to agricultural labor, He 
states that the laborer usually lives upon 
the estate and is employed upon it the 
year round, The working lours are in 
summer from 6 am. to 7 PM, and 
in winter from sunrise to sunset. He is 
given free lodging and free fuel, and it 
is customary also to allow his family the 
use of one hundred tquare rods of land 
for raising vegetables. As direct wages 
he receives per annum $19 to $23.80 in 
cash and 24 bushels of rye, 3 bushels of 
peas, and 14bushelsof wheat. The labor- 
er’s wife is bound to work in the field 
whenever required, and recelves for a 
day’s work in summer 12 to 14 cents, and 
in winter 10 to 12 cents. Of tea, meat, 
tobacco, and schnapps the farm laborer 
gets but little. If he smokes a pipe it {s 
but seldom, and his tobacco js manu- 
factured leaf. In harvest time he is 
treated to schnapps to encourage him in 
his work. The government tax is no 
longer paid by farm laborers, for the 
commercial income tax amounts to fifty 
or seventy-five cents a year. A writer on 
economic subjects figures that a laborer’s 
family, consisting of himself, wife, and 
five children under twelve years of age, 
can subsist on $149} a week, or $75 a 
year. Consul Dithmar also gives a 
tabular statement of the wages paid to 
miners and mine Jaborers, showing that 
they receive daily from 524 cents (which 
is paid to foremen, engineers, and car- 
penter+) to 18} and 15 cents, pald to 
women and minors. The average cost of 
the subsistence of a miner’s family, in- 
cluding rent, clothing, and taxes, amounts 
to $122.80 per annum. The rents paid 
by miners range from 36 cents to $1.19 
per month. 

The consul. at Brunswick, Germany, 
Mr. Fox, transmits a report on egricultural 
labor in the duchy of Brunswick. The 
rate of wages pald to agricu'tural labor 
depends upon the locality where such 
labor is employed, being considerably 
higher in the level than in the mountain. 
ous districts. In the former the wages 
of a man and wife aygregate $194 26 per 
annum, while in the mountainous dis- 
tricts a man and his wife, assisted by a 
child, earn but $18492. In the district 
of Wolfenbuttel the laborers recelve a 
cash wage of 35 cents per day, summer 
and winter—working time, 5 to 11 aM. 
and 1 to6 rpm. Women are paid 19 
cents for the same time. A man will 
earn from 59} to 71 cents per diem mow- 
ing, and a woman from 29 to 35 cents 
for gathering behind the scythe. Men 
and women both earn from 35 to 47 cents 
hoeing, and from 47 to 50 cents gathering 
beets. In this latter work children are 
also employed to cut off the leaves, and 
a child from 10 to 12 years old will earn 
in a period of three to four weeks 24 cents 
daily. 








A TUBFUL OF RUBIES. 


Concerning King Theebaw’s rubies, a 
a well-informed correspondent writes : ‘‘It 
is certainly curfous that we have heard 
nothing of the Mandalay Palace gems. 
The value of the objec's discovered there 
we have been told Is not great. Yet the 
capital has been undisturbed by war for 
over thirty years, if we omit the rebellion 
of 1866, when there was no plundering. 
During all that time the precious store of 
the Lords of the Ruby Mines and of the 
Noble Serpentine has been steadily added 
to. Meny isthe poor wretch who has been 
crucified for chipping down a gem tbat, 
from its size, ought to have been handed 
over to the Arbiter of Existence. Gentle- 
men who, in the time of Theebaw’s 
fa her. the convener of the Fifth Great 
Synon, were much abo:t the palace, have 
spoken of silver bowls the size of washing 
tubs filled to the Hp with uncut rubies ; 
and at Je:st one spoke enthuslastically of 
the occasion on which be was allowed to 
turust his bare arm nearly up to the 
shoulder in a huge chalice full of thete 





gems. There was in pa:ticular ore griat 
stone, called the Nan-zin Buddamya, 
which, by its magnificence, was supposed 
totypify the dynasty. It was unmounted, 
and therefore cannot be the gem in his 
ring concerving which the dethroned king 
was 80 plaintive, and it was guarded with 
the most sedulous care, Nevertheless in 
1880 a wwaid of bonor managed to purloin 
it, and actually succeeded in getting it out 
of the palace concealed on her person in a 
very extraordinary way. She was, how- 
ever, captured before she got rid of the 
stone. It was restored to its nlace and 
more jealously guarded than ever ; and 
the hapless dansel was put to death with 
the flendish ingenuities in which Soo- 
payah-lat, the Queen, was a maste-.” 
One of the newspsper dispatches tells us 
(co:tinues the sax e correspondent) ihat 
the palace had been looted by the 
royal body-guard. No doubt these 
gentry made for the store of rubies first of 
all. There was not much else that was 
really valuable, except the roval utensils, 
the gold spittoon and betel box, the 


model of the Hentha, the carrying-bird of 
Vishnu, the jeweled cups and trays, and 
what-not, besi‘es the hundreds of s'lver 
bowls kept for domestic uses and for 
presents to visitors. —[St. James’s Gazette, 








KEEPING WARM IN DAKOTA. 


The Chicago “‘ Tribune” says : ‘‘ Of the 
many hardships with which the ploneer 
has had to contend, none bave perhaps 
been greater than that of providing his 
family with the necessary fuel for winter. 
Twisted hay has been the settler’s main 
fuel, for with soft coal at $8 and hard 
coal at $12 per ton but few could afford 
the luxury of acoal fire. While twisted 
hay {is not to be sneezed at as a heat-pro- 
ducer, still it has had {ts drawbacks; not 
the least of which has been the time con 
sumed in preparing it. How often has a 
settler been called from his work to 
‘twist just a few twists’ to fiafsh a 
baking! None but those who have been 
there can have an idea of the annoyance 
and loss of time caused by fulfilling just 
such little requests. Io winter, if one 
depends on hay, it is noth!ng but twist 
twist, twist, and when the bay is 
twisted it keeps one warm feeding it to 
the stove. If you sit down to write, you 
must rise at every perfod and put a twist 
in the stove, and if you forget it for ever 
so short a time you will find yourself 
sneezing and catching cold. 

«But now all that is done away with. 
Some enterprising Yankee in the vicinity 
of Mitchell has invented an attachment 
for cook-stoves which is the wonder and 
admiration of the country. The appara- 
tus is nothing more nor less than a sheet- 
{ron boiler, about the shape of an ordinary 
wash-boiler, only deeper. To operatejit 
you stuff the boiler full of fiax straw or 
loose hay—the flax straw is preferable— 
and, taking off the griddles over the fire- 
box of the stove, you place the boiler up- 
side down over the griddle holes, and it 
{s truly surprising what an intense heat it 
will emit. One filling will last from one 
to three hours according to the draught 
you give it, and you have a fire equal to 
a coal fire for baking and all other 
purposes. As there is an abundance of 
flax straw in the country, fuel is now cost- 
ing the people next to nothing. One of 
the leading coal merchants here com 
plained the other day that they were 
losing their best coal customers on account 
of the ‘ blasted boiler invention.’ As it 
is not patented and can be made by any 
tinner, its cost is but $1.50, which places 
it within reach of all. A great many are 
ubing their old wash-boilers, which do 
very well, but they are not nearly as good 
as the regular ones.” 








A VIOLENT COUGH CONTINUED through the winter 
oftan brings Consun ption in the spring. Soothe 
and tone the frritated and weakened lungs with 
Hale's Honey of Horehound and Tar, and the 
Cough yields and the danger disappears. 25c., 
50c , and $1. 

Glenn's Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, 2a. 

Corn Remover killsCorns, Bunions, 250 
'¢ Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown. 500. 
's Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, Ba, 





March April May 


Are th» months In which to purify your blood, and 


for this purpose there is no medicine equal to 
Hood's Sarsaparilia. It purifies, vitalizes, and 
enriches the blood, removing all trace of scrofula 
or other disease, It creates an appetite and imparts 


new strength and vigor to the whole body. It is 
the ideal spring medieine. Try it this season. 

“I take Hood’s Sarsaparilla for @ spring medi- 
cine, and I find it just the thing. It tones up my 
system and makes me feel like adifferent man, My 
wife takes it for dyspepsia, and she derives great 
benefit from it. She says it is the best medicine 


she ever took.” FRANK C, TURNER, Hook & Ladder 
No 1, Friend Street, Boston, Mass. 

“Thave used Hood's Sarsaparilla in my family, 
and consider ita splendid blood purifier.” J. P. 


WILDsMITH, North Seventh Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for ¢5, Prepared by 
C, 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


_ 100 Doses One Dollar _ 





Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh ts the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 







pile for Cold in the Head, 


e, Hay Fever, &c. 50 cents. 





RUPTURE. 


WHITE'S PATENT LEVER TRU*®S& is a 
perfect instrument for the instant relief of Hernia 
The hurtful and injurtous use of a stee! spring bow 
is avoided, and an INWARD and UPWARD 
LIFT UP (so essential) ts OBTAINED, the power 
being on the PRECISE SPOT required It is 
quickly regulated at pleasure of the wearer. Ne 
PRESPURE ON THE BACK; NO ANNOY- 


ING UNDERSTRAPS, Never gets out of place. 
Dr. Gregory, for 25 years surgeon of the company, 
g ves personal attention to every case. Treatment 
fer cure under his methods warranted not to inter 


fere with tus ness pursuits. This truss affords 
ABSOLUTE -ECURITY egainst STRANGU- 


LATION, Consultation, at rooms of company or 
at residence of patients, free. Sufferers should not 
remain in distr’ ss or danger after this information. 


Elegant parlors for ladies. Call on or address 


WHITE'S PATENT LEYER TRUSS CO., 


693, 695,697 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


ROOMS 21, 22, AND 23, Pamphlets free. 








FLOWERS, 


Our Sced Warehouses, the largest in 
New York, are fitted up with every a 
Plianco for the prompt and carefal 
filling of orders. 


6 cts. (in stamps) to cover p 








SEEDS, ETC. 


ee = — 


1 WAS AWARDED THE 


100 DOLLAR PREMIUM 


FOR THE 


Ever offered in America. 





If you want first-class 


a Plants, Carnations, Roses, etc., 


True to Name, write for my Catalogue. 


WALTER W. COLES, 


OLAYMONT, DELAWARE. 


Mention this paper. 








Our Green-house Establishment at 
peewee d City is the most extensive in 
— Annual Sales, 2'; Million 


Our Catalogue for 1886, of 140 a In i 
of the NEWEST, BEST and mares SEEDS and PLA bey etd ey 
ostage. 


TS, will be mailed on receipt of 


ON & CO, 25 &37 Cortiandt st., 





SEEDS! SEEDS! 


My Annual Priced Catalogue is now ready, and 
wi'l be mailed free to all applicants. It contains 
all the leading and most popular sorts of 


Vegetables, Farm, and Flower Seeds, 


Berides all the desirable novelties of last season 
and nearly everything else in my lineof business. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


37 E, 19th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





a 
BLUEBERRY PLANTS! 

The Blueberry sucoveds tn all soils ; is perfectly 
hardy, a prolific bearer, and a valuable ‘ru! to grow 
for pleasure or profit (lustrated descriptive price- 
list sentrree. Add 





60 Fancy Pictures, and 25 ela 


ress 
D&SLOs STAPLES, Weat Sebewa, Ionia Co, Mich. 
fant Cards in Gilt Edge, Silk 
ringe, Hidden Name, 1 


GAR Songster, 1 $50 Prize Puzzle, and 


8 parlor games, all for lfcts, Game of Authors, locts, 
IVORY CO., Clintonville, Conn. . 






IT PAYS to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam- 
plea free. J. M. Mitten & Co., Cleveland, O. 





4 


Print Butter Carriers, Butter Salting Scales, 


VERMONT FARM 


—FOR A— 


Complete Line 


~— OF THE BEST— 


DAIRY UTENSILS, 


UY — INCLUDING — 


Tempering Vats, Engines, Boilers, shafting, Pulleys, &c., 





Cooley Creamers, Four Styles, Eight Sizes Each, Davis Swing Churns, Eleven Sizes, Square Box 
Factory Churns, Six Sizes, Kureka Butter Workers, Four Sizes, skinner Butter Workers, Five 
Sizes, Improved Philadelphia Butter Workers, Four Sizes, Nesbitt Self-Gauging Butter Printers, 


Butter Bowls, Transportation Cans, Cream 
4&c., send to 


MACHINE CO., Bellows Fails, Vt. 





AVOID IMITATIONS. 
PAC-SIMILE, 


ee ait, 


[i 4 BEATS 





janulactured at 
MANCHESTER CONN, 


WILLIAMS & BROTHERS 


» CHEMISTS AND APOTHECARICS, 
i, ye meme, thew clpnatare wid be woes 








“THE YANKEE 


THE DUTCHMAN.” 


t®™ The late Gen. Jno. A. Dix and some gentlemen friends, at a dinner tn 
) New York, entered into @ discussion as to what was the best Shaving 
[| Soap. Opinions differed. 
should bring his favorite brand and a test be made; on comparison, one 
after another wes obliged to withdraw, until but two brands remained, 
viz., **The Genuine Yankee Soap” and a then well-known German brand. 
The merits of the two were then cerefully tested by a committee, and the 
unanimous decision arrived at was, “ The Yankee beats the Dutchman.” 
If you want the best, USE The Genuine Yankee Soap, which for half a 
century has been the recognized standard for shaving. If your Drug- 
gist or Dealer does not keep it, seud 12 cents in stamps for a trial 
cake to THE J, B. WILLIAMS COMPANY (Manufacturers of 
fine shaving soaps), GLASTONBURY, CONN, (formerly Williams & Brothers, Manchester, Ct., 1540, 


It was decided that at an early day each 
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“ A direct, practical 
“experiment ina laun- 
“dry has proved to 
“me that the “Ivory,” 
“tested against a cer- 
“tain well-known 
“brand of laundry 
“soap, has the same 
‘amount of cleansing 
‘‘power and one and 
“two-thirds the last- 
“ang capacity. That 
“is, the Lvory Soap 
‘‘etll do one and two- 
“thirds times the work 
“of the soap against 
“which it was tested. 
“I therefore consider 
“the Ivory a very 
‘good laundry soap.” 

JOHN W. LANGLEY, 


Professor of Chemistry, 
University of Michigan. 


Free of charge. A full size cake of I 
will be sent to any one who can not att of Mt ot teete 
zrocer, if six two-cent stamps, to pay , are 
sent to & Gamble, Cincinnati. 

iLention this paper. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


NEW YORE 








GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOOD? 
KSTABLISHMENT, 


SPECIAL SALE OF LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND DE 
SIGN. OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST IN 
THE COUNTRY. 





RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, OUR OWN DIRECT 
IMPORTATION 





UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


Black and Colored 


Silks and Dress Goods) 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 


TREMENDOUS MARE-DOWN IN 


Suits and Cloaks, 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES TBAN 
EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 





SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE WILL BE 
READY ABOUT APRIL 1. COPIES WILL BE 
MAILED ON RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS. 


R. H. MACY & CO.|; 


hoVisiteth the Fatherless and 
Widow in their Affiiction.” 


60 fars"ec paid, 6c. Cold aera ark Waste, Hastert Oe” 
GLOBES Ext, "Seth, £ Soar. eo 

















devised. 
sessment Insurance, which is without 


the calendar year 1884, less than $10 
or reserve. 
omy in management, OR BOTH. 


showed for the year 1884: 

1, Smallest outgo for Death Claims ...... 
2, “ “for Expenses.. 

3, “ 6é 
4, Largest Assets to Liabilities... 
&. “ 
6. ‘«  — imorease im Surplus ....... 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, 


NO. 55 LIBERTY ST., 


for Deaths and ‘Bap OT eget 


increase in New Business + iia 


RENEWABLE TERM INSURANCE CHALLENGES CRITICISY, 


AS ADOPTED BY THE 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The SAFEST, most EQUITABLE and LEAST EXPENSIVE system ever 


AVOIDS the high cost of level premiums on the one hand, and of As- 


science or security, on the other. 


ACTUAL cost of Insurance in THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS during 


per thousand. 


The payments by a Life Insurance Company for death claims and 
expenses constitute the COST of insurance, any excess going to surplus 
That Company which shows the smallest percentage of out- 
go for these two items combined, gives insurance at the lowest rate, 
and proves superior skill in the selection of risks, or the greatest econ- 


Among ALL the life insurance companies in the United States, the 
PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, of NEW YORK, 


. 85.01 per $1,000 


4.28 “é oe 
9.25 * sd 
| Ee er ee $287 to $100 
gh n.n'9 bbb deWivblaGeWe std dewalt 125 per cent. 
13.86 “é 


president and Actuary. 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 
ta” Send for prospectus, or call in person. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


pest TEACHERS, anc Foreicn 


ee 
Positions. 











; nO saloons; best 
So ee 





OBERLIN ConsERVATORY OF Music.—Under the Col- 
= t. ‘Full Corps of first-class instruct 


eae Store 
fess (MDELLIN. 


EUROPEAN EDUCATIONAL TOUR 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 
ceptionally de ful. June to December. 
Highesr reference. For Circulars address 


Mrs. Gasherie DeWitt, Belleville, N. J. 
Personal interviews in New York City. 


Rien beaee 








AWRENCEVILLE 8CHOOL—Jobn C. Green 
Linke ES tion.—App' should 


“SEs from six months in advance of 
date for entrance. For em ny ey fang 

Study and other information, 
address Rev. TaMEs Cc See 3. 





ROCKLAND COLLECE, 
,NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N.Y. 








THE 


PHCENIX 


Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
JANUARY Ist, 1886. | 
CASH CAPITAL..................+- $2,000,000 t 


00 

Reserve for Unadjusted Losses.. 281,473 72 
Reserve for peer ébieced. et 1,334,982 36 
NET SURPLUS . es coscces os eae 
TOTAL ASSETS .......... £4.488.220 70 


H. KELLOGG, President. A,W.JILLSON, Vice-Pres. 
D.'W. C. SKILTON, 8ec’y. G. H. BURDICK, Ass’t Sec. 


TYPES MA Lie Gen’! seu teress West Dep cincinnatl. 
beret sth FAMILY SCALES 


Entirely new in principle, Weigh one ounce to 3 

pounds. What every family needs and will buy 
Rapid sales surprise old agents. FORSHEE & 
McMAKIN 








AGENT'S ciritiantcs.” by Abbot “4 
gy my See: eat the | saint 








~ | new bk 


BLACK SILKS. 


JAMES M’CREERY & CO. ARE 
3ELLING, NOTWITHSTANDING THE 
HEAVY ADVANCE IN PRICES MADE BY 
ALL MANUFACTURERS, THEIR ENTIRE 
[MPORTATIONS OF RICH AND RELIA- 
BLE BLACK SILKS AT EVEN LOWER 
PRICES THAN HAVE PREVAILED DUR- 
ING LAST SEASON. 

AS IT WILL BE IMPOSSIBLE TO CON 
TINUE TO DO THIS AFTER OUR PRES 
ENT CONTRACTS EXPIRE, WE RE- 
SPECTFULLY ADVISE IMMEDIATE SE 
LECTIONS. 


Broadway and | ith Street, 
New York. 


Mardock’s Lignid Food 


question is often asked, How does Murpock’s 
ue s Yop compare with Other foods and tonics ? 








We refer to Dr. 8. W. Abbott’s re for 1886. He ts 
the State (nspector of Foods for husetts. 
: oS 
Se Ba 
E 38 § : 
fa Fe § 
= “4 ‘<A 
Murdock’s Liquid Food. .1410 197 16.45 0.42 
Liebig*s,.,............+5 Notany 54.87 52.16 23.74 
Valentine’s 28.67 8922.62 11.119 
Johnston’s 2.18 8 8=— 47.16 3.30 
i (tds SEE 56.13 G50 19.% 


Murpock’s Liquip Foon contains 14.10 percent. of 
albumen ; all other foods do not contain any. Com- 
— food does not contain over one per cent. that 


Ite contains less organic matter than common food, 
and common f Sy 16.85 ; the other prepa- 
rations from 22.62 r cent. 

It contains 0.42 of Asie which is ind ble mat- 
ter. The others contain from 8.30 to 23.74 per a. 

an ~~ § sutrecte 1.97. The otker prepa 

1 TONICS, as they contain from 20,13 to 
bry per ee: 

These facts show why pine ‘8 ee Foop 
excels all ene a a 





mn of disease. 
» Boston. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and BMogere eo Werte & 3h ad 
ing reproductions 
oma an 


Mu shock’s Stent Fe F 








oor entaponye snd nd supplement of over 


‘couLn F PHOTOGRAPH co 
338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





oJ\HIGH CLASS 


ETCHINGS. 


A new Illustrated Catalogue 
Free by mail. Frederick Kep- 
»|pel & Co., 23 East 16th Street, 


New York. 
EAFNESS#ts CAUSES ana CURE, by one 
who was deaf twenty-ei ne years. 
pews) 4b mon a 4 >, noted speci - of the 
months, and since then eyes pp 








ere 


EHRICHS’ 


Eason Quarterly 


> Spring umber, 1886. 


ISSUED MARCH Ist, 


Contains 168 pages of excellent reading matter and ail 
the latest fashions. Illustrated throughout. 


Single Copies, 15 Cents. 
Subscription Price, 50 Cts. a Year. 


Address 


THE FASHION PUBLISHING CO., 
P. O. Box 3491. New York. 








Bento, Addrea "8 s Bra 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC‘ 
Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York, January 23d, 1886. 
The Trustees, in Oonformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1885: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 
January, 1885, to 8ist December 
SD nhac neuracbelscomahssent > 1 "$8,856,618 66 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1 


Premiums marked off from ist J 
wary, 1885, to 8ist December, 1885,$3,770,094 30 
Losses paid’ di 
sam 


e iod.......... . $1,015,020 67 
japan none © 
miums and 
- $776,718 42 
The Company has the following assets, vis: 
York Stock, City, Bank, and other 
rt ame aia aa ... $9,034,685 00 
— cenMaie sins o6k has 1,438,600 Ov 
Real Estate and Claims due 
Com estimated at............ 9, 


the Fourth of May next. e 
By order of the Board. 
J. H OHAPMAN, Seoretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JO ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
GHAR ES DENNIS, ROBERT B. MI 
W. . H. MOORE, CHAK 1 MARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW FRED* RICK H. CORS 
fete SEN ioe 
WH. — JOHN ELLIOTT. 
BENJAMIN HE. . AMES G, DE FOREST, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW, D. OH, 
THOS. B. CODDINGTON, JOAN L. See 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ' XN 
HORACE GRA GEORGE BLIS&, 
WILLIAM K. DODGE, HENRY FE. HAWLEY, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, WILLIAM D. MORGAN, 
Cc. ISAAC 
JOHN D. , EDWARD. ¥LOYD-JONES, 
WILLA H. WEBB, ANSON Ww. HARD. 
. CORLIEs, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 


W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice- President. 
’ A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice President. © 


Is Good Health 


A desirable possession for wives and mothers ? 
Then remember that Willcox & Gibbs Auto- 
matic, Sewing Machine is the only one that 
can be used without serious risk to health. 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y. 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 


You can, \ ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages sufficiently for every-day and business con- 
versation, by Dr. Ricu. S. Rosamreat' s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, %5.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to all 

uestions, and correction of exercises. Sample copy, 

‘art I., 25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 


Herald mp Ay Mass. 


-A book of 100 pages, 
EWSPAPER *. The best book for an 
advertiser to consult, be 
= penpapenese or other. 
SING ~ rise. It containe lists 
of ne and 
otnewspapers and f ad- 
Ht ney Ly eh = — to ———- one 
information he u 

tor 1 who SAL invest one hundred” tousand dot dol 
lars in adv: 7, &@ scheme is indicated w pick 
meet his be hl requirement, or can pe mede to 
easily arrived at by corre- 
“One | ay nd and paged editions 

CO. 











will 
do 80 eace 


tor % for 10 gen a 4 ROWELL & 
TE Ses eile  SUREAU, 10 
Neworaren AP Vent York. 

GER TS FOR TH THE gue’ r o ty ng be best 


potty ae 
3 a St., 





82 Broadway, N. 


